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UILT. for perfeet reception and 
absolute dependability, the Selec- 
tor Electric ‘55 sets a new high 
standard in Radio reception. 

British and Continental Stations are received 
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Letters from 
Mary Goodbody 


Advice to Janet 


My dear Janet, 

What a tale of woe! Indigestion and the 
“ middle-aged spread”! Well, I can’t resist such 
an appeal, so I’m going to give you a picce of 
advice for which you'll always thank me. 
It’s simply this. Have a toast-rack of Vita-Weat 
put on the table at every meal instead of ordinary 
bread or toast. You know the stuff | mean—it’s 
that delightful crispbread of Peek Freans’. Dr. 
Jones put me on to it, because he said it was free 
from “unconverted starch.” Anyhow, I’ve found it 
most digestible, and for the past two years I’ve 
felt a “new woman” altogether. 
Vita-Weat will also solve your other problem at 
the same time, because although it’s very sustaining 
it’s not at-all fattening. You're right to want to 
keep slim, and what I’ve been telling you is the 
healthy way to doit.... 


Vita-Weat 


THE BRITISH CRISPBREAD 


Cartons at 1/6 and 10d. Packet; at 6d. and 2d, 


MADE BY __ i aa.” 
AN 
PEnk ee 


‘Makers of Famous Biscuits 
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! NOVEMBER. 
The Anglo-Saxons called November Wint- 
monath, or wind month. Another of their names 
for it was “Blat-monath, or blood month, 
for it was then they killed the cattle and salted 
the meat for the winter. 

Blood month sounds rudely to modern ears, 
and many of the ancient customs were 
undoubtedly as barbaric as the names describing 
them. But with primitive civilisation went 
primitive virtues, which were none the worse on 
that account; and whatever the disadvantages of | 
the “good o!d days,” the Anglo-Saxon men | 
fought, cared, and provided for their women- | 
folk and children. 
Times have changed, and we with them. We | 
still care as tenderly for our women and children, | 
| but we have learned better methods of providing 
for them. The best provision is an assurance 
policy, and the best office for it is the Standard— 
the Company with moderate premiums and 
annual compound bonus of 42)/= % 

Write to-day for With Profits Prospectus *“* A.C.14.” 


he STANDARD LIF 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON ESTABLISHED DUBLIN 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. e¢4 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
tSaPALL MALL sw, 


HEAD OFFICE - 3 GEORGE STREET SG 
EDINBURGH 


BE A SUCCESSFUL ARTIST 


OULD you like to draw—to sketch 

—to paint? To record in line and 

colour the scenes, incidents and 
personalities of your daily life? With just 
a little initiative, and even the average 
of ability, you may acquire this fascinat- 
ing accomplishment which will add so 
much pleasure and profit to your enjoy- 
ment of life. 

The ability to draw is a more common 
gift than is generally supposed. Many 
possess it, but only a few have acquired 
that training and “teghnique which is 
essential to success. 

The opinion of John Hassall, R.1., that 
many people unsuspectingly have. this 
latent talent within them has been justi- 
fied time and again by the gratifying success of so many students of 
the John Hassall Correspondence Art School, St. Albans. 

By the JOHN HASSALL WAY, you can learn to draw in your 
leisure hours at home through the post, easily and without hindrance 
to your present occupation. You receive individual and personal 
tuition by an expert. From the outset you learn to create, and even 
efter only a few lessons you may—-according to the measure of your 
ability and enthusiasm—substantially increase your income by selling 
your work to the papers. Send a copy of the accompanying sketch 
(or an example of your, original work), together with the coupon be- 
low, and you will receive, in return, a free but expert criticism of 
your artistic ability, and a presentation copy of the handsome, 
illustrated brochure which tells in detail all about the JOHN 
HASSALL WAY; what it is, what it has done, and what it can do 


for you. COUPON—Post Now [— 


FREE. The John Hassall Correspondence Art School, 
Dept. H9/3, St. Albans. 

Please send me —without charge or obligation 
—a copy of the Illustrated Brochure, ‘‘ The 
John Hassall Jay,’ and free criticism of 
enclosed sketch (my own work). 




























Copy this 
sketch jor 
free criticism. 
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PYJAMAS ¢ SOFT COLLARS 


AROUND. the neck, across the chest, at every point where 
Shirts are either right or wrong, ““LUVISCA” Shirts show 
evidence of. careful production. So also, do ‘“* LUVISCA” 
Pyjamas—made from the same silky fabric. A fine array of 
fast handsome colourings may be found at your outfitters. 


SOLD BY LEADING HOSIERS, OUTFITTERS and STORES. 


If eny difficulty in obtaining, write 
sae pee COURTAULDS LTD. (Dept. 58M), 16 St. 
aE Martin’s-le-Grand laden 20 1, for name 
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Warm Woollen Gown with reverse 

check collar and cuffs (as illustrated). 

In shades of fawn, brown, grey or 

camel ... van ee ... 45/- 

Other qualities from 30/- to 95/- 
Men’s Outfitting, Eastern Building. 


Men’s Hairdressing Salon 
(Basement, Eastern Building) 
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CHARACTER 
WITHOUT MOODS 


A man appreciates the character of Classic Tobacco, It gives him 
{ull measure of fine tlavour from its rich blend, burning evenly, 
fragrantly and coolly ‘til the !ast little disc is smoked at the bottom 
cf the bowl—without asking him to put up with temperamental 
lapses. Unendingly, it smokes pleasurably, taking no toll of tongue 
or throat, In all, an utterly good tobacco, reasonably priced. 









FOR CURTAINS AND CARPETS. 


[* Curtains and Coverings designed to 
satisfy the present-day desire for . 
harmony, you will find no wider range | 
than at Heal’s. And when it comes 
to the Carpets—only at Heal’s can you | 
be sure of completing a scheme of 
furnishing in the modern spirit. 
Catalogue of Carpets and Pattern 
Bcoks of Materials, sent on request. 


HEAL & SON, LTD. 
193/188 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, Wi. 





4 A proportion of the advertising appropriation has been set aside to give b 
all Classic Curly Cut smokers a bonus. Particulars in every packet. 
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2-OZ. TINS 1/8: I-LB. JARS 13/4 (NO CHARGE FOR JAR). 
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News of the Week 


The State of the Parties 
dare political confusion has been scarcely reduced by 
the attempt of the Unionist Party to straighten 
out its affairs—for the result of the South Paddington 
election cancelled the effect of the vote of confidence 
in Mr. Baldwin—or by the attempt of the Government 
to convince Parliament that they have an unemployment 
policy. In one way the confusion has been increased 
because in the remnant of the Liberal Party, which 
was more united than any other Party in spite of growing 
differences on the fiscal question, a new split has appeared. 
The Liberals in the division after the debate on the 
Address on Tuesday showed themselves to be at sixes 
and severis. Sir Robert Hutchison, the: chief Liberal 
Whip, rejected Mr. Lloyd George’s advice and voted 
against the Government, as did also Sir John Simon 
and three other Liberals. Sir Robert afterwards resigned 
his post. These Liberals,-with whom Lord Reading is said 
to agree, are convinced. that--the -Government are so 


alarmingly imefficient that the danger of keeping them 
in office is greater than the sum of all the dangers 
which would be presented by a change of Government. 
On the other hand, four Liberals, even more determined 
than Mr. Lloyd George that the Government should 
not be defeated, thought that abstention was not enough 
and went into the Labour lobby. Some theory of 
political relativity would be required to reveal any 
reasoned purpose in politics to-day. Instead of straight 
lines there is a mass of curves and deflections. 
* * * * 


The Debate on the Address 

On Monday and Tuesday the House of Commons 
debated the Unionist amendment to the Address, which 
deplored the failure of the Government in regard to 
unemployment. Mr. Chamberlain, who moved _ the 
amendment, said that the Government alone refused 
to recognize the existence of a crisis and were singular 
in having no policy. His cure was the immediate pro- 
tection of home markets and the ultimate achievement 
of Imperial economic unity. He admitted that this 
economic unity was a “long-distance policy,” as it 
involved the all-round surrender of the spirit of “ our 
own country first.” Mr. Graham found it easy enough to 
chaff the Unionists about the disapproval which Mr. 
Chamberlain’s caution would provoke in Lord Beaver- 
brook. Whether the Unionists said “ food taxes ” or not 
they meant food taxes. A change-over to Protection 
would at once cause a tariff war, and by that we should lose 
more than we should gain. The only practical means of 
attaining Impcrial economic unity were voluntary Pre- 
ferences and universal Rationalization. Sir Herbert 
Samuel argued that if the Government really thought that 
currency questions and the uneven distribution of gold 
were important they ought at least to do something to 
correct the mistakes ; but he added that bad as things 
were they would be worse if the Unionists were sub- 
stituted for the Labour Party. This declaration there and 
then robbed the debate of all tactical reality. 

* * * * 

On Tuesday when the debate was continued Mr. 
Lloyd George confirmed Sir Herbert Samuel’s declaration 
in favour of reprieving the Government, but the reception 
of his speech showed how uneasy are the relations between 
the Liberals and the Government. Mr. Herbert Morrison 
read out a long list of relief works provided by the Govern- 
ment, his purpose being to prove that the Government’s 
expenditure would soon reach the level demanded by 
the Liberals without résorting to the Liberals’ scheme 
of a great loan. An interesting point in Mr. Baldwin’s 
speech was his denial that any existing Treaty would be an 
obstacle to a general tariff. He rebuked some of the 
younger men for talking about Parliament: as though it 
were effete. The truth was, he thought, that demoeracy 
was still undeveloped. The Government were like 
those Fundamentalists who had begun to read Darwin— 
they were paralysed by a sudden loss of faith. The 
Prime Minister: disposed of the indignation against 
dumping as being due to an “ anti-Soviet complex.” 
He then repeated the old story—as though it were an 
excuse for the absence of remedies—about the universal 
depression and laid any blame that was due in the matter 
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upon the late Government for having restored the gold 
standard. His speech was interrupted a good deal, and 
according to the Times report after he had sat down he 
audibly used an abusive expression about the Unionists 
which suggests that he had lost control through being 
overworked and overwrought. In the division the 
Unionist amendment was rejected by 281 votes to 250. 
* * * * 

Sir John Simon’s Revolt 

The action of Sir John Simon in throwing over his 
leader on Tuesday was explained afterwards by the 
publication of a letter which he had written to Mr. 
Lloyd George on October 25th. In the letter he says 
that the Liberals are in danger of carrying their offers of 
helping the Government to the point of subservience, 
and that he cannot believe that in this way Liberalism will 
become a more effective force. In particular he refuses 
to be a party to a reversal of the present Trade Union 
law. Therefore, he concludes, if the question of confidence 
in the Government should arise his action must be 
determined by his conviction that “the plain course is 
the best and that tactics must take care of themselves.” 

* * * * 
The Liberal Scheme for Unemployment 

The Liberal scheme for creating employment which 
has been drawn up by Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Lothian 
and Mr. Seebohm Rowntree was published in the papers 
of Tuesday. Its title, “To Tackle Unemployment ” 
is more modest than “* We can Conquer Unemployment.” 
The purpose is to deal with what is called “ the refractory 
million ” of unemployed—the excess above the numbers 
normally in process of transfer from one industry to 
another. The most startling proposal is a Development 
Loan of £250,000,000 to cover expenditure for the first 
two years, though, of course, the theory is that the money 
will be spent on remunerative objects. The authors 
ask for the appointment of a Conference representative 
of employers, Trade Unions, the Banks and the distribu- 
tive trades. As a set-off to the Development Loan 
there is a proposal for reducing the Government’s normal 
expenditure by 10 per cent. within six months. 

* * * ** 

The Unemployment Insurance scheme, the Liberals 
go on to say, should be reduced to its proper actuarial 
basis; closer relations between industry and banking 
should be encouraged ; the Trade Facilities Act should 
be restored ; there should be a vigorous policy of Empire 
Development ; there should be an Institute like that 
in the United States for bridging the gulf between 
science and industry; and the Board of Trade should 
become a better intermediary between industry and the 
State. As for agriculture, the State should acquire 
land and let it to tenants on farms ranging in size 
from three to a hundred acres. There might be one 
hundred thousand such farms, though all this would 
admittedly take some years. It is estimated that even- 
tually five hundred thousand more persons could be 
employed on the land. There are many things in the 
Liberal scheme which we like, but we cannot believe 
that the proposed retrenchment would be an adequate 
compensation for the enormous loan which frankly 
we dread. 

* * * * 
Mr. Baldwin and His Party 

At the Unionist Party meeting on Thursday, Octo- 
ber 30th, the rebels were successful in obtaining Mr. 
Baldwin’s consent to a ballot upon his leadership. Mr: 
Baldwin, after a dignified statement in which he submitted 
himself to the judgment of his followers, left the hall. 
Lord Beaverbrook was prevailed upon to speak, but did 


so with less force than he needed for his task. Perhaps 
Lord Hailsham placed the most important consideration 
before the meeting when he asked what better leader 
was waiting to take Mr. Baldwin’s place. In the ballot 
there were 462 votes for Mr. Baldwin and 116 against him, 
The question of confidence was then put to an open vote ; 
and as the rebels had agreed in advance to abide by the 
decision of the majority, every hand, except apparently 
that of Lord Beaverbrook, was held up for Mr. Baldwin, 
* * * * 

The South Paddington By-Election 

The ‘result of the South Paddington by-election was 
declared on Friday, October 31st, as follows :— 


Vice-Admiral E. A. Taylor aadees acai ee 11,209 
Sir Herbert Lidiard (U.) .. e- 10°68 
Miss Dorothy Evans (Lab.) ee 7,044 
Mrs. Neil Stewart-Richardson (United Empire) eo 494 
Majority .. oe oe . a 941 
At the last election Commodore H. D. King was unopposed, 
* * * * 


The Municipal Elections 

Last Saturday Labour received a considerable blow at 
the Municipal elections outside London. On_ balance 
Labour lost 65 seats, and the control of five of the 
twenty-five municipalities where it had a majority passed 
out of its hands. This happened in Leeds, Hull, Barnsley, 
Swansea and Blackburn. In Birkenhead, Sheffield, 
Derby and Mansfield the Labour majority was reduced. 
The Conservatives made a net gain of 69 seats. We 
hope that this turn of fortune. signifies that attention is 
at last being paid to the incomparable, but neglected, 
virtue of economy in public expenditure. If this is the 
meaning there could not possibly be a better sign. The 
same influence will be felt in Parliament—first of all 
in the debates on the maintenance grants in the Education 
Bill. 

* * * * 
The American Elections . . 

The American elections show a great tide of feeling 
against President Hoover. Although every political 
question was discussed in the campaign the real point of 
criticism was simply the personality of Mr. Hoover. 
His enemies call him an absolute failure and his friends 
are hard put to it to defend him against the facts. He 
came into oflice as ‘* Prosperity Hoover,” and prosperity 
has ever since been leaving the country. It is not quite 
fair, but Mr. Hoover has to bear the blame. He is not 
versed cnough in the arts of clever presentation to offer 
any sort of plausible apologia. If one of the non- 
economic questions discussed has overshadowed all others 
it has been Prohibition. The demand for a modification 
of the present law steadily grows. For the ‘first time 
since the War the Democrats have control of the House 
of Representatives and they also have a majority of one 
in the Senate. In the Senate there are now forty-eight 
Democrats and forty-seven Republicans with one Farmer- 
Labourite. In the House there are 209 Democrats, 
205 Republicans, one Farmer-Labourite and twenty 


doubtful. 
* * * * 


India 

The Manchester Guardian has performed a real service 
in emphasizing the precarious situation of the British 
Raj in India. The British position cannot be main- 
tained indefinitely by force. Indians at the coming 
Conference will speak with one voice for a responsible 
Central Government. Apparently, too, this is recom- 
mended in the latest memorandum from Lord Irwin, 
who is still being scurvily treated by a large proportion 
of his fellow-Unionists at home. We have tried 
in a leading article to illuminate the background against 
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which the drama of the Conference will be played. 
Here we would only give prominence to the wishes 
of those representing the Indian States who appear 
to be as anxious as any of their countrymen for this 
responsible Central Government. If the States are to 
enjoy a proportionate share in the future all-India 
Legislature and Executive, an entirely new situation 
will be created. Public opinion here, no less than 
Parliament itself, is lagging far behind Indian realities. 
We have therefore asked Dr. Edward Thompson, whose 
recent book, The Reconstruction of India, does more 
than most to lighten our darkness, to contribute some 
articles interpreting the Round Table Conference week 
by week. 
* * * * 

The Imperial Conference and Governors-General 

The most encouraging discussions at the Imperial 
Conference have been on Constitutional subjects. The 
statesmen have been less pernickety than the Constitu- 
tional lawyers. The question of the “ right to secede ” 
appears to have receded into its proper perspective. 
The right is not formally disputed—nor could it be— 
but it is a thing which is better implied than emphasized. 
A good deal of public attention has been drawn to the 
cognate question of the right of the Dominions to 
appoint their own Governors-General, particularly as a 
result of the suggestion in Australia that Sir Isaac Isaacs, 
a well-known Australian, should be the next Governor- 
General. Here again the right is better taken as implied. 
In other words, if a Dominion insisted on nominating 
its own Governor-General it could not, of course, be 
forced to change its mind. 

* * a * 


The real question is whether a Dominion would be 
wise to do this. We are convinced that it would be 
very unwise, for under the sketchy Constitutional 
declarations of 1926 the Governors-General were confined 
to the function of representing the King in person. 
Though that is a restricted function it is ceremonially, 
-sentimentally and constitutionally a highly important 
one. It is one of the harmless bonds which really bind. 
An impartial outsider is likely to be better fitted for this 
task than a native of the Dominion itself. We do not 
see, however, why distinguished men from other parts 
of the Empire besides Great Britain should not be 
nominated by His Majesty. A sort of General Post 
in Governors-General might be a valuable aid to enlighten- 
ment and friendship. 

* * * * 
General Hertzog 

The bearing of General Hertzog at the Imperial 
Conference commands general approval. He made a 
point of visiting Mr. Cosgrave in Dublin last week, 
and together they expressed in public their fidelity to 
the Declaration of 1926, which has removed once for all 
any “ sinister ” meaning attached to the words “ Empire ” 
and ‘ Imperial.” At a dinner of the Empire Parlia- 
mentary Association, General Hertzog made a fearless 
profession of faith in the civilizing influence of the white 
man in Africa, which was at the same time an appeal 
for consultation with the South African Government 
with regard to the future of East Africa. He urged 
that there can be no satisfactory solution of the so-called 
native problem which does not provide (1) that the 
white man’s rule shall be secure unto him, and (2) that 
the good will of the white man towards the native shall 
not be alienated. The other side was well put by the 
Archbishop of Cape Town in the Times on Tuesday, who 
pointed out that the good will of the native was no less 
‘important than the good will of the European: 


The Coronation in Abyssinia 
Last Sunday the new Emperor of Ethiopia, Tafari 
Makounen, was crowned before a gathering such as 
his Empire can hardly have seen before. King George 
was represented by the Duke of Gloucester, who presented 
finely wrought sceptres to the Emperor and the Empress. 
The celebrations which are succeeding the ceremony 
are worthy of African traditions of grandeur. The 
Emperor, whose career has already displayed the qualities 
suitable to a hero of romance, has entertained 30,000 
guests, in addition tothe foreign representatives. And this 
was no indiscriminate giving; the uninvited were kept 
away with whips. The new Emperor has restored peace 
to a troubled country, and will be the best of neighbours 
for the British Empire in East Africa. 
* * * * 
France and Italy 
Serious efforts have been made to compose Franco- 
Italian naval differences before the meetings of the 
Preparatory Disarmament Commission. Diplomatic ex- 
hortations by the United States, Japan, and Great 
Britain have been followed by a special visit to Rome 
by Mr. Hugh Gibson, the United States delegate. It is 
impossible, when we write, to say that any progress 
has been made, although a reported offer by Italy to 
declare a provisional naval holiday in all categories of 
ships deserves to be mentioned. Little importance 
need be attached to the ballon d’essai released in Paris 
according to which France would ratify the London 
Naval ‘Treaty independently, for that would mean 
introducing a “safeguarding” clause putting all the 
chief naval Powers at the mercy of Fascist policy. 
* ~ * * 
The Future of Germany in the Balance 
On Tuesday, Dr. Brining outlined his programme in 
the calm of the Reichsrat. A notable feature is the 
provision in the Budget for three more “ pocket ” battle- 
ships—10,000-ton armoured vessels, to be completed 
during the period 1931-36. A fourth is also to be laid 
down. Dr. Briining’s incisive manner is making a good 
impression on all Germans who have not succumbed to 
desperation and the excesses which feed on it. Although 
the Socialists may press for modifications in the economy 
measures, it is not expected that they will go back on 
their decision to support Constitutionalism. The world 
economic crisis has upset the calculations of the Young 
Plan and cognate agreements. There is among reason- 
able Germans an ominous lack of confidence as to their 
country’s ability to pay after the winter. 
* * * . 
The Rede Lecture 
At Cambridge on Tuesday Sir James Jeans delivered 
the Rede Lecture. It is impossible to attempt a summary 
here, but we may note that Sir James Jeans makes 
explicit what has been implicit in much recent scientific 
philosophy—the return, by a different route, to the 
conclusions of Bishop Berkeley. “* The universe begins 
to look more like a great thought than like 4 great 
machine.” We must praise once more Sir James’s 
ability to interpret science and mathematics—mathe- 
matics in the rarefied atmosphere where it merges into 
philosophy—in terms which can be understood by any 


educated man. 
* x * * 

Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. on 
May Ist, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday, 
1023x.d. ; on Wednesday week, 102}}x.d.; a year ago, 99}; 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 95}; on 
Wednesday week, 94}; a year ago, 84}; Conversion 
Loan (3} per cent.) was on Wednesday 82{; on Wednesda 
week, 81}; a year ago, 73}. : : 
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Prelude to the Indian Conference 


O say that the nation is sick to death of party 

politics in their present morld is to put it mildly. 

Sir Oswald Mosley expressed the opinion of millions when, 

in Parliament on Wednesday, October 29th, he deplored 

the obsolete Protection-Free Trade controversy, ard 
pleaded as follows : 

“Tf once we could realize and agree that the old basis of our 
trade was gone and gone for ever, that we had got to face the 
modern problem with the modern mind, then we could lift this 
economic problem right above the turmoil of party clamour, and 


with national unity seek and achieve the solution adequate to 
the modern mind... .” 


Of equal importance, nay, far greater, is a bold 
attempt to apply the “ modern mind” to the relations 
of Great Britain and India. 

Some years ago at Oxford the present writer was 
wrestling with one of those General Papers which an 
article in the Spectator has recently described, and was 
confronted by the question “ Can the characteristics of 
the twentieth century be traced to any one common 
principle ?’’ We venture to maintain that there is one 
such principle animating the individual and the social 
life of our time, a principle which is familiar to us in the 
phrase “ self-determination,” but which is more intelligible 
perhaps when described as _ “ self-expression ’’—or 
emancipation. In their different spheres, the changed 
attitude of young men and women to their parents, the 
Labour Movement, and the—still to-day preponderant— 
force of nationalism, are all the expression of this principle. 
We neglect or ignore it at our peril, and true wisdom 
consists in harnessing the terrific force which it generates 
to the machinery of government. 

In the development of the British Commonwealth of 
free and autonomous nations, our reputation for states- 
manship has been firmly established, and the invention 
of Dominion Status was rightly acclaimed by General 
Smuts as “the greatest political discovery of the 
nineteenth century.” The task of British statesmanship 
is now none other than to apply the self-same principle 
in relation to the problem of India. Ours is a tremendous 
responsibility, to guide and “ emancipate” one-fifth of 
the human race, but never let it be said that, where the 
issue is so crystal-clear, Great Britain has been tried in 
the balance and found wanting. 

For four months the Spectator has thrown open its 
columns to the examination by Indians and British of 
the various facets of the problem. The time has come 
to sum up own conclusions from the wealth of 
evidence which has been placed at the disposal of British 
public opinion—to attempt, in fact, a focussing of the 
situation as it will present itself at the Round Table 
Conference which opens next week. 

One supreme fact stands out, and they must be blind 
who cannot sce it. We mean the united demand of 
Indians—in whatever category they may be docketed 
by those who profess to understand Indian affairs—for 
Dominion Status, with safeguards, here and now. This 
is the legitimate protest of a son or daughter who has 
attained his or her majority against a too motherly 
mother. For whatever may be her capacity for looking 
after her own affairs, India has attained her majority. 
She is recognized as an adult people by the international 
community, she enjoys already in the League of Nations 
complete equality of status with Great Britain, status 
on a par with the English speaking Dominions and other 
Members of the League. And yet, because of muddled 
thinking—and not through any lack of good will—that 
adult status has hitherto been refused to India by the 
chief partner of the British Commonwealth, who, at the 
same time, has for a century and more fulfilled the 


our 


functions of guardian and trustee. In all that we have 
written this year about India, we have endeavoured to 
show that, until this preliminary act of reparation to 
Indian self-respect is performed, there is no hope of 
grappling with the concrete issues which are to be the 
subject-matter of the Round Table Conference. 

It is arguable that Dominion Status has more to do 
with the external relations of all-India than with the 
burning question of internal administration, on which 
British public opinion and the British Parliament are 
asked now to fix their minds. There remains, however, the 
pledge (or promise) of 1917, whereby this country 
undertook to help India towards “ responsible self- 
government.” We have only to reflect on the admitted 
strength of national consciousness in the Dominions to 
see that, if we are to be true to our trust, one thing we 
must do—transfer from Whitehall to Delhi as much 
responsibility for internal administration as is possible 
in the circumstances of India as_ she is to-day, and 
as she will be to-morrow. Any tinkering with the 
administrative machinery, any legalistic devices which 
obscure this cardinal principle, are unreal and valueless. 
Herein the Simon Commissioners erred, since to them 
Dominion Status, either in the psychological sense or 
in its relation to responsible self-government, was 
apparently an “untouchable” subject. The Simon 
Report does, it is true, advocate provincial autonomy, 
but it goes on to premise various safeguards which 
would leave ultimate control over the actions of the 
sovereign legislatures of India’s eight major provinces 
in the hands of Governors, themselves responsible to the 
Governor-General in Council and the latter authority 
remaining under the direction and control of the Secretary 
of State for India. In the name of a regard for Imperial 
interests which belongs to the thought-processes of a 
bygone age, the Simon Commissioners refused to admit 
the possibility even of responsible self-government at 
the centre. Yet that is precisely where the shoe pinches, 
as has been made abundantly clear by the criticism of 
Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyar, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
and others, who have written in our columns. The 
remark made by the Maharaja of Bikaner at a luncheon 
at the Hotel Metropole on Monday, that “ the imperative 
need of the day, therefore, is for courage and a 
sympathetic and imaginative understanding—not for 
distrust and timid caution,” might have been specially 
addressed to those eminent legal authorities and ex-adminis- 
trators and members of all three British parties who, willing 
India’s good, are yet, for lack of a little perception, 
preparing India’s and Britain’s ruin. 

We are very much impressed by the argument put 
forward in an article in the current issue of the Political 
Quarterly. The writer contends that in this business of 
constitution-making—setting aside for the moment the 
question of Dominion Status—there is one guiding 
principle which must be observed. It is essential to 
make the form of the central Government in India 
appropriate and adequate to the form of the provincial 
Government. Granted provincial autonomy—and no 
one surely pretends after the Simon Report that we can 
go back on that-—-this means then that the central 
government must also be a responsible government. 
It is, as it happens, the only way of making provincial 
autonomy safe for India, for we may be certain that 
any “strong” central government withdrawn from 
popular control would sooner or later break under the 
strain of the political forces released in the autonomous 


provinces. As all who are in touch with Indian opinion 
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will admit, and anyone who reads An Indian Diary, by 
Mr. Edwin Montagu, can see it writ large, the whole 
gravamen of the charge against British rule lies in the 
irresponsibility and stiffness of the central administrative 
machinery. That rigidity can be softened only in one 
way, by the grant of a measure of responsibility in the 
central government no less than in the provinces. We 
said last week, and we would emphasize it again, that 
there is no real danger in letting the name “ responsible 
self-government ” be in advance of the fact. If the 
forecast of the recommendations from the Government 
of India—namely, a measure of dyarchy at the centre, 
for the time being—be accurate, no one will be more 
pleased than ourselves, and we think that on the basis 
of such proposals an agreement with the Indian 
representatives, not excluding those who speak for the 
States, can be reached. This is not the place to discuss 
the questions of detail, the Army, the position of the 
Indian States, &e. We are convinced that any 
responsible Indian Government will leave defence and 
foreign relations in British hands, until such time as 
Indians are equal to the responsibility and duties 
attaching to full Dominion Status, 


Finally, nothing is more unreal than the assumption 
that British help, Great Britain’s share in the 
responsibility of Government, is going to be refused. 
The co-operation of British and Indians in the common 
work of administration—in the widest sense of the 
term—will go on in the future as in the past, with this 
difference only, that British aid will be by Indian 
invitation. It is because so many of those who work in 
India have gone there as “ India’s servants, not as her 
rulers,”’ that the British Raj has on the whole succeeded 
so well. Let us have the courage to grant to India 
Swaraj, in the sense of Dominion Status, and 
responsibility, and the happy personal relations that 
have subsisted between British and Indian servants will 
continue. 

This is our message to the Round Table Conference, 
and to all those who will be following its proceedings 
with the closest attention. Idealism apart, the interest 
of this country, of the Empire, is to establish a 


constitution for India on a permanent basis, con- 
ferring on a federated India, without further pro- 
crastination, the right of India to control her own 


affairs. 


Jews and Arabs 


TO ONE, judging from the probabilities, could have 
predicted that the Jews would win such wide and 
powerful sympathy for their case in Palestine as we must 
acknowledge that they have won. It is an example— 
greatly to their credit in its way—of their perseverance, 
of their capacity for persuasive argument, and of their 
intense racial cohesion. They have succeeded in being 
magnificently articulate and have enlisted on their side 
most powerful coadjutors—Mr. Baldwin, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, Mr. Amery, Mr. Lloyd George, General 
Smuts, Lord Hailsham and Sir John Simon. Meanwhile 
the Arabs, who are still the vast majority of the population 
in Palestine and who belong to the race which has been 
in occupation there for a thousand years, are conspicuously 
inarticulate. They are innocent of propaganda. They 
sometimes send to London a not very eflicient delegation, 
helped by brighter brains from the Moslems of Egypt, 
to plead their case; but compared with the Jews they 
are destitute of the rudiments of political art. 

In thus stating the facts we must guard ourselves 
against even seeming to make any suggestion in derogation 
of a National Home for the Jews in Palestine. We have 
the strongest sympathy with that project and, even if 
we had not, we should consider that Great Britain 
was bound by the most solemn pledges to help the Jews 
to found and preserve a National Home. Everything 
turns upon the correct interpretation of the Mandate 
under which Great Britain undertook to make room 
for a National Home while administering the affairs of 
-alestine in the interests of all. The Mandate defines 
the purpose of the Balfour Declaration as “the esta- 
blishment in Palestine of a National Home for the Jewish 
people, it being clearly understood that nothing should be 
done which might prejudice the civil and religious rights of 
existing non-Jewish communities in Palestine.” Article VI 
of the Mandate develops the matter further :— 


“The Administration of Palestine, while ensuring that the 
rights and position of other sections of the population are not 
prejudiced, shall facilitate Jewish immigration under suitable 
conditions and shall encourage, in co-operation with the Jewish 
Agency referred to in Article IV., close settlement (l’etablissement 
intenstf) by Jews on the land, including State lands and waste 
lands not required for public purposes.” 


The Jews now complain that the British Government 
in the recent Statement of Policy in the White Paper 


have repudiated these promises. The basis of the charge 
is the declaration in the White Paper that owing to the 
large amount of Arab unemployment the Jews will not 
be allowed—temporarily, as we understand it—to refuse 
to employ Arabs, and that Jewish immigration is to be 
“suspended ” so long as it is a demonstrable cause of 
the failure of Arabs to obtain work on land. Surely the 
Jews greatly overstate their case when they take 
Article VI of the Mandate to mean that all State lands 
shall be at their disposal. Dr. Weizmann, however, 
reads it as meaning nothing less. We, on the contrary, 
suppose it to mean that State lands are at the disposal of 
Jews in so far as the Government consider that they can 
take them up without prejudice to the Government’s 
general obligations. Is it not obvious that if the Jews 
are helped in any way at the expense of the Arabs the 
balanee, which must be held between the Arabs and the 
Jews (also under a solemn pledge), will be upset ? 

The Week-End Review of last week published an article 
by Dr. Weizmann in which he said :— 

‘** No statesmanlike view of the duty of the Mandatory Power 
in regard to both Jews and Arabs could ignore the fact that Trans- 
jordan is legally part of Palestine ; that it has a cultivatable area 
equal to that of Palestine ; that it has a population of only 300,000 ; 
that in race, language, and culture its people are indistinguishable 
from the Arabs of Western Palestine ; that it is separated from 
Western Palestine only by a narrow stream; that it has been 
established as an Arab reserve, and that it would be just as easy 
for landless Arabs or cultivators from congested areas to migrate 
to Transjordan as to migrate from one part of Western Palestine 
to another. There is no mention of this fundamental fact in the 
Statement of Policy.” 

We cannot help saying that we are startled and a little 
shocked by this argument. It is all too easy to say that 
a landless Arab in Palestine would be much better off 
in Transjordan, where there is plenty of room for him and 
that he is a fool for not going there. But let us see how 
such an argument would look if it was applied in this 
country. Suppose that, for some unlikely reason of State, 
the Government granted facilities in Lancashire for a 
special industrial undertaking by a foreign company 
and that when the local Lancashire people as a result 
were thrown out of employment the Government said 
that there was plenty of room for them in Devonshire, 
that Devonshire was, after all, a more desirable county 
than Lancashire, and that if they chose to remain where 
they were they could go to the devil in their own way, 
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since the Government never had been and never could be 
responsible for what had happened. This would be 
considered a bullying and outrageous use of power by 
any Government. The unemployed Lancashire people 
would protest that they saw no reason why they should 
be intimidated into leaving homes in which their fathers 
and grandfathers had lived, and every humanc person 
would agree with them. 

We hope that it is not too late to appeal to Jewry 
to be merciful even as it is strong. For the moment it has 
won many ears all over the world, but it does not follow 
that this support will remain if it comes to be suspected 
that an attempt is being made to demand the pound of 
flesh in Palestine. It is often said even by those who 
loathe every tendency to anti-Semitism that the Jews 
necessarily hold a divided allegiance—that British Jews, 
for example, while they try to be, and as a matter of fact 
are, excellent subjects of the Crown, cannot forget that 
their faith or racial cohesion may make very strong 
contrary demands upon them. Great Britain accepted 
the Mandate in Palestine with honest and generdus 
intentions. It would be most unwise of the Jews to make 
her position there permanently intolerable by refusing 
any and every compromise that impartial people would 
regard as the only means of keeping the balance between 
Arabs and Jews. 

We suggested last week that the Government might 
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after all agree to the proposal for a Round Table Con. 
ference which Dr. Weizmann has said was rejected 
last September. By a Round Table Conference we mean; 
of course, a genuine discussion under the guidance of the 
Mandatory Power between those Jews and Arabs who 
are directly concerned. It would be intolerable that 
the well-organized Jews of America or any other country 
should claim the right to be represented in such a con- 
ference. It is necessary to say this because we notice 
that Dr. Weizmann declared in the Week-End Review 
that “the rights of the Jews in respect of Palestine 
are rights belonging to the whole Jewish people through- 
out the world.” It is true that the Home is intended as 
a rallying point and a source of pride for all Jews, but 
the conditions of life in Palestine are the business of the 
Mandatory Power and the people of Palestine only, 
An agreement between the Jews and Arabs in Palestine 
is the only true solution, for these are the people who 
have to live together. 

Apart from that, of course, there is always the possibility 
of advice amounting to an instruction from the Permanent 
Mandates Commission, and, if that Commission is in any 
doubt as to the meaning of the Mandate, the proper 
body to clear up ambiguities is, as Lord Hailsham 
and Sir John Simon pointed out in a letter to the Times, 
the Hague Court. The first step, however, ought to be 
an earnest effort to produce a local agreement. 


The Challenge To Religious Orthodoxy 


[In this series men and women presenting the outlook of the younger generation have been invited to express their criticism of organized 


religion in order that their views may be answered from the Christian standpoint. 
This week Canon Pym replies to Mrs. A. Williams-Ellis’ article on ‘* Children 
Next week Mr. Bertrand Russell will write on “* Religion and Happiness.”’] 


we hold that it should be met by those best qualified to do so. 
and Religion.” 


Such criticism, well and ill-informed, is common, and 


Children and Religion 


By CANON 


FINHE article in the Spectator of November Ist on 

this subject makes one statement which must 
be challenged forthwith. It is that “ religion asks .. . 
the sacrifice of too much consistency and too much intel- 
lectual integrity.” That may be true of the writer; I 
am only concerned to deny the implication that those 
who believe in Christ as God must needs be either stupid 
or dishonest or both. Scepticism seems constantly to 
claim a monopoly of intelligence plus honesty ; it is not 
a claim which can be substantiated, and if scepticism is 
based upon such an assumption it rests, itself, upon a 
dishonest foundation. 

The personality of a child demands candour. How 
ean I allow my child to be taught something which I 
believe to be untrue? I cannot—at least J cannot 
arrange it. Ifa sincere atheist I shoud rebel against the 
teaching of revealed religion to my children for motives 
of expediency. ‘The moral and intellectual vacuum ” 
must be filled with something else. The question of 
God or not God is far too serious a matter about which to 
trifle for a momentary convenience. I know that all 
parents who have renounced any belief in God would not 
agree with this, but I feel that if I were an atheist I 
could not allow my children to be taught belief in a 
non-existent God, given that my conviction was complete. 

If that were the position there would be nothing to 
discuss, unless to-day’s writer is to take up some of last 
weck’s objections to Christianity upon which are founded 
the objections to teaching it to children. I propose to 
allude briefly to some of these objections before proceeding 
to the main business. Thousands of ministers of religion, 





including myself, do not teach immortality as an antidote 
to fear of death; we teach it because we believe it; be- 


T. W. Prem. 


cause it is intellectually a coherent part of the Christian 
view of life. Its removal would mean much more than 
the removal of a convenient concept for dealing with 
childish fears. 

As to Russia—it is possible, indeed quite common, to 
entertain a great respect for that social experiment, to 
wish it well, and yet to object to persecution ; it is pos- 
sible to believe that the latter has occurred, without being 
unduly credulous, whereas it is almost impossible to 
believe that it has not occurred without wallowing in 
credulity. 

I am sorry to make such an obvious tu quoque, but last 
week’s contributor seems to have tlic comforting, but 
incorrect, notion that anyone who disagrees with her 
must be suffering from mental or moral imbecility. The 
remarks about Russia are preceded by a paragraph on 
loyalties. Cannot the writer be sympathetic with the 
loyalty of those who bear the name of Christ in England 
towards those who bear His name in Russia? Or, 
again, is her admiration of loyalty restricted to an admira- 
tion of such loyalties as she herself shares ? 

We are told that the Russian is a typical illustration of 
the manner in which “ the Churches . . . seem ready to 
condemn all I hold sacred.”” Iam sorry that the Churches 
should do this, but I am left wondering ; for I find that 
one example most unilluminating. 

To return to the children—there is matter for discussion 
only if those responsible for their upbringing adopt the 
agnostic position; they find insuperable difficulties in 
accepting Christian orthodoxy ; they are impressed by 
the array of intellectual problems, some of them insoluble, 
which bar the way; they intensely dislike the idea of 
* faith ’ as it seems to them an unsatisfactory short. cut. 
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But they recognize that they cannot reject one set of 
dogmas, merely to embrace another set. For let there 
be no doubt about it that atheism is dogmatic ; it requires 
“ faith ” in unproved assertions. There are good grounds 
for asserting “There is Ged.” There are not better 
grounds for making the contrary assertion, “* There is no 
God.” If Christianity has its problem of “* the existence 
and origin of evil,” atheism has its problem of the exis- 
tence and origin of good ; if the Church finds it difficult 
to explain a.cancer or a bad church-member in terms of 
Jesus Christ,. atheism has no easier task in explaining 
Saint Francis or a Beethoven sonata in terms of atomic 
energy alone. 

Many agnostics recognize this: they are not prepared 
to assert that there is no. God, for they do not feel that 
they know enough to be so sure. In what way, then, 
shall they present the matter to their children? It is 
difficult for a believer in Christ to answer this question 
without bias, but I hope that what follows may not be 
unfairly affected by that belief. 

I should have thought an agnostic would be anxious 
to secure the best religious teaching possible for his child. 
Admitting the odd chance that there may be God he 
would not deliberately prevent one he loved from explor- 
ing that chance. ‘ Of such is the kingdom of heaven ” ; 
even if you strip those words of their special associations 
and of any particular authority, they yet remain a correct 
estimate of the religious genius of a majority of children. 
I could not, myself, encourage such a tendency in my 
children if I totally disbelieved in any real objective for 
religious genius. But if I was prepared to admit that 
there might be something in religion I should not think 
it fair to hinder my child from discovering what might be 
true while he was equipped with an apparatus commonly 
supposed to be appropriate for the purpose. 

It would be easy later to put the other side of things ; 
to tell him that many pcople, clever, honest, and good, 
did not believe as he had been taught ; to tell him why ; 
to ply him with agnostic literature; to tell him the 
necessity of reconsidering the whole matter with an 
adult intelligence. Indeed as a father who believed in 
Christianity, I should wish to do much of this for my own 
children as they grew up; for I should not wish a son or 
daughter to go through life in blinkers, nor yet that those 
blinkers should be removed except under the supervision, 
if not by the hand, of one who loved. 


Science: Yesterday 


‘ 


The greater the agnostic’s respect for “ intellectual 
scrupulosity ” the greater will be his anxiety to secure 
the best possible presentation of revealed religion for his 
children. To present the most plausible and commend- 
able agnosticism side by side with an average or below- 
par Christianity would hardly be a mark of that integrity 
of which sceptics speak. 

The teacher will never “take refuge” in telling the 
child that he will understand, when he is grown-up, 
things about God which she, the teacher, does not herself 
understand. When one of my children now at school 
asks me for botanical information which I am unable to 
give, I say, “ I’m sorry, I don’t know; I’ve never really 
studied botany, and certainly can’t teach it to you.” 
I then make it my business to discover the means by 
which my child may obtain correct information. 

Suppose that my personal opinion is that botany is 
all rubbish (and that is the atheistic view of revealed 
religion) I say so; but if Iam doubtful (agnostic) as to its 
value I do not suppose that my own uninformed answers 
constitute a fair or sufficient method of mecting the 
enquiry. Yet it is remarkable that people, whose respect 
for learning in other departments is undoubted, treat the 
science of God, theology, with contempt. If a problem 
occurs about God with which they cannot themselves 
deal, they tend to treat it as a problem which cannot be 
dealt with; they treat it as they would not dream of 
treating a problem in physics about which they were not, 
in any proper sense, expert. 

This is a mistake which is not confined to agnostics. 
In many a Christian home “ Have faith” is the only 
answer given to some question which ought to be thrashed 
out further. And the teacher must be not only competent 
in a technical sense, but also a sincerely practising 
believer ; for religion is caught as well as taught ; that is 
why the agnostic parent, however well-meaning, cannot 
fairly make the correct answer, not herself believing in 
it. 

I do not pretend that there are not difficulties, of the 
kind described last week, where agnostic parents or 
guardians are trying to secure Christian instruction for 
their charges. But I believe that those difficultics are 
not insurmountable to those who, because of their 
intellectual scrupulosity, intend that their children shall 
really hear the best that can be said on both sides of the 
question. 


and To-day 


ce 


[The following article is the third of a series, not mainly intended to convey knowledge of particular conclusions that are being reached 
in various sciences—this will only be incidental—but rather to give some conception of the new modes of thought and changes of method 
that are being developed with the extension of scientific knowledge, in a manner which is comprehensible and interesting to the lay reader. 


This weck Professor William McDougall, of Duke University, N.C., writes on Psychology. 


Next week Professor A. M. Carr Saunders will 


write on Sociology.] 


Psychology 


By Proressor Witi1AMmM McDovuGaLu. 


N the nineteenth century psychology showed four 

- dominant aims: first, to describe the stream of 
consciousness as completely as possible; secondly, to 
analyse the stream thus introspectively described into 
ultimate units analogous to the atoms of physical science ; 
thirdly, to explain the course and composition of the 
stream as determined in the main by the interplay of 
these assumed units ; fourthly, to correlate each kind of 
mental unit or atom with some process occurring in some 
bit of nerve-tissue of specific constitution and occupying 
some definable position in the brain. Since the brain was 
regarded as a mass of reflex paths, chains of nerve-cells 
complexly interwoven to form a multitude of routes from 
sense-organs to muscles, it was hoped that it would 
eventuaily be possible to explain all human activities in 
terms of transmission of physico-chemical changes along 


such reflex paths. Thus the psychology of yesterday 
tended strongly to transform itself into a system of 
strictly mechanistic explanations of human activities, 
known in Europe as “ reflexology ” and in America as 
“ behaviorism.” 

Exponents of this way of thinking are still numerous. 
But from several distinct sources have come powerful 
reactions against these aims and this resulting tendency. 
The latest and most direct blow to the hopes thus founded 
has come from the students of brain-functions ; they are 
bringing evidence that these functions cannot be analysed 
into elementary units each occurring in some anatomical 
unit, such as some particular nerve-cell or chain of cells ; 
but that what is specific in the brain process involved in 
any particular activity of the whole organism is some 
quality of the total process, some peculiarity of the total 
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field of energy-changes, rather than any mere sum of 
specific processes in specialized groups of brain-elements. 

Closely allied in influence is the fine work on perception 
of the German school of Gestalt. This work has abun- 
dantly demonstrated that the atomistic or atomizing 
tendency in the description and explanation of the stream 
of consciousness is very misleading, that the stream cannot 
properly be described as a sum of elements but only as a 
configuration, every distinguishable part of which makes 
its contribution to the nature of the whole and is in turn 
determined in its nature by the whole. 

Allied again in influence is the principle of “ emer- 
gence,” primarily a principle of organic evolution, which 
insists on the essential novelty and unpredictability of 
the results of new conjunctions or syntheses of processes 
in the organism ; it claims that such syntheses are truly 
creative, and regards conscious processes not as function- 
less accompaniments of the physico-chemical processes of 
the brain, but as playing within the whole psycho- 
physical configuration, a réle that increases in importance 
as evolution goes on. 


From the side of the social sciences comes a protest 


that calls for even more radical reform of the psychology 
of yesterday. The workers in those sciences have long 
hoped for very substantial help from psychology ; but 
hope deferred has made the heart sick. They have 
found that the psychology of yesterday, with its strongly 
mechanistic tendency, fails to provide them with the 
foundation on which alone they can build, a true account 
of human nature as they see it at work in social activities 
of all kinds. Pending the development of a psychology 
serviceable to the social sciences, those sciences have in 
the past been content to work with the psychological 
assumptions embedded in common speech, modified or 
enriched in any way that suited the taste and purpose of 
each worker; but recently, and more especially in Ger- 
many, the social scientists have become impatient of the 
slow progress of the academic psychology that models 
itself on the physical sciences ; they propose to let it go 
its own way unheeded under the title of ‘ strictly 
scientific psychology,” and to develop for their own 
purposes and in accordance with their own needs a very 
different psychology, to be known as the psychology of 
the mental sciences (die Geisteswissenschaften). This is 
clearly a pis aller. We cannot long be content with this 
programme, the development side by side of two utterly 
different accounts of human nature. The repudiation of 
the academic psychology of yesterday by the social 
sciences is a protest and a grave reproof, is weighty 
evidence that that psychology has followed a false ideal 
and based itself on wrong principles. The remedy cannot 
be the development of two sciences of human nature 
proclaiming radically different principles ; but can only 
be the reform of the science. 

And the needed reform is made easier by recent de- 
velopments of physical science. With the passing of 
atomic materialism ; with doubt cast upon strict deter- 
mination of all processes, even in the inorganic sphere ; 
with the disappearance of all clear distinction between 
matter and energy; with the increasing tendency to 
make events in space-time the primary postulates or 
ultimates of science, the old arguments against the causal 
efficacy of psychic activity, which yesterday seemed so 
convincing, have lost their force ; we are yet at liberty to 
believe that psychie activities belong to the realm of 
nature and should no longer be relegated to the sphere 
of the supernatural, some realm of pseudo-reality. Under 
these more favourable conditions the psychologists who 
have never accepted physics as the model of their science 
and have never approved the mechanistic tendencies of 


—. 


yesterday are gaining a hearing. Their tendency is to go 
back for their starting-point to the teaching of Aristotle 
and, regarding the separation of the psychic from the 
physical and the banishment of the former from the world 
of nature as unfortunate consequences of the dispropor- 
tionately rapid progress of the physical sciences, to insist 
upon the unity of the organism and all its functions, 
While some hope that due recognition of the wholeness of 
the organism will suffice to reform the psychology of 
yesterday, others accept the Aristotelian position more 
whole-heartedly, and proclaim the absolute necessity of 
recognizing the teleological form of causal activity as 
characteristic of organisms ; they regard the developed 
and undeniably purposive activities of men as but the 
highly evolved form of obscure psychic or hormic urges 
toward natural goals displayed even by lower animals ; 
and they see evidence that beneath the activities open to 
our introspection goes on a wealth of obscure activities 
of the same general nature as those others and func- 
tionally continuous with them, constituting the very 
foundation of man’s personality and mental life. These 
obscure, less differentiated, less clearly observable move- 
ments in the depths of the organism have been increas- 
ingly recognized in recent times under such heads as “ The 
Unconscious,” the ‘* subliminal self,” the ‘* subconscious 
mind.” Among influences compelling recognition of this 
hormie foundation of human personality, the most 
powerful has been the work of Sigmund Freud and the 
various schools of psycho-analysis that owe their origin 
to his studies in the field of neurotic disorder. The great 
influence of Freud both on scientific and on popular 
thought has been due not only to the sensational nature 
of much of his teaching, but also and more justifiably to 
the fact that Freud has approached the facts and the 
problems of neurotic disorder with a mind untroubled by 
academic theories and by any prejudices in favour of 
clean-cut distinctions and nice consistency, and, with 
astonishing insight, has evolved his theories to fit the 
facts as he seemed to find them. It is true that, as he has 
gathered about him a band of enthusiastic disciples, his 
views have taken on increasingly the nature of a body of 
esoteric doctrines, dogmatically taught and accepted, 
doctrines which include, no doubt, much error and much 
exaggeration. But in spite of these drawbacks it can 
hardly be doubted that history will accord to him a great 
place in modern thought, as the man who more than any 
other forced upon science adequate recognition of the 
rich though deeply hidden bases of all our mental life and 
who devised methods, especially the method of dream- 
analysis, for the exploration of those depths. 

The academic psychology of to-day is busy with the 
assimilation of what is best founded in the teachings of 
Freud, especially the principles of repression and sub- 
conscious conflict. And since these principles are radically 
teleological, this assimilation is compelling a reluctant 
abandonment of the mechanistic tendency. 

The profound transformation of psychology that is 
taking place may be expressed in one sentence : Whereas 
the psychology of yesterday, unduly subservient to the 
physical sciences, forced its “ facts ” to fit the currently 
accepted theories of natural science, the psychology of 
to-day is learning to stand on its own feet, to gather its 
“facts” with an open and impartial mind, and to for- 
mulate its theories to fit the facts. 
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The Week in Parliament 


HE Government has emerged from the debate on 
the Address with a substantial majority, but with 
its credit, if possible, lower than before. The Unionist 
attack was singularly effective—so good indeed that the 
few initial jeers at fiscal disagreements within the principal 
opposition party were soon silenced by the obvious and 
increasing discomfiture of the Treasury Bench. Major 
Elliot opened with a damaging onslaught, in the course 
of which he roundly accused the Government of running 
away from the vital and urgent question of Unemployment 
Insurance because they dared not face the issues involved, 
although these were well enough known, and did not 
require a Royal Commission to elucidate them. Sir 
Oswald Mosley, who followed, agreed that it was indefen- 
sible on Mr. Snowden’s part to refuse borrowing powers 
for productive work, and at the same time to allow the 
Unemployment Fund to run into debt at the rate of 
half a million a week. He proceeded to give a penetrating 
and lucid analysis of the trade position of this country 
to a House which now follows his speeches with growing 
interest and attention; confessed himself a believer in 
the “ insulation’ of the home market; and closed on 
what might be described as a Fascist note. 

Mr. Oliver Stanley at once accepted Sir Oswald’s 
analysis of the situation, and seemed to suggest in the 
course of an able and well delivered speech, that some 
measure of agreement might also be achieved as to 
remedies. A debate which had thus began to open up large 
possibilities, was restored to the normal by Mr. Muggeridge. 
Nevertheless subsequent back-bench speeches from 
both sides of the House continued to reveal a rather 
unexpected convergence of ideas, especially amongst the 
younger generation. Of these ideas the most notable 
were a realization of the necessity for some form of 
Protection if existing wage standards are to be main- 
tained, and a certain impatience with the methods and 
procedure of the House of Commons. 

At intervals a Government spokesman—Major Attlee, 
Mr. Johnston, or another—twittered in and out of the 
discussion. But, with the exception of the President of 
the Board of Trade, they had nothing whatever to say. 
And Mr. Graham was frankly despairing. The funda- 
mental problem, he correctly observed, was to relate 
consumption to production. But he offered no suggestion 
how this was to be done. Falling commodity prices, due 
probably to monetary causes, were a primary cause of the 
prevailing depression and the ‘“ League of Nations was 
considering the question from an international point of 
view.” Protection he ruled out on practical as well as 
theoretical grounds. Then the President of the Board 
of Trade sat down. He had made not a single construc- 
tive proposal throughout his speech. This put the 
Liberals in a predicament. Mr. Lloyd George and Sir 
Herbert Samuel expressed profound disappointment with 
the inertia of the Government, but announced that they 
would not support an avowedly Protectionist amendment. 
They got out of the predicament in the usual way—a 
series of hectic party meetings upstairs which prevented 
any Liberal except Major Nathan from taking effective 
part in the debate, followed by a division in which some 
voted “ aye,” some “no,” and most abstained. Of the 
front bench speakers Mr. Chamberlain was cool and 
competent, Mr. Baldwin genial and philosophical, the 
Prime Minister so bad as to be almost incredible. He 
banged and he shouted and he blamed the gold standard 
(of which his own Chancellor is so ardent a devotee), and 
when he sat down he called the Conservatives “* swine.” 
But he failed signally to put forward any defence of the 
most inept administration of modern times. WATCHMAN. 


Friendship by Air 

HE series of discussions, “‘ The World and Ourselves,” 

arranged by the B.B.C. ended this week with the 

talk on Turkey between Halide Edib Hanum and Professor 

Arnold Toynbee. Sir John Reith and his associates 

deserve the congratulations of all who are working for 

the cause of international co-operation, for their enter- 

prise. To arrange discussions of this kind between the 

representatives of two nations cannot be an easy task, 

especially as each national representative was permitted 
to speak his mind frankly. 

It is impossible to over-estimate the good results which 
might accrue from a frank exchange of views of this kind. 
Wireless has opened up possibilities of removing miscon- 
ceptions about our neighbours’ points of view which have 
not yet been fully explored. One of the greatest pro- 
blems in a democracy is how to bring the ordinary voter 
into touch with the realities of foreign policy. Broad- 
casting seems to offer a solution. 

How different world history might have been if leading 
representatives of foreign nations had been able in the 
past to address British audiences, numbering millions, 
explaining their policy and answering questions and 
criticisms about it. One of the difficulties about pro- 
moting international friendship in the past has been that 
the average man has assumed that other nations thought 
like his own. Diplomats, staffs of foreign officers, journa- 
lists and students knew better, but they represented but 
an infinitesimal fraction of the public. 

We hope that these international talks on the wireless 
will become a regular feature of B.B.C. programmes, and 
that their scope will be extended. The only criticism we 
have to offer is that half-an-hour was too short a time. 
We had sometimes the feeling that facts were being 
hurled at us through space, and just when we were getting 
interested we were switched off to some entirely different 
topic. 


Thoughts in Armistice Week 
By F. Yeats-Brown. 

[ a group of pundits or mandarins (why have the words 

acquired a faint flavour of ridicule ?) were to survey 
the moral and material conditions of Great Britain as 
carefully as Sir John Simon and his colleagues have per- 
formed their task in India, some queer contrasts in our 
character would be disclosed. 

Here, for instance, is something which happened at 
Winchester. Its hero is the policeman who was standing 
at the bottle-neck where High Street intersects the London- 
Southampton road. Much traffic passes both ways. 
Imagine him a beefy, bored, stolid, apparently un- 
imaginative individual, marshalling the array of motor- 
cars and pedestrians with a crook of a white-gloved finger : 
suddenly a Pekingese, with lead trailing from its collar, 
darted from the pavement and almost under the wheels 
of a passing car. The policeman, without bating an 
eyelid, put out a No. 12 foot, and anchored it by its chain. 
There was no fuss. The traffic was not stopped and the 
dog was saved with the minimum of effort. 

To me that action is symbolical of much that happens 
with us. Slow as we seem, we do the right thing in an 
emergency. When a duck and her family crossed a troop 
of Life Guards riding to Buckingham Palace, the cavalry 
were halted to allow her young to reach St. James’s Park 
in comfort. And in the Gloucestershire village where 
my mother lives, during a thunderstorm, a butcher’s boy 
was seen to take off his overcoat and stand in the rain 
with it over his pony’s ears, for it was a colt, and frightened 
of thunder. Where else in the world would a man do 
that ? 
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But there is another’ side to the English temper which 
foreigners rarely know, except to their cost: during 
Armistic week we may be permitted to remind ourselves 
of it, for it concerns a virtue that some people nowadays 
consider almost unmentionable—physical courage. 

No one talks of it at Conferences. Some writers delight 
in describing the brutalities of war and our soldiers and 
sailors as “ hired assassins.” Statesmen never suggest 
that one race may be more amply endowed than another 
with this veiled quality. Yet it is courage (of all sorts) 
which makes men and women and nations what they are. 
At Zecbrugge, for instance (to which I recently made a 
pilgrimage), you may stand on the Mole and reflect on 
matters which will take you out of the trivial round into 
the larger life of heroes. 

* * * * 

At one minute past midnight on St. George’s Day, 1918, 
‘Vindictive ’ ran alongside Zeebrugge Mole at sixteen 
knots: her engines were reversed at full speed, and her 
port bow bumped it gently. 

She had loomed out of the fog under the muzzles of the 
great enemy guns, and passed through a storm of shells 
and bullets such as no ship had ever survived before. 

The defending force (on the Mole alone) consisted of a 
thousand men, a dozen guns, many machine guns, flame- 
throwers, barbed wire, bombs. Behind them were heavy 
batteries, more nests of machine guns. It was the best- 
defended place on the Belgian coast. 

* Vindictive ’ danced like a cork on the swell, her gang- 
ways swinging over the Mole. Without waiting for them 
to be fixed, Lieutenant-Commander Bradford and 
Lieutenant Hawkins ran out along them and jumped 
down—to certain death—in order to fix the grapnels. 
They were seen running along the wall, firing their re- 
volvers, and succeeded in securing the gangways. Then 
they fell into the sea, riddled. 

‘Tris’ and ‘Daffodil,’ attendants on ‘ Vindictive,’ 
suffered even more severely. One shell crashed through 
the decks of ‘ Iris’ and killed forty-nine out of a landing 
party of fifty-six; out of her crew of five hundred, 
one hundred and eighty-two were killed or wounded. 

Meanwhile, ‘ Vindictive’s’ fighting top had been shot 
away, and all the personnel killed, except three gunners, 
who were severely wounded. The only survivor who was 
not completely disabled—Sergeant Finch—struggled out 
of the shambles somehow and without a thought for his 
own wounds continued the fight single-handed. Sixty 
per cent. of the attacking force were killed or wounded, 
and if the tangible results of the raid were not as great as 
had been hoped (the Germans claimed that they could use 
the Bruges canal at high tide in spite of our sunken 
blockships) the spirit that inspired it amazed the whole 
world and made history. I like to think that it still makes 
history. 

You may see the place where ‘ Vindictive ’ warped the 
viaduct which Lieutenant Sandford rammed and blew up 
his submarine, and the canal where, as crown to countless 
heroisms, known and unknown, the three old cruisers, 
‘ Thetis,’ ‘ Intrepid,’ ‘ Iphigenia’ sank themselves in the 
jaws of death. You can feel, if you are sensitive, the 
glory of sacrifice that haunts these places, but what you 
must remember, and repeat to yourself, is that the raid 
needed the most careful and elaborate planning as well as 
consummate coufage on the part of all concerned. For 
months the attackers had practised the details of the scene in 
which so many of them would fall. They knew the cost, 
and went forward as the gayest of volunteers. 

I am as keen as anyone on abolishing the spectre of war, 
but we won’t do it by forgetting that we can fight. As 
long as the fire-eaters of Europe (and they come from more 





than one country) remember that, we need not talk about 
it ourselves over-much. Other nations have their heroes, 
too. The wrecked guns of the lighthouse battery are 
witness to something more than that we “ gave the 
dragon’s tail a damned good twist”: the planning of the 
raid and its execution needed qualities which can remake 
the earth. 


. 
On A Noble Experiment 
By J. B. Morton. 

HE devices by which wealthy men and women 
attempt to cheat boredom are well-known, and 
make monotonous reading. Yachting, the Riviera, a 
private orchestra, curious parties; those are the main 
diversions. But I fancy that a new fashion has been 
set. A nobleman living near Paris, in a chateau, “ has 
no fewer than two polo teams staying at the house, 

in order that matches can always be played.” 

That is what I call enterprise. One polo team would 
mean nothing better than a scratch game now and then, 
but two ensures an authentic match. At any time 
of the day or night, I take it, the teams are likely to 
be called upon to furnish entertainment, and it gives 
me intense pleasure to think of the impoverished sons 
of good families turned professional polo players, and 
earning their keep. I can see them hanging about 
the place like the chorus of a musical comedy, dressed 
up and ready to begin, with their ponies within call. 
But let us suppose that the guests do not care about polo ? 
Why, then, [imagine the teams are given a day off, and 
may go and enjoy themselves in Paris—provided that they 
keep in touch by telephone, in case someone turns up 
and says, “I should so much like to see some polo, 
I suppose you do not happen to have a couple of teams 
on the premises?” What a proud moment for the 
host! ‘‘ As a matter of fact, now you come to mention 
it, I have got a couple of teams. Ill have them fetched.” 
What a house! One’s smallest wants are attended to. 
Anyone can provide a swimming pool for midnight 
bathing, or hire a corps of ballet-dancers. But only a 
prince of hosts would think of providing his guests 
with such a spectacle as a polo-contest. 

It would be interesting to know what position in the 
social scale these polo-players fill. Do they eat with 
the guests, or by themselves, or with the senior members 
of the staff? Do they count as amateurs or profes- 
sionals ? It seems to me that if you were to treat them 
as guests they might become insubordinate and _ refuse 
to play to order. On the other hand, a_polo-player 
is not accustomed to the servants’ hall, and you cannot 
sit him down next to the girl who polishes the taps 
or the man who feeds the cats. I expect the difficulty 
is got over by giving the teams a sort of smoking-room 
or common-room, to which they can retire, and where 
they can smoke and read the papers. 

And what happens when the owner of the house 
goes away for a holiday? He could hardly drag two 
polo teams with him wherever he went. Yet, at the 
same time, if he discharged them, he might not be able 
to collect others when he returned home. If, again, 
he gave them an indefinite holiday, they might grow 
tired of the game and get out of training. In fact, 
the more one goes into this business of keeping polo 
teams, the more difficult it seems to be; like all the 
pleasures of the rich, it ends by becoming an intolerable 
burden. It tyrannizes over them, and probably keeps them 
awake at night. A personal secretary can manage a 
private orchestra or a ballet or even the restive crew 
of an enormous steam-yacht. But you never know 
where you are with polo-players, and it would prebably 
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not be safe to deal with them through any kind of under- 
ling. They might refuse to take his orders. 

I can well imagine that a nobleman with a sense of 
the past and a reverence for tradition, would dress his 
teams in some sort of uniform that would stamp them as 
his retainers—or perhaps retainers is the wrong word. 
Their pride might not stand for that. But they could 
not object to swearing fealty, with their hands between 
his, and promising to support him in any polo crisis. 
Such a simple and dignified ceremony would help to make 
his chateau a castle indeed, and not merely a country 
house. In return for the oath of fealty their lord might 
grant them certain privileges, such as being rude to 
pestiferous guests, laughing at ridiculous rejuvenated 
women, and so on. That would help to preserve their 
self-respect. And in time the sudden order to play polo 
might come to seem an honour rather than a task. They 
would play with verve and gaiety. They would be more 
like knights, and less like professional footballers. In 
time, as one member or other of the teams grew too old 
for his work, there would be keen competition among the 
cadets of noble families to gain admittance to such a 
corps @élite. The more I think of it the more certain 
IT am that this nobleman has a chance of doing something 
very fine and spectacular in a drab world. 

But here a doubt creeps in. Such an ideal as I have 
described is too high. When you have in your house 
two teams of polo-players, you are not going to find it 
easy to keep them at their work. Think of the distrac- 
tions. There will be marriage, with all its consequences ; 
chief among them a slow diminishing of enthusiasm, a 
tendency to treat polo as a mere game, and to make it of 
secondary importance. I can see the ponies being put 
out to grass, and the men getting out of hand. Sooner 
or later, when the nobleman claps his hands, one or 
other of the players will be missing, and the great house 
will lose its reputation for entertainment. The house- 
parties will have to fall back on midnight-bathing or 
charades or charity-pageants. 

Tn all human affairs you will observe how a high experi- 
ment declines and becomes a custom; first a weariness, 
and than a staleness eats into the thing, until rebellion 
raises its ugly head. And I fancy that even polo-players, 
being, in a sense, human, are subject to whatever orders 
our lives here below. Even if the two teams we are 
discussing could keep up their first. enthusiasm, the 
guests would grow tired. You would have people saying, 
“Oh, we can’t go to that house. You know what it will 
be. The same old polo all the time.” Furthermore, let us 
suppose that the fashion set by this nobleman becomes 
popular. There will not be enough good polo teams to 
go round, with the result that the standard will be lowered, 
and guests will be asked to witness second-rate play. 

And I for one am not going to put up with that, 


Sit William Watson 


By Humpert Wo re. 

[It is with great pleasure that we pubiish this appeal by a young 
poet on behalf of an elder, both of whom have been frequent con- 
tributors to our columns. The Spectator was the first review to 
give due praise to Sir William’s early pooms. We whole-heartedly 
support the appeal for contributions which should be sent to the 
Sir William Watson Testimonial Fund Account at any branch of 
the Midland Bank.—Ep. Spectator. | 

F I am privileged to offer a tribute to William Watson, 

it is a wreath woven of no hastily plucked flowers. 
There were two names on the pillars of the gate that 
opened for me on the verse of my time—Swinburne, 
already gold with legend, and William Watson, new in 
the East. Nor is it without a happy astonishment that I 
still remember the day in 1902 when I was bidden to recite 


the “ Ode on the Coronation of Edward VIIth,” for the 
school speech-day, for I was then admitted with adolescent 
sharpness of apprehension to something of the secret of 
William Watson’s mastery. Indeed, the Ode is no bad 
introduction to the poet’s Mantuan eloquence. 

William Watson was from the first a poet of apprecia- 
tions, of welcome, and of unselfish celebration which in 
fact beautifully released his own spirit. Tennyson 
greeted the young zealot for Wordsworth with “ Now at 
last comes a poet,” a welcome royally repaid in the 
*“Lachrymae Musarum,” when in an accent that con- 
secrated the master’s greeting, Watson wrote :— 


* Low, like another’s, lies the laurelled head : 
The life that seemed a perfect song is o’er: 
Carry the last great bard to his last bed.” 


Fire, never alien, touched his lips from the light that had 
burned in other hearts. Wordsworth, Shelley, Matthew 
Arnold, Robert Burns, Tennyson—for each in turn he 
brought an offering that was not less informel with 
William Watson’s private access to loveliness because, 
by virtue of its radiant understanding, it reflected the 
splendour of the shrine at which it was laid. The younger 
poet, himself sealed of the brotherhood of song, not only 
could draw closer than the ordinary critic, however 
richly dowered, but by virtue of the reciprocities of verse 
and as poetry’s reward of his unswerving loyalties to his 
masters, he was displayed doubly a poet. 

Nor was it only love of the highest and of his own kind 
that overlaid his speech with a transmuted gold. Hatred 
of the tyrant over the human soul was no less potent in his 
blood than love of the great liberators. The pocts—his 
predecessors—lent him overtones for all his marching 
diapason; not less did observed and personified wrong 
complete his counterpoint as when he wrote of Abdul the 
Damned :— 

‘** The merely damned are legion: with such souls 
Is not each hollow and cranny of Tophet crammed ? 
Thou with the brightest of Hell’s aureoles 


Dost shine supreme, incomparably crowned, 
Immortally, beyond all mortals, damned.” 


Here something of the sinister conflagration of the 
Hell in the arch-assassin’s soul flickers in the raging line, 
and lends it a smoky violence. 

It was therefore no mere courtier, no easy worshipper 
of apparent greatness for its own sake, that was inspired 
to write “ The Coronation Ode.” For just as William 
Watson found in each of his poets their immortal signifi- 
cance not only for himself but for all his time, as he found 
in the massacres a hoarse trumpet announcing a general 
desecration, so in the coronation of England’s King he 
felt and was illumined by the growth through the cen- 
turies of an empire that was splendid in the hope that it 
fulfilled, and consummate in the dream of which it was 
the steadily increasing embodiment. 

** Sire,” he wrote :— 

“* Sire, we have looked on many and mighty things 
In these eight hundred summers of renown, 


Since the Gold Dragon of the Wessex Kings 
On Hastings field went down.” 


He saw in these eight hundred years not only victories 


and glories of the flesh, though he cried of great Elizabeth : 
‘** And she, a queen, yet fashioned king-like, she 
Before whose prows, before whose tempests, fled 
Spain in the ruining night precipitately.” 
He saw not only victories that he could record in a line as 
majestic as de Herédia’s, 
“‘ toute une mer immense ou fuyaient des galéres,” 
but he was most pitifully aware of the defeats of time, 
and the remorseless progression of fate. He saw the ghosts 
of the fallen past by hill and headland, thus :— 
“ And night falls on an isle whose vassal seas 
Remember not their prone regalities, 
So withered from belief, so far, and faint 


In such abjection before time they lie, 
Kingdoms and thrones forgotten of the sky.” 


But beyond pomps and surpassing even the doom of dead 
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kingdoms he gazed with unremitting eyes on the secret 
of the dream. Freedom, which with as pure a passion as 
Shelley’s own he desired, he saw brooding upon this 
human monument, the unknown god to whose altar the 
centuries of effort were brought as oblation. And thus 


he cricd :— 
* But. rather live to be 

Saluted in the hearts of men as sho 
Of-high and singular election, sct 
Benignant in the sca ; 
That greatly loving freedom loved to free, 
And was herself the bridal and embrace 
Of strength and conquering grace.” 


Here in this Virgilian stanza his loyalties and his vision 
were justified. The great Latin words came to his 
command like Roman levies and moved forward with the 
ring and rhythm of great iron. But not only as an organ- 
voice does William Watson claim his place in the com- 
pany of song. Not once or twice has he touched the 
careless lyric note with all the apparent ease that only 
supreme craftsmanship can achieve. “* April, April laugh 
thy girlish laughter ” and the “ Ode on May ” are not less 
the genuine unforced accent of the thrush because they 
have—necessarily——-become the commonplace of antholo- 
gies. Nor is he unable to state for all poets the secret of 
their unassuageable hope when he crics :— 


“The undelivered tidings in his breast 
Suffered him not to rest. 
He sees afar the immemorable throng, 
And binds the scattered ages with a song.” 


William Watson has never rested. From his first poem 
to his last he has with matchless integrity pursued the 
golden precept of his own verse. And like others of his 
great brotherhood he has been given the future for his 
meed ; but the present, alarmed and fearful as always 
in the neighbourhood of the gleam, has stood a little apart. 
He lics ill and besct with cares. It is not for us, alas! 
to restore his health, but it is our great honour that we 
are given an opportunity by removing those cares to 
acknowledge not only the supremacy of a great poet, 
but the continuous glory of English poetry. 


Peace! Wayward Bairn 
By Hlamisn MacLaren, 

XONSIDER Jullabies, of which here is an anthology*, 

/ primarily as silencers, this being the first reason for 
their existence. Lullabies interest me particularly, as 
they may interest others for a similar reason, because 
almost wherever I have happened to be living for the past 
few years, I have been driven, times out of number, to the 
contemplation of infanticide as against infants at whom 
hillabies ought to be crooned,. 

It is not, of course, to be expected that the squawling 
of infants, though it seriously is one of the worst sound- 
plagues of the times, will ever be wholly silenced. No 
more likelihood of that, unhappily, than of doing away 
with tinned music. But this is the point, that the sound 
is of the times. The uproar increases yearly. I do not 
believe that it was even noticeable a hundred years ago. 
And I firmly believe that the reason of this is that 
lullabies are not nowadays used. 

Lullabies have gone out of fashion, having been sub- 
stituted cither by crazy pseudo-scientific “ rearing ” 
methods in which no consideration whatever is paid to 
other peoples’ feelings, or by sheer neglect, and the result 
is caterwaul, caterwaul, all day long. What lungs these 
babics of to-day must be developing ! 

Not that this will mean that they are to be any healthier 
than they used to be. On the contrary, their lungs are 
developed, quite apparently, at the expense of everything 
else, including intelligence. But that is not the babies’ 





* Lullabies, An Anthology. Edited by Dr. I’. E. Budd. (Scholartis 
DPiess. 6s.) 





fault. They want something, and who, hearing them, cay 
doubt (except their mothers) that what they want is to be 
sung asleep? Yet their mothers will not do it. 

In the case of sheer neglect there is, perhaps, some 
excuse, because when this happens it usually means that 
the mother is a hard-working woman, perhaps a cha rlady 
who is forced to wheel her baby around in a pram or 
sugar-box on wheels, leaving this vehicle, with the baby 
in it, outside basements and behind area railings. Even 
so, the excuse is a poor one. Charladies, as I have more 
than once pointed out to them, should sing their babics to 
sleep before going in to work in the house, and that is all 
there is to it. Instead of which, what do they do? They 
invariably leave their infants wide awake, with an 
“Arr, myke a noise and see what ye gets!” or some such 
warning, with the result that the babies howl all day and 
the charladies are obliged to keep hurrying out at intervals 
to-see what the noise is about. “ ’Cher mean, mykin’ 
that noise? Doncherknow there’s a genelman—” &e. 

This is a poor substitute for a lullaby, but it is necessary 
to become resigned to it. On the other hand, where the 
mother has plenty of time to sing a lullaby and could do 
so but will not, then there is every excuse not mercly for 
resentment but, in my opinion, for legal action. In such 
eases refusal to sing a lullaby ought to be ruled as a 
criminal offence. 

The ultra-advanced mother’s idea, I understand, is to 
allow her infant complete freedom to work out its ego- 
centric something-or-other so that it may grow up without 
any complexes, fixations or other nuisances designated by 
words which, although they undoubtedly all mean some- 
thing as originally used, mean nothing whatever once they 
have become absorbed into the mere fashionable jargon of 
the times. This is so-called intellectualism at its lowest, 
which is something lower than an orang-outang’s instinct. 
I don’t say that it need really be taken into 
account, because fortunately there is no necessity to live 
next door to such people. But the feeling is in the air. 
The idea that infants ought to be left to themselves, to 
develop ‘freely ” irrespective of the pests that they will 
develop into, this idea has got about, even into the most 
ordinary houses. Not consciously perhaps, but  sufli- 
ciently at least to make lullabies seem old-fashioned— 
“quaint old songs used by those dear old nannies,” is 
how a modern mother might put it. 

In fact, that is practically how I have heard lullabies 
described. 

It is mere shattering ignorance. Even from the most 
up-to-date standpoint a lullaby is the right method of 
inducing slecp in a baby. ‘To come as near as possible 
to talking jargon while still keeping on the side of sanity 
one might say that nothing could be more carefully 
calculated to penetrate the baby’s consciousness and 
prevent or banish fear-complexes than the monotonous 
refrain of a lullaby. The old nannies knew what they 
were doing. 

I have heard them blamed for the way they used to 
“ terrify ” small children with stories of bogy-men, &c., 
but here again they knew entirely what they were doing. 
The method, especially of old Scots nannies, was to 
threaten the baby until it stopped its howling, not so 
much in fear as in alarm, when a lullaby, preferably 
mentioning the very bogy-man who was supposed to 
be coming, was sung to it: 


‘** Hush ye, hush ye, dinna fret ye, 
The Black Douglas’ll no’ get ye.” 


Nothing could be more effective for sleep than the 
relief with which the infant realized this, whilst, as to 
after-effects, it did not seem to be noticeable that the 
Seotsmen of those days grew up into nervous wrecks, 
wracked by fear-complexes and all the rest of it. They 
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were, on the contrary, much healthier for having had 
twice the amount of sleep that a baby nowadays gets. 

I wish I could believe, as I certainly hope, that the 
book of lullabies which has been the excuse for these 
strongly-held opinions will enjoy the sale which it 
deserves. It is a good book, a _beautifully-produced 
book with more poetry in it than a gross of average 
twentieth-century verse-publications, and with an intro- 
duction that alone, as the value of books goes now, is worth 
paying six shillings for. But nearly one hundred pages 
of lullabies follow, and these, properly applied, are 
priceless: for here, even without the melodies, is pure 
lyric music—I disagree with the editor’s selection only 
in two places. Tennyson’s “ What does little birdie 
say?” is, in my opinion, no true lullaby at all, but 
doggerel gush, whilst this of Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow’s (from the French)— 

“Sweet babe! True portrait of thy father’s face.” 
—is altogether too morally smug and pompous. The 
poor infant, after all, might be allowed to sleep even if 
it seemed to resemble the young man who used to visit 
jts mother while its father was out. What does it 
matter whose the baby is? Send it to sleep, that is 
all; it must be sent to sleep, and when that is done 
here is the song to sing :— 

Quiet, sleep! or I will make 

Erinnys whip thee with a snake, 

And cruel Rhadamanthus take 

Thy body to the boiling lake, 

Where fire and brimstone never slake : 

Thy heart shall burn, thy head shall ache, 

And every joint about thee quake : 

And therefore dare not yet to wake’ 


a> 


Gramophone Notes 


THERE are two sorts of good music; one stands by itself 
and needs nothing for an environment but good acoustics ; 
the other needs wine, smoke, interruptions, laughter and 
side attractions to make it go well. In a classical symphony 
the audience must be self-effacing, but in this other sort 
it must be prepared to take a part, even a noisy part. And 
that is one reason why in England at least the gramophone 
is essential ; round your own hearth you can clap and sway 
and stamp your feet and, if you like, cheer; you need not 
look sombre and mystical as at the Queen’s Hall, nor pretend 
that all music should be on a pedestal and respected like a 
Victorian woman. 

These thoughts have been suggested by listening to a con- 
cert programme which included a Beethoven symphony, 
some Bach and Debussy and Ravel’s Bolero. It was pathetic 
to see the audience behaving themselves for the last in pre- 
cisely the way they felt appropriate for the first, and yet not 
even Ravel can add enough to the Spanish rhythm to make 
up for the lack of the Spanish cabaret atmosphere. One 
longed for some of the ushers and programme sellers to 
shout muy bien or alala! and for the orchestra to behave 
like a good jazz band; but no, the composer was Ravel 
and the place an auditorium and, in consequence, the music 
rather a bore. The Columbia records of the Bolero are a 
different thing, and with them and the home gramophone it 
is possible to enjoy the piece as it should be enjoyed. 

Nor is it merely with boleros that the church atmosphere 
created by the average concert-goer is often rather oppressive, 
and the gramophone allows one to laugh at the places where 
Bach, for example, intended us to laugh. 

Among recent records two overtures must be recommended 
first, The Barber of Seville conducted by Toscanini (H.M.V.), 
and the Mastersingers conducted by Bruno Walter (Col.). 
These are both excellent pieces of recording. Readers would 
do well to look out for every disk on which the latter conductor 
has left his mark for the Mozart symphonies and Strauss 
waltzes alike. Herr Walter does uniformly attractive work. 

The promised Sibelius symphony No. 2 has appeared 
(Col.) ; it is in part a gift to us from the Finnish Government 
which is proud of its composer and pensioned him for life 
before he was forty. The records, five in number, are desirable 
from all points of view, not least in that people will no longer 
need to think that Sibelius only wrote Finlandia, just as 
they sometimes think that Sir Edward Elgar only wrote 
Land of Hope and Glory. 

Decca continues to produce good English songs and every- 
body should have Mr. Steuart Wilson’s recording of the ‘* Keys 
of Canterbury” and ‘“‘O No John!” Here is something 


perfect and for 2s.!__ I would like to have had it as I wandered 
round America recently, but the only song I did hear was 
“The night you told me those little white lies.” This seems 
to me to be the best music-hall song since ‘“‘ She’s funny that 
way,” and had better be bought by anyone who buys jazz. 
Those who prefer Miss Sybil Thorndike and Mr. Lewis Casson 
can buy the Letter Scene and the Murder Scene from Macbeth. 
This is an H.M.V. record, and so is Sir Arthur Conan Doyle's 
** Why I wrote Sherlock Holmes and why I am a spiritualist.” 
Records of the spoken word seem to be becoming quite popular 
and one can get anything from the Prime Minister on Robert 
Burns to Miss Amy Johnson on her flight, the latter a Columbia 
record. None of these approaches in general interest the 
two sets of records which remain the most perfect of all 
recordings of speaking, the Walford Davies talks on melody 
and the Sacha Guitry-Yvonne Printemps selections; the 
first for English and the second for French might be taken 
as standards of perfect intonation and expression. I wonder 
whether any Public School uses a gramophone for modern 
language purposes ; if so, the Sacha Guitry records should be a 
set book. And that suggests to me that some company 
should induce Professor Gilbert Murray to record a few readings 
of Greek drama: nothing could do more to humanize the 
humanities than a series of such readings. 
Joun LANGDON-DAVIES. 


The Cinema 


[“ Heti’s ANGErs.” At THE LONDON PAVILION.] 

Tue story of Hell’s Angels opens in a beer garden in Munich 
where four Oxford undergraduates, two American, an 
English, and a German, are spending their vacation. One of 
the Americans, Monte Rutledge, is challenged to a duel by 
Baron von Kranz, who discovered him philandering with his 
wife. Monte refuses to take the situation seriously, and 
hastily departs for London. His brother, Roy, a more con- 
scientious young man, accepts the challenge to the duel. The 
scene shifts to Oxford where Roy introduces Monte to Helen— 
a frivolous English girl of North Oxford with an American 
accent which one could cut with a knife and an astonishing 
capacity for being scantily clad. War is declared. Karl, the 
German undergraduate, to his great distress is forced to return 
to Germany. For the price of a kiss from a blonde Monte 
enlists in the R.F.C.—Roy with him. 

Through the clouds appears the nose of a Zeppelin—we 
see this beautiful monster from all angles shooting in and out 
of the light feathery clouds ; we see inside it, its engine room, 
its cabin, with its captain, officers, and crew, including Karl. 
We see the lights of London extinguished as the air raid signal 
is given. Karl is let down in an observation car through the 
clouds, in order to sight Trafalgar Square, where the bombs are 
to be dropped. But Karl loves England and Oxford and he 
directs the bombs to be dropped in the middle of a lake, tele- 
phoning to the captain, ‘‘ Complete destruction of objective !”’ 
We see the English aeroplanes take off in pursuit of the 
Zeppelin ; there is a desperate race, and the Zeppelin finally 
is brought down in flames. 

The third part of the film is set in France, where the brothers 
Rutledge volunteer to fly a captured Gotha plane over the 
German lines in order to bon.b a munition dump. After 
successfully achieving their mission, as they are flying back to 
safety, they are followed and attacked for what seems an inter- 
minable time by Richthoven and his famous Circus. The fight 
is magnificently staged, the German planes silhouetted against 
misty white tumulous clouds, sweeping and swooping down 
upon the great Gotha, riddling it with machine-gun fire. 
Eventually the leader of the German air squadron, with 
terrifying control and concentration of purpose, succeeds in 
putting the Gotha out of action. From a height of many 
thousand feet she falls like a bird, trailing black smoke behind 
her, bursting into flames as she lands crumbling on the ground. 

A rather poor story, but obviously written only as an 
excuse for the most ambitious attempt at a realistic pre- 
sentation of aerial warfare which has yet been made. The 
photography is brilliant, and the effects produced are mag- 
nificent. Mr. Howard Hughes, the director, took more than 
two years to make this film, and no trouble was spared to get 
the right type of war machines. Eighty-seven of them 
were used. Mr. Hughes very genuinely intended that Hell’s 
Angels should be neither propaganda for war, nor propaganda 
against it, but merely a pictorial record of what aerial warfare 
was like. It is a pity that the German officers were to some 
extent caricatured, and that Prussian militarism was empha- 
sised, but I do not think this American United Artists film can 
be considered either anti-British or anti-German or even anti- 
American. It is difficult to justify war films unless they 
contribute something towards a peace psychology, and I can- 
not say that Hell’s Angels does this, although there were 
moments during this film, for instance, when the Zeppelin came 
down in flames, which made one wonder why it was necessary to 
witness so horrible a representation. But Hell’s Angels is a 
spectacular achievement, and its success is easy to understand, 

CELIA SIMPSON, 
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Great Britain and India 


The prvmese of this page is to ventilate that moderate Indian opinion which, recognizing 


all 1 


e difficulties, yet believes in the continued association of Great Britain and India 


within the loose framework of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


The Personnel of the Round Table Conference 


Ir will be the aim of the Indian delegation to the Round 
Table Conference, to be inaugurated by the King on Wednes- 
day next, to seek the greatest common measure of agreement 
among its various groups. Anything in the nature of an 
agreed scheme that will emerge from their deliberations 
will then be considered by the British Government, which 
has already given an undertaking to embody such of it as 
is acceptable to itself in a Bill to be laid before Parliament 
for enactment. In order to appreciate how far the different 
interests in India are able to achieve a synthesis of their 
differing policies, it is necessary to understand what policy 
each interest stands for. One such interest is the Indian 
Princes, of whom all that is necessary to say is that they are 
expected to propose at the Conference the immediate establish- 
ment of a federation with British India in respect of matters 
of joint concern such as defence, customs, salt posts and 
telegraphs, railways and currency. They will probably also 
ask that the rights of paramountcy which the Government of 
India as a whole exercises at present shall in future be exercised 
by the Viceroy acting singly in his capacity as representative 
of the Crown. 

After the Princes, the Hindus and the Moslems form the 
largest sectional interests. The latter will be represented 
at the Conference by an exceptionally powerful group, the 
most prominent members of which are the Aga Khan, a 
figure of international repute; Sir Muhammad Shafi, an 
ex-member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and this year’s 
representative of India at the Imperial Conference; Mr. 
M. A. Jinnah, the leader of the Moslem party in the Central 
Legislature ; and Mr. Mahomed Ali, at one time Mr. Gandhi's 


_strongest supporter in a non-co-operation campaign. In 


politics, except for Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Mahomed Ali, this 
group usually takes an ultra-conservative line, but the up- 
heaval in India is now so great that even they may be expected 
to support the so-called National Demand which has crystallized 
into the formula of ‘“‘ Dominion Status with Temporary 
Reservations,” the reservations being the army, foreign 
policy, and relations with the Princes. These three matters 
the Indian people are willing for some time to leave outside 
the control of the Legislature, all other matters being 
administered by Ministers responsible to a popularly-elected 
Legislature. The Moslem leaders will, however, ask for 
drastic safeguards in the interest of their own community, 
the most important of which are : (1) the retention of separate 
communal electorates; (2) a weighting of representation 
in their favour in those provinces where they are 
in a minority, without, however, their proportionate 
share being reduced in the two provinces of Bengal and the 
Punjab, where they are in a majority, in order that the 
minority communities in these provinces be similarly treated 
on the basis of reciprocity ; (3) the grant of full responsible 
sovernment to the two frontier provinces where they are in 
an overwhelming majority; (4) the constitution of Sind 
into a separate self-governing province, where, too, they are 
in an overwhelming majority ; (5) the adoption of the federal 
plan of government, with all unenumerated residuary powers 
residing in the provinces, so that the possibilities of central 
intervention may be reduced to a minimum ; (6) a propor- 
tionate reservation of appointments in the public service 
to members of the Moslem community; and (7) similar 
reservation of Cabinet appointmentc in the Central and 
Provincial Governments. There is a section of Mahomedan 
opinion in India which dissociates itself from these extreme 
communal demands, but the Raja of Mahmudabad, who 
was the only representative of it among those invited to the 
Round Table Conference, having intimated his inability to 
attend, this opinion will not find expression in St. James's 
Palace. 

Moslem communalism has provoked a reaction among the 
Hindus, which will be voiced at the Conference by Mr. M. R. 
Jayakar and Dr. Moonje, members of the last Legislative 


Assembly, and Raja Narendra Nath, who has had expericnce 
of district administration. Their chief concern, however, is 
not to ask for special advantages for the Hindu community, 
but to see that the Moslems do not extort too many con- 
cessions which will in the long run only accentuate communal 
differences and foredoom Indian self-government to failure. 
They will therefore oppose a numerical allocation of posts in 
the services and Cabinets to different communities, the kind 
of federation proposed by the Moslems, and territorial redis- 
tribution so as to increase the number of provinces under 
a predominating Moslem control, and will do their level 
best to persuade the Moslem community to give up separate 
electorates or at least to limit their duration to a definite 
period. In general politics these Hindu representatives 
are progressive and will give strong support to the Liberals 
in pressing the National Demand. Among the Hindus 
themselves there are representatives of the Non-Brahmans 
and the so-called depressed classes who will try to safe- 
guard the interests of their sub-communities. The former 
will have for their spokesmen Dewan Bahadur A. Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, Sir A. P. Patro and Mr. B. V. Jadhav, former 
Ministers in Madras and Bombay respectively. At one 
time they were keen on having a number of seats in the 
Legislatures reserved for their community on account of its 
backwardness. This reservation has been in operation for 
ten years, and has been proved to be no longer necessary by 
actual results at previous elections. They will therefore hardly 
press for its retention now, and are expected to join whole- 
heartedly in the general political demand. The depressed 
classes have an exceptionally able and strong advocate in 
Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, who, as your columns showed a few 
weeks ago, while urging the claims of his community, will 
not be behindhand in asking for power at the Centre as well 
as in the provinces. The Indian Christian community is 
represented, on the Protestant side, by Mr. K. T. Paul and, 
on the Catholic, by Rao Bahadur Pannirshelvam, and the Sikh 
by Sardar Ujjal Singh and Sardar Sampuran Singh. 

The only non-communal and non-sectional group in the 
Conference will be that of the Liberals, among whom are the Rt, 
Honourable Srinivasa Sastri, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar, Sir C. H. Setalvad, and Mr. Chintamani, 
all of whom, besides being tribunes of the people, have held 
high office under government, the first as the Government of 
India’s agent to the Government of the Union of South Africa 
and the rest as Ministers or Executive Councillors. While they 
have always set a face of flint against extremist methods of 
political agitation, they are among the most forward-looking 
Indian politicians, and it is they who originally formu- 
lated and popularized the National Demand, _ subse- 
quently adopted by the Congress politicians, who, however, 
later gave it up in favour of independence. They will take 
the strongest possible line at the Conference and will refuse to 
consider reforms of a lower level than those contained in this 
Demand. If they find that, owing to the opposition of 
Government, this Demand is not likely to be conceded, they 
will disown any further concern in the Conference proceedings 
and retire. On the communal question, the Liberal party, 
consisting as it does of members of all communities, will go the 
farthest length in reason to satisfy the claims of the Moslems 
and other minorities and the Princes, though on matters of 
principle they will be firm as rock. 

Last, we can only mention a few of the representatives of 
sectional interests: the Maharaja of Darbhanga and Sir 
Provas Chander Mitter of the landholders, Sir P. C. Sethna, Sir 
Cowasji Jehangir and Mr. Mody of the Indian commercial 
community, Sir Hubert Carr and Mr. Gavin Jones of the 
European commercial community, Mr. Joshi and Mr. Shiva 
Rao of Labour, Mrs. Shaha Nawaz and Mrs. Subbaroyan of 
women and Dewan Bahadur Ramachandra Rao of the people 
of the Indian States. 

S. G, Vaze, 
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Country Life 


More Licut. 
“Ifonly we could have more light !”’ So said a cottager the 


other day on entering a bigger house where electric light had 
just been installed. ‘‘ More light” is one of. the standard 
aspirations in our literature—in a figurative sense. The poor 
feel it in its most direct physical meaning. Home life is 
half-killed for want of light. Reading is almost impossible ; 
and therefrom spring half the evils of country life—moral, 
intellectual, social. Betterment of our rural civilization would 
quite certainly ‘‘ follow the gleam,” the electric gleam. Yet 
I know no single cottage that enjoys, or is thé least likely to 
enjoy, the available benefit of more light, though it is there 
at their doors. The poor in the country grow vocally angry 
that the benefit is denied them; and it is no wonder. 
* * * * 

Why is the boon refused ? How is it that the cottagers 
and farmers who see the cables alter the aspect of their 
favourite fields, who hear the purring hum of the trans- 
former at their doors, must sigh their ‘ sic vos, non vobis” ? 
It is essential to the progress of rural reconstruction that the 
question should be faced. I will give only facts about the 
villages I know. In a parish twenty-four miles from Londcn 
served by the North Metropolitan the price of electric light is 
10d. a unit, to which must be added a capital expenditure of 
5s. a yard for extension of cables, and a further sum for 
internal wiring. Cottage owners and farmers, eager to embrace 
the newcomer have decided universally to give it the cold 
shoulder. The price was prohibitive for them and their tenants. 
Wherever I have been I have found this experience repeated. 
There is no sign anywhere that the cottagers or farmers will 
enjoy “ more light.” Their criticism follows this line : ‘“* Why 
should companies enjoying a virtual monopoly and great 
financial prosperity, even in these days of depression, be 
content to cater only for the well-to-do ? ” 

* * * * 

We may hope, we may expect, that prices will fall. The 
Bedford experiment of lighting cottages is being watched with 
an eagerness urban dwellers will scarcely appreciate ; but 
the trouble is that the charges over any newly developed 
district or bit of a district are always high at first, and the 
cottage owners and farmers therefore hold their hands ; 
and experience is that if the wiring is not done when the 
light and power are first introduced the work is likely to 
be postponed quite indefinitely. The benefit that cheap 
and handy electric light and power may confer on the farms 
will be appreciated by anyone who has visited small holdings 
in Denmark. 

* * * # 
Tue Lire OF THE STREAM. 

A personal experience this week gave me a vivid sense of 
the scope of the New Freshwater Biological Association, 
With a party of eager fishermen I examined a lump of weed 
dragged out of the River Lea, that pleasant meandering 
stream which supplies London with much of its water. The 
weed was yeasty with life-—-with larvae of mayfly, with 
shrimps, freshwater crayfish, sticklebacks, water snails, 
beetles, and what not. The botany was only less various 
than the biology, and it was strange to see that the water but- 
tercup was growing at this date almost as freely as it grows 
in the spring. A similar lump of weed in a neighbouring 
stream was almost empty of life. It contained no crayfish or 
shrimp, much less any trout, roach, gudgeon, dace, or what 
not. The Lea, which is a healthy stream, swarms with most 
of these, though the trout are a recent addition and may or 


may not flourish. 
* * * * 


It may be truly said, I think, that no really thorough and 
scientific endeavour has ever yet been made to discover the 
causes of health in the one stream or of death in the other. 
Queries have been sent from time to time to the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries ; and it would be difficult to imagine 
a less satisfactory response than the last I was privileged to 
see. The tentative suggestion of a reason for the pollution 
and the fish maladies that prevailed amounted to a confession 
of impotence. As soon as the new Biological Association is 
in being, countrymen, especially fishermen, will be able to 
Supply a great variety of information and be willing to become 


amateur research workers themselves. The Fislermongers’ 
Company, nobly shouldering the responsibility of their name, 
have given £1,000 to the cause, and we may feel sure that the 
association will be solidly founded ; but it will need a generous 
endowment from private benefactors, and in the sequel the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries will, like the Fishmongers’ 
Company, be in honour bound to lend their help. Fisheries 
are not only in the sea, as the life history of our noblest fish, 
the salmon, most persuasively exemplifies. An excellent 
preliminary pamphlet has been issued—full of natural history 
lore. Enquiries of all sorts should be addressed to Professor 
Balfour-Browne, Winscombe Court, Winscombe, Somerset. 
* * * * 

WIRES AND Birps. 

It is not, I fear, so general an experience as at first appeared 
that the new electric cables are proving harmless. This week 
I found the first victim in my experience, a cock blackbird ; 
and have just received a very grim account from an old 
acquaintance. Last winter, on a grouse moor within some ten 
miles of Sheffield, fifty-six brace of grouse were picked up near 
the wires after a snowstorm. In the nine months since the 
ables were erected seventy-six brace have been found ; and 
since August 2nd; thirty-one brace in and about the same 
place. It seems that much the worst traps are in the deeper 
gullies. The wires on the skyline (to which our aesthetes 
chiefly object) are not destructive. The figures given refer 
to a stretch of 1,300 yards only. Grouse, perhaps because they 
have their being chiefly in wide open spaces, suffered more 
from telegraph wires than any other bird. They were indeed 
deliberately driven into them by poachers. Partridges come 
next. I have seen five fall out of one covey and found many 
dead. The Post Office are very willing to cork telegraph wires 
over ill-omened reaches. One may hope that the same good 
office will be done by electric companies. 

* * * * 
Winter Morus. 

A query to which I can find no answer reaches me from a 
naturalist of very wide experience. While hunting at the 
head of the ** Flat Head River,” on the summit of the Rocky 
Mountains, on the boundary of Alberta and British Columbia 
and Montana, he noticed large white moths flying round in the 
They were about two and a half inches 
across the wings, with fat, woolly bodies. The moths have 
also stirred the wonder of native Indians in Alberta. Can 
anyone name the species or account for their winter appear- 
ance? What surprises the Rockies and Selkirks keep for 
their rare visitors! I was never so much astonished, even 
startled, by colour as when coming upon a solid patch of 
yellow lilies amid the snow in the Selkirks; and a little later 
watched a black bear sitting tame as a cat in a bed of forget- 
me-nots. If anyone desires to savour supreme contrasts 
let him ride up into the Selkirks from the warm lakes of 
Windermere when the snow begins to melt. 

* * * % 


very coldest weather. 


Every countryman—and game player, whether of golf, 
bowls or lawn tennis—will enjoy the third and latest Journal 
of the enterprising and ingenious Board of Greenkeeping 
Research, issued at 2s. 6d. from Kingswood, Bingley, York- 
shire. Grass is a more promising object of study than 
Tennyson’s ‘Flower in the crannied wall.” It is perhaps 
the most important of all botanical growths, even when 
made a speciality of golf and associated with greens and 
lawns. Important discoveries have already been made 
by research students taking this angle of enquiry in America, 
South Africa and England. It seems more than likely that 
the green of the future will be chiefly composed of creeping 
grasses that root from runners rather than from “ stool” 
grasses, which give a thinner, and less level and, what is 
important, less mowable turf. Turf of the future will be 
made not by sowing or laying but by planting. It seems 
to be as good as proved that the best artificial manure, both 
for killing weeds and improving the grass, is sulphate of 
ammonia (which most of us already use) plus sulphate of 
iron, which has been rarely used. 

W. Breacu Tomas. 
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Letters to 


IRRELIGION 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


Sir,—May I be allowed to comment on one sentence in 
Mr. Bernal’s letter? He rightly insists that the starting 
point of religion is the sense of the ‘* transcendent-unseen,”’ 
and adds that this “exists most patently in children, 
neurotics and savages.” 

I will not trouble you with a list of those robust and dis- 
ciplined personalities from Plotinus to Cardinal Mercier for 
whom the “ transcendent unseen” has been the dominant 
fact of existence, and whose careers fully satisfy Mr. Bernal’s 
demand for “a life of adult freedom and experience.” I 
wish rather to suggest that the ‘religious instinct cannot be 
discredited because of its primitive character, unless we are 
prepared to discredit on the same grounds the other funda- 
mental human instincts—sex and self-regard. 

All these would seem to be part of the raw material of 
human nature. They may and often do appear with a crude 
violence in child and savage, and are liable to exaggeration 
and perversion in neurotics. Yet science eagerly agrees that 
the animal instincts, disciplined and purified, are essential 
to the individual and the race. Why should the instinct for 
God, which gives man his unique status in the animal king- 
dom, and has inspired his most heroic and ‘* uncomfortable ” 
deeds, alone be judged by its primitive or perverted 
expressions and condemned on this count as a “ consoling 
phantasy ” ?—I am, Sir, &c., EVELYN UNDERHILL. 

50 Campden Hill Square, W. 8. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 

Str,—The great bulk of Dr. Williams’ article, “‘ Faith and 
Unfaith ” is devoted to an able analysis of Faith, from which 
he deduces that there is an instinct of adoration which, not 
destroyed in some irreligious people ‘“‘ may persist in full 
vigour ” although not directed to orthodox ends. ‘* Therefore,” 
he goes on “ irreligion is merely religion gone astray.” Dr. 
Williams is here calmly begging the whole question of Christian 
orthodoxy which he was deputed to defend. What, we may 
ask, about the enthusiastic Faith of sincere and devout 
Mahommedans, Buddhists and Theosophists not to speak of 
the devotees of many lesser sects ? They are as much within 
the ‘sphere of religion’? of Dr. Williams’ last paragraph, 
as any Christian. 

Dr. Williams once again uses, although by implication, 
the hopeless argument that what many people would very 
much like human destiny to be, constitutes some proof of 
what it actually is. This is an extreme form of the wish being 
father to the thought. Dr. Williams also ignores the existence 
of those who, although not of the ‘‘ indifferent masses ” have 
yet no * Enthusiastic Unfaith.”’. Such persons have no desire 
to destroy the Churches. They prefer to preserve them for 
reasons similar to those which caused Napoleon to restore 
the Church in France in 1804.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Caldwell Road, West Kilbride. T. D. Lowe. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
Sirn,—The root-difference between Mr. Bernal and myself 
seems to be revealed by a single word in his letter to you. 
That word is “ admit,” in the sentence ‘“‘ That this sense” 
(i.e., the sense of the ‘‘ transcendent unseen ’’) “ is primitive 
even churchmen admit.”’ Let me say at once that we do not 
** admit ” the primitiveness of the religious sense : we proclaim 
it, boldly, defiantly, and proudly. It is precisely upon its 
primitiveness, amongst other things, that we found its claim 
to be an integral element in the mental, moral and spiritual 
health and perfection of human nature. The assumption 
which appears to be implied by Mr. Bernal’s “‘ admit,” viz., that 
everything “* primitive” is prima facie to be disparaged or 
condemned, is so patently arbitrary, not to say unreasonable 
(for eating, sleeping and breathing are manifestly “‘ primitive ”’ 
activities), that I cannot believe it to represent his real mind. 
I must needs still contend that he is writing under the influence 
of an axiomatic premise or prejudicium of unfaith, which is 
based on grounds at least as supra- or infra-rational as those 
of Faith; and that his arguments against religion derive 
their apparent force from the fact that they really assume as a 


the Editor 


first principle the very conclusion which they are meant to 
establish. 

Consider, for example, his use of a psychological argument 
against Theism. Religion offers to the believer other-worldly 
compensations for the harshness of this life: therefore, it is no 
more than a “ compensation-phantasy,” and its fundamental 
concepts represent no objective reality. Stated thus baldly 
and briefly, no ‘* argument ”’ could appear more astonishingly 
inconsequent. It would be as reasonable for a dweller in 
Central Africa to argue ** If the railways of which I have heard 
white men talk really existed, they would greatly compensate 
men for their relative immobility: therefore, they do not 
exist.”. The same criticism applies to another (so-called) argu, 
ment drawn from psychology, which, however, Mr. Bernal does 
not adduce, viz., ‘‘ Religion teaches the existence of a loving 
heavenly Father : therefore, it is nothing but a projection of the 
Oedipus-complex.” In this case, also, the ergo is no true 
logical link, but a disguise for a deeply seated ‘ will not to 
believe,” which in itself is quite independent of scientific 
considerations. 

When, therefore, Mr. Bernal writes, ‘‘ To cultivate such a 
sense after once seeing (italics mine) its nature would be cowardly 
&e.,”” what he really means is “ after seeing it through the 
spectacles of Unfaith.” It is, perhaps, difficult to imagine a 
similar judgment being passed by a stone-deaf person upon the 
cultivation of an ear for music ; but that is because music does 
not make the same universal and imperious claim as religion, 
and consequently does not challenge the same opposition. If 
it did, there would be the same secular clash between the 
musical and the unmusical as between the religious and the 
irreligious, the same assumption on either side of mutually 
discrepant postulates as neither needing nor being capable of 
proof. The conflict can only be resolved by Christians them- 
selves becoming more obviously instinct with the supernatural 
life, men of prayer radiating the contagion of Faith around 
them: Unfaith, for all its parade of scientific method, will 
never surrender to a syllogism.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Christ Church, Oxford. N. P. WILLIAMS, 


GREAT BRITAIN AND INDIA 

[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Sir,-—While it is a pleasure to reply to fair and well considered 
criticism I find it difficult to cope with correspondents who 
do not scruple to twist one’s words as Mr. Mahanti has done 
in his letter in your issue of October 25th, where he asserts 
that I called the Government of India an “* inhuman machine,” 
that being precisely what I described in my letter in your 
issue of October 11th as a misrepresentation made by others. 
As he suggests that I borrowed the expression ‘ paternal ” 
or “‘ benign” from the ironical use of the term in a Congress 
organ, I may say at once that I do not usually read such 
papers and I would refer him to the common use of these 
terms in almost every petition presented to the Government 
by villagers when representing grievances which they wish 
to have redressed. When he surmises that I may have 
fostered drinking propensities by my orders, I would remind 
him that a Judge does not pass executive orders on excise 
matters. 

I doubt whether it is quite fair for Mr. Kamlani to compare 
the expenditure on defence and the maintenance of law and 
order with the expenditure on education and to draw con- 
clusions from those figures, seeing that the protection of 
a country from invasion and the maintenance of internal 
peace is a vital necessity and only experts can say what is 
the minimum expenditure necessary for security in these 
directions. The Simon Commission Report, vol. 2, p. 223 
and vol. 1, p. 391, contains some pertinent observations on 
this subject. 

How cheaply it is possible to obtain a higher education 
in India is evident from the numbers of B.A.’s and B.L.’s 
who annually take their degrees at its Universities and the 
increasing number of young men from India who come to 
Great Britain to obtain a call to the Bar or a degree at a 
British University. 

The poverty of the inhabitants of India and the drain of 
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the country’s wealth is a threadbare theme which is constantly 
trotted out when critics wish to attack the British admini- 
stration of India and has been well dealt with in a book 
called Truths about India, published by the East India 
Association. I imagine that there are few countries in the 
world where the inhabitants spend so much of their substance 
on marriage festivities and on the luxury of litigation and 
where women even of the lower orders commonly wear 
gold ornaments. India annually absorbs a large proportion 
of the world’s supply of gold and silver. Mr. Kamlani 
states that the staying power of the people is at a low ebb 
and that in consequence famine and plagues take a heavy 
toll of lives. Assuming without proof that this is true, it 
may be observed that a nation’s want of physique and power 
to resist disease does not entirely depend on factors within 
the control of Government but may proceed from others 
such as habits of too early marriages and intermarrying, 
malaria, &c. Government has done its best to increase the 
‘area under irrigation and improve communications which 
are the best preventives of famine. It has also organized 
elaborate measures for dealing with famines and epidemic 
outbreaks when they oceur, so that they now take a less 
heavy toll than they used to in former times. 

Both Sir Mirza Ismail and Sir Sankaran Nair are personally 
known to me and I commend their thoughtful articles in 
last week’s issue to the careful consideration of all true lovers 
of India.—I am, Sir, &c., CHARLES G. SPENCER. 

Tarwood House, South Leigh. 


[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Sir,—In your issue of September 20th, * A. R. N.,” “ the 
fourth generation of my family in India,” has written with 
a soldier’s bluntness. He is very angry and it is a mercy 
that he has not been pleased to order the court-martial of 
the Editor and the Directors of the Spectator for their sym- 
pathy with the Indian movement for freedom. 

To be serious: a soldier is not necessarily a statesman. 
As a statesman goes utterly beyond his depth when he 
trespasses into the exclusive domain of the soldier, so does 
the latter when he attempts to make an excursion into the 
sphere of the former. 

There is one difficulty moreover peculiar to India. The 
gulf between the Indian and especially the English military 
officer is so wide that the latter, in spite of long residence 
in my country, is, as a rule, unable to understand the real 
feelings and sentiments of the people. 

The military policy in India for which British soldiers 
are responsible is the acid test of the sincerity of their profes- 
sions of sympathy with our legitimate aspirations and their 
admiration for the Indian soldier. What steps, may I ask, 
have been taken in order to fit us for the defence of our 
country ? In spite of the unanimous recommendation of 
a committee presided over by a high British military officer, 
commonly known as the Skeen Committee, there is no sign 
of the establishment of an Indian Sandhurst. How many 
Indian soldiers have been given King’s Commissions ? How 
many Indians are to be found in the higher ranks of all 
arms of the Indian army ? After over a hundred and fifty 
years of British rule in this country is India better fitted 
for her defence to-day than she was when the British took 
charge of our affairs? We have been deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to prepare ourselves for the defence of our country 
and then we are told that India cannot have Dominion 
status as she is not in a position to defend herself. We are 
moving in a vicious circle. 

Your military correspondent and others of his way of 
thinking are angry because the Indian movement for freedom 
is gaining volume and strength. They have no use for such 
far-sighted Britishers as are in sympathy with us. They 
believe in force, and not in freedom. Little do they realize 
the danger of their attitude; they are incapable of appre- 
ciating the efforts of those who are striving to make the 
connexion between free Great Britain and freed India per- 
manent and enduring,—I am, Sir, &e., Iswar SARAN. 

6 Edmonstone Road, Allahabad, U.P., India. 


GENERAL SMUTS AS VICEROY 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.| 
Sir,—Mr. Hamilton Fyfe’s suggestion of requesting General 
Smuts to serve as the next Viceroy of India is worthy of 


consideration.. General Smuts’s great experience and ability 
will certainly help in the solution of the present Indian 
Situation which seems in the minds of many to require super- 
men. May I as a student of English politics, only from an 
academic standpoint make a further suggestion to you? 
The English people seem to have their own present problems 
which various Governments have tried to solve and failed, 
and of these ene is Unemployment. 

Will it not be more appropriate to find General Smuts 
a safe seat in one of the three parties so that his genius may 
help towards the solution of your local problems, and may 
not the invitation be extended to Sir Robert Borden, Mr. 
Bruce and Mr. Tim Healy ? India, I feel sure, does not need 
the importation of foreign geniuses to solve her troubles— 
just ordinary men with a desire to study and understand 
are the crying need.—I am, Sir, &c., 

M. A. B. Brrro-MUuTUNAYAGAM. 

Indian Students’ Union, 

112 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sir,—One reason for postponing the appointment of the new 
Viceroy till after the Round Table Conference would seem to 
me to be this : The Dominions are consulted as to the appoint- 
ment of a Governor-General and as India approaches Dominion 
Status it is natural that India should also wish to be consulted. 
But there is not at the present time an Indian prime minister 
to be consulted in the matter. The Round Table Conference 
has, however, been chosen as the most representative body 
of Indian political opinion that it has been possible to bring 
together, and if they or chosen leaders of them are consulted 
they will be all the more likely to support the new Viceroy 
in the difficult work that he will have before him.—I am, 
Sir, &e., OswaALD YOUNGHUSBAND. 
75 Victoria Street, London, 


MATERNAL MORTALITY 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

S1tr,—I have not read Miss Pankhurst’s book Save the Mothers 
(I promise myself the pleasure later) but it seems to me 
that to find out if midwives are dangerous or not should 
require neither a book nor an unreasonable amount of your 
valuable space. Midwives attend about 400,000 births every 
year. We do not know the exact death rate for the whole 
number, but if we find them delivering thousands of women 
safely, surely we can conclude that evidence of Miss 
Pankhurst’s ‘* tragic mistake ” is wanting. 

In 1920 the Queen Victoria Jubilee Nurses’ Institute 
attended 49,080 women with a mortality of 1.8 per thousand, 
as against a general mortality rate for the country of 4.12 
per thousand. For the preceding six years their death rate was 
about half that of the rest of England. Over a period of 
forty years the East End Mothers Lying-in-Home attended 
21,210 births with a mortality of .8 per thousand, and these 
figures are equalled by the midwives of many other institutions. 

Your correspondent in fact condemns the 12,000 practising 
midwives because of the misdeeds of a few bad ones. By a 
like reasoning I suppose we must have no doctors in midwifery 
either, for the fifty-seven deaths which she quotes the Interim 
Report as attributing to mistakes by midwives are pretty 
evenly matched by the hundred and forty-six deaths (which 
she does not quote) which the Report puts down to mistakes 
by doctors. Nor is she always just in her condemnation. 
In the case recounted of a death from retained placenta, for 
technical reasons which cannot well be discussed here, it 
is quite obvious the midwife was not at fault. For confirmation 
of this let Miss Pankhurst apply to her obstetric counsellors. 

Similarly the accusation of having (or rather notifying) 
more cases of ophthalmia than doctors have is easily refuted. 
It is simply that doctors are exceedingly bad notifiers, whilst 
midwives are compelled by their rules, their inspectors and 
by possible penalties to be very punctilious. 

These are merely misapprehensions, but when Miss 
Pankhurst attempts to belittle the importance of ante-natal 
care she is doing a public disservice for which no condemnation 
can be too strong. From lack of knowledge we are powerless 
to save half the mothers who die in childbed, but as Mrs. 
Baldwin points out (Spectator, October 25th) the other half 
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we already can save, an their salvation lies almost entirely 
with proper ante-natal care. 

Mrs. Baldwin’s mention of anaesthesia directs attention to 
the only point in which the midwife fails, for at present it 
is true she does little or nothing to lessen pain. If my insistence 
on the midwife-conducted normal labour exposes me to the 
charge of callousness, I cannot help it. Certainly, I would 
sooner a woman were painfully saved than comfortably 
killed, but I can assure Mrs. Baldwin that I heartily agree with 
her valiant advocacy of anaesthesia in labour.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Newbridge, Upwell, Wisbech. A. J. HAwEs. 

[In our next issue there will be an article on Maternal 
Mortality by Mrs. Stanley Baldwin.—Eb. Spectator.] 


OUR FIVE YEAR PLAN 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.]| 
Str,—The article by Major F. Yeats-Brown, in your issue 
of October 25th, interested me very much, as it shows the 
reaction of a non-technical mind to the great electric grid 
scheme. I say ‘ great” advisedly, because it is a scheme 
eoneeived and planned on bold comprehensive lines for the 
benefit of the whole country. This ‘“ grid” has laid the 
foundations of the future development of electricity supply 
on sound lines, and the nation will in the future, increasingly 
feel the benefits of the scheme. 

But Major Yeats-Brown has annoyed the Chairman of 
the British Commercial Gas Association because he dared 
to say that electricity at 1d. per unit was cheaper than gas. 

For thirty years those connected with the gas industry 
have said that electricity for any purpose is more expensive 
than gas. Such a sweeping statement cannot be accepted, 
but if there is any truth in it, then I ask, why is it that 
additional consumers are being connected to the mains of 
electrical supply undertakings at the rate of about four 
hundred thousand per annum? These figures show that 
the public desires to use electricity, and one of the reasons 
for this desire is that, while gas may have helped to purify 
the atmosphere of cities, electricity has in addition—and 
what is more important—purified the atmosphere of our 
homes. 

With electricity there are no products of combustion to 
heat and pollute the air we breathe, to blacken walls and 
ceilings and to damage furnishings; with electric cooking 
food is not contaminated in any way, whereas in probably 
ninety-five per cent. of the gas cookers used in this country, 
baking is actually carried out in the products of combustion, 
while the person using the cooker must inhale some of the 
burnt gases. Electricity, in short, provides a better way of 
lighting and of cooking than any other known method. 

As to the supply of electricity in rural areas, electricity 
has already been carried into very many villages, and many 
more will be supplied in the next few years. Electric light 
alone must alter materially the conditions of living in the 
country, while electricity is also being used for heating, 


cooking, refrigeration and wireless, for incubators, and 
brooders, for heating and pumping water, for milking 


machinery and many other power purposes. Surely this 
must, as Major Yeats-Brown says, “ profoundly affect the 
life of the countryside.” 

The electrical industry is one of the few bright spots of 
industry in Britain to-day, and is providing more and more 
employment ; over £300,000,000 has already been spent on 
electrical supply undertakings, and new capital works are 
being carried out at the rate of about £30,000,000 per annum, 
with a further £6,000,000 per annum on consumers’ instal- 
lations to meet the demands of the public. I submit that the 
pylons “down Bedford way” are symbols of this demand 
for electricity which exists in every part of the country; a 
demand with which, in fact, it is very difficult at present to 
keep the pace.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. A. VIGNOLEs, 
Director and Secretary, the British Electrical 
Development Association, Inc. 
15 Savoy Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


THE FUTURE OF FARMING 


| To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir,—Your contributor, Sir William Beach Thomas, and _ his 
correspondent, Mr. Carrington, agree with me that agriculture 
stands alone amongst the great national industries in its 


———— 


slowness to reorganize itself upon modern industrial lines, 
As a result, we find that farmers and politicians alike are 
concentrating their efforts upon the means to maintain prices 
instead of on the means to cut costs. In fact, as has been 
truly, if rather unkindly, said, they are seeking to put agri- 
culture on the dole. 

It must be admitted, however, that if the mechanization of 
farming, particularly in the arable districts, is the greatest 
need of the industry, it cannot be accomplished in a moment, 
Large readjustments, which will take both time and money, 
are called for, so large, in fact, that I have suggested that the 
intervention of the State would be needed, and Sir William 
Beach-Thomas concurs. Mr. Carrington doubts this neces. 
sity, and it is plain, from comments which have been made 
upon my proposals, that State intervention is regarded with 
distrust by many other people. If there is enough faith still 
in British farming for the financing of its reorganization by 
private enterprise, let us give it a chance. But reorganized 
on a more mechanized basis it must be, unless it is to fall into 
stagnation as a sheltered industry, living upon State subsidies, 
—I am, Sir, &c., Cc. S. Orwi, 

Agricultural Economics Research Institute, 

Parks Road, Oxford, 


ig 99 
THE HOLLOWAY “ZOO 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 

Sm,—A year ago my wife and I spent some months inspecting 
penal establishments in the United States and Canada and 
some of my impressions have already been the subject of 
articles in your columns. Lest any of your readers may 
regard Miss Craven’s plea for a ‘Colony on the cottage 
home principle,” instead of Holloway prison, for women 
sentenced to periods of six months and over, as merely a 
Utopian dream, the following extract from my American 
journal, dated October 13th, 1929, may be of interest :— 

‘“ We spent a most instructive morning at Clinton Farms, New 
Jersey, which surely must be one of the most enlightened women’s 
prisons in the world. The superintendent is Miss Mahn, an associate 
of Miriam van Waters and a most able and delightful personality, 
Clinton Farms has 370 acres, 265 of which are under cultivation. 
It was opened in 1913. It has no wall and the women (who number 
about 210) are housed in five ‘‘ cottages,’’ one of which is set aside 
for coloured women. Sentences are served up to “life.” The 
women live in separate rooms about 10} feet by 64 feet, the doors 
of which are practically never locked. There are white enamelled 
iron beds, curtains and dressing tables. There is also in each 
cottage a large} sleeping porch. Each {cottage contains a living 
room, with a piano, little tables and chairs and an open fire. The 
dining room has little tables. The kitchen is light and airy and 
each cottage bakes its own bread. There is ‘‘ student government ” 
in cach cottage and a ‘“* House Commissioner ”’ (one of the women) 
undertakes some supervision. Some of the staff sleep in the 
cottages with the women. 

‘There is a most up-to-date maternity cottage where we saw 
mothers and their babies in very happy surroundings. 

‘* Tn addition to farm work, women were given vocational training 
in laundry, domestic work, sewing and cooking. 

‘“We came away from Clifton Farms very conscious of the 
difference between it and Holloway Prison.” 
—I an, Sir, &c., E. Roy Caiverr. 

76 Old Oak Common Lane, East Acton, London, W. 3. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—As Chairman of the Conference of the National Council 
of Women at Portsmouth, when the resolution was adopted 
asking for a revision of the system of imprisonment for 
women, I shall be glad if you will allow me to add a word 
to the admirable letter of Miss Cicely Craven on kehalf of 
the Howard League for Penal Reform, which appeared in 
your issue of November Ist. 

First of all, I should like to say that neither Miss Craven 
nor any subsequent speaker made any suggestion of inefficiency 
on the part of the staff in charge of women prisoners at 
Holloway Prison. The trouble is that a numerous and _ highly 
trained staff and enthusiastic voluntary workers are in the 
unfortunate position of having their efforts almost entirely 
nullified by impossible conditions. 

Colonel Turner admits the unfavourable result of present 
methods and says that the National Council of Women 
would do a great service to penal reform if it could evolve 
practical alternatives to imprisonment for minor delinquents. 
Miss Craven has already indicated what could be done for 
them by fuller use of our present powers. I should like 
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to add that a greatly enlarged force of women police would, 
in my opinion, do more than anything else to keep order 
in the streets and thus prevent the repeated committal of 
women for street offences. 

It is with regard to the women who are committed for 
six months, or who might well be committed for that period 
on the ground of recurrent delinquencies, that the National 
Council of Women asks for a new experiment as outlined by 
Miss Craven. For some of these women permanent institu- 
tional protection is required. It would add to the interest 
of the experiment if, after the compulsory six months in the 
proposed cottage homes, voluntary residence could be per- 
mitted and work provided under sheltered conditions. 

One other suggestion and I have done. Metropolitan 
Police Court Magistrates are notoriously overworked. Why 
not relieve them of the duty of dealing with minor street 
offences and hand these over to Benches of honorary magis- 
trates? Outside the work of Children’s Courts, the large 
and highly qualified body of justices of the peace in London 
have little opportunity of exercising their judicial functions. 
One advantage of this transference would be that the experi- 
ence of women magistrates could be brought to bear upon 
the problem of the woman delinquent.—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. A. Keynes, President. 

National Council of Women, Murray House, Vandon Street, 

ov. ¥. 


PREVENTABLE CRUELTY 

[To the ditor of the SpecTaror.]} 
Sir,—On my return from an extensive teur with Miss Lind- 
af-Hageby in Germany and Austria on behalf of the animals, 
I have just read in your issue of October 25th the letter 
signed by J. R. Baker, in which he attacks the methods of 
castration allowed in this country. I deprecate the beginning 
of his letter, for the thanks of all animal lovers are due to 
the Editor of the Spectator for his splendid and courageous 
support of humane slaughter. The fact that the methods 
of castration allowed on the ‘smaller animals in this country 
(I believe the law enforces the use of anaesthetics for larger 
animals) are revoltingly cruel and barbarous does not lessen 
the cruelties of slaughter, but merely shows what a barbarian 
man is to the helpless animals in his power. 

Last year when Miss Lind-af-Hageby and I were present 
at an International Congress for Animal Protection in Vienna, 
Dr. Alfred Schopper, of Steyr, Austria, read a most instructive 
paper describing the crude methods of castration as habitually 
practised, which entail great suffering to the animals. Pigs, 
calves and sheep are victimized in this way, and also fowls. 
I have seldom read anything more terrible than a little book 
called Caponizing, published by the Poultry Press, which 
anyone can buy for 4d. 

The ignorant beginner, no matter how young, is therein 
instructed with diagrams how to perpetrate this major opera- 
tion which entails, even in the case of males, cutting into the 
body of the bird. Such phrases occur as * It is certainly more 
humane to caponize a few dead cockerels to begin with,” 
showing that this severe operation is often done by young 
boys with no practice or skill of any kind. The book explains 
that * the operation is also easily carried out under chloro- 
form,” but there are no instructions to see that the bird is 
always properly unconscious before beginning operations. 
What a training for a youthful poultry keeper ! 

It is high time, indeed, that the light of public knowledge 
were shed on this appalling state of things. On this subject, 
as on all the various aspects of man’s treatment of the 
animals, Humane Education needs to be brought practically 
before the public. With the object of educating the public, 
and especially those actively concerned with animals, we 
of the Animal Defence Society have established extensive 
Humane Exhibitions in Geneva and here, showing therein 
by models the practical ways of how one should treat and 
how one should not treat living animals. 

It is an interesting and sad fact I have never met anyone 
yet who owned that they were cruel, be they slaughterman, 
vivisector, animal trainer, trapper, or any other exploiter 
of animals. One is reminded of the words of Butler :— 

“Compound for sins they are inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to.” 
For everyone thinks that their particular method of treating 


animals is kind or justified, whereas all other departments 
are cruel! The fact is that we human beings are not yet 
awake to the facts which religion and biology have always 
put before us, namely, that animals are thinking, feeling 
creatures, even as we ourselves, and we have no business 
to ill-treat them and cause them suffering of greater or lesser 
intensity for the selfish purposes of our own supposed well- 
being. Ultimately no pandering to his bodily comfort can 
compensate man for the detriment to his soul when he sins 
against the law of compassion.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Nina HAMILTON AND BRANDON. 
President Animal Defence Society. 
35 Old Bond Street, W.1. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—My attention has been called to the letters on this 
subject. May I point out that there is no statute which 
prohibits or regulates the castration of pigs as the Animals 
(Anaesthetics) Act, 1919, does not apply to pigs. Neither is 
there a law which prohibits the operation being performed by 
anyone other than a qualified veterinary surgeon. 

This Society has on many occasions prosecuted unqualified 
persons for performing operations on animals in an unskilful 
manner, and if information were forthcoming of an operation 
on a pig which was performed in an unskilful manner, thereby 
causing unnecessary suffering, proceedings would be taken. 

The operations of castration of a male pig and the ** spaying ” 
of a sow are carried out because it is contended the anima!s 
fatten better for the market after the operation, and it was 
decided in the year 1887 by the High Court that the end 
justified the means.—I am, Sir, &c., 

EK. G. Fatruorme, Captain, Chief Secretary. 

R.S.P.C.A., 105 Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 1. 


BURNS AND THE BIOGRAPHER 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—Mr. Dobrée’s courteous review of my Life of Burns 
gives the opening for an explanation—important, long- 
deferred and, I hope, interesting—which will march better, I 
feel sure, from your columns than from any other quarter. 

Mr. Dobrée not unnaturally assumes that in writing a new 
and full biography of Burns I had a choice of methods. I had 
none. The proof of this is the strange fact that there is no 
other full biography of Burns which by any stretch of the 
imagination can be termed modern. 

Mr. Dobrée may well say that “ those of us who are not 
Scots are like the dogs who lick up the crumbs,” when it comes 
to a feast of the Burnsites. Those of us who are Scots but 
not males may be indulged with a little carefully sweetened 
pap from the President’s spoon; but if we show any bio- 
graphical appetite for solider victuals we get the heel of a 
particularly hard old loaf hurled at our heads. 

This is no exaggeration. The situation created by the 
official Burns cult is hardly credible. More than any poet of 
modern times Burns has suffered from deliberate destruction 
and suppression of biographical material. To this day such 
MS. sources as remain are very considerably preserved for the 
private delectation of a circle of privileged persons who 
approve one another as ‘ Burns students,’ and determine 
among themselves just how much and how little shall be 
revealed to outsiders. New material of importance is held 
up, it may be for years or it may be for ever. Not only the 
contents but the very existence of documents may be withheld 
from general knowledge. 

The serious, but * unofficial,” biographer is thus controlled. 
To render him inaccurate the material is withheld. If he does 
his best without it he is derided for his inaccuracies, which are 
gleefully refuted by disclosures limited strictly to that end. 

It has happened, however, that with time, perseverance 
and amazing good luck I have been able to consult the secret 
stores. This I have done with as much care and scrupulous- 
ness as I have gathered all the scattered and troublesome 
but more easily available evidence. I have nowhere invented 
or knowingly twisted a single fact. Not one piece of inform- 
ation in the 500 pages of my book belongs to the region of 
fiction. But had I not adopted the narrative method of fic- 
tion, had I tried—as Mr. Dobrée and others unaware of the 
truth of the Burns situation would have had me do—to supply 
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the complete apparatus of notes, references and bibliography, 
I should have produced, not a picture of Burns as I conceive 
he lived and was, but a four-volume work which might 
fittingly be entitled ‘ Sidelights on the Burns Federation.” 
Such a book might well have been more entertaining than any 
novel, but it would hardly amount to a biography. 

How these and other fortunate things came about I am 
not rash enough at this stage to disclose. Some of my 
helpers helped me at the risk of their skins, and my own 
skin has been picturesquely threatened. On the eve of 
publication steps were even taken by the Burns Federation 
to have my book suppressed or mutilated. The attempt 
had to be withdrawn as futile. All they can now do is to 
welcome and further any suggestion from any quarter which 
can be construed as implying an element of fiction and 
inexactitude. 

Nothing would give me greater pleasure than the work 
of providing chapter and verse for all the facts in my 
biography, including those contained in the descriptive 
passages, so soon as the access to Burns sources is made 
free and safe.—I am, Sir, &c., CATHERINE CARSWELL. 

3 Parkhill Studios, Parkhill Road, N.W. 3. 


THE FUR CRUSADE—CRUEL RABBIT 
TRAPPING 
[T'o the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—In the course of my anti-trapping campaign I am fre- 
quently asked if I can do anything about the rabbit trapping 
in Devon, Somerset and Cornwall. 

A lady writes to me from there saying : ‘‘ I saw along a bank 
a number of what appeared to be three-legged rabbits. On 
approaching I saw that each had its forefoot severed by a 
steel trap and was held merely by the sinews. On coming 
closer they struggled into holes; and, as I continued my 
walk, I became aware of terrified eyes following me every- 
where, as I proceeded.” 

The rabbit-trapping in these counties is a regular industry, 
and many farmers pay their rent with the money obtained 
from letting their ground to trappers. 

Do you know that thousands of rabbits are tortured daily 
in gins and sent principally to Leeds and Manchester for 
food ? Iam informed that some trappers won’t use a humane 
trap which kills, as they want to take the rabbits alive, so 
that they can be killed and gutted whilst warm; and I can see 
their point of view. 

Now these rabbits could just as easily be caught either with 
the humane snare, which has a knot in it 5} inches from the 
loop, so as to prevent the noose drawing tight (and which 
jncidentally allows other animals accidentally caught to escape) 
or with the new Collington Netting Device. Particulars of both 
of these are obtainable from the Anti-steel-toothed Trap 
Committee, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 1. 

it is, indeed, high time that steel traps, which do not kill 
instantly, and also snares other than the humane type were 
abolished by law. In the meantime, I appeal to people, when 
buying rabbits for food, to refuse those which have injured 
legs from traps or swollen heads and bulging eyes from snares. 
I am now sending out leaflets explaining this and also what 
furs may be worn without undue cruelty. I should be grateful 
if your readers would help me to distribute these, as I am 
badly handicapped by lack of funds. I also hope that other 
papers will copy this letter.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. VAN DER Byt (Major). 

Wappenham House, Towcester. 


ADLER’S PSYCHOLOGY 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I should like to assure Mr. Mairet that I did not write 
my review of Adler’s book in any ignorance of his other 
work nor of the place which he holds in the minds of his 
followers. I have been familiar with his writings for many 
years, and with the history of his relation to Freud and 
the psycho-analytic movement. I have heard him lecture 
more than once; and as I wrote my review I had beside 
me one of his own most recent statements of the development 
of his psychology—his article on ‘‘ Individual Psychology ” 
in Psychologies of 1930. My criticisms were considered and 
deliberate. And I follow Mr. Mairet in asking readers to 


look again at the passages I quoted from the book. They 
speak for themselves, most eloquently ; and I should not have 
quoted them had there not been many more like them. 

‘“* Constructive intentions ” cannot be accepted as a justifica. 
tion of an inadequate psychology that makes such enormous 
claims for itself. We should not excuse the man who built 
a rotten bridge, just because he wanted to help people get 
across the river, especially if he claimed to be the maker of 
the latest and best bridges in the world! Of course, Adler 
has the wish ‘“ to relieve children of feelings of insufticiency 
and curtailment,” but so have all serious educational psycho- 
logists. The valuable elements in Adler’s psychology are 
in fact common to all who are interesting themselves in the 
child’s point of view. It is this good will towards the child 
that wins people’s attention; but Adler’s special formulae 
have gained sympathy chiefly where the solid work of genuine 
investigators, more concerned with their science than with 
publicity, is not yet known. 

I am sorry to have shocked Mr. Mairet by using the 
adjective “cruel”; but no amount of surface goodwill 
can justify the deliberate probing of the difficulties of a 
neurotic child in front of a large audience. However, it is 
perhaps even more silly than cruel. Only the most naive 
psychologist would imagine that in such a situation he could 
possibly get below the surface of a child’s mind. 

And to try to use intelligence tests as a means of education, 
when the world is full of other things more suitable, could 
only ke suggested by one who does not understand what 
they are. They are, of course, a delicate instrument, forged 
by vast labour and research, for the single purpose of measure- 
ment and diagnosis. To use them in the way Adler suggests 
is not constructive, for it throws away one of our sources 
of knowledge of the nature of the child’s problem. Only 
when we have understood his difficulties can we begin to 
help him. But if we obscure the very instruments of under- 
standing, how shall we know how to come to his aid ?— 
Iam, Sir, &e., SuSAN Isaacs. 

54 Regent’s Park Road, N.W.1. 


ENGLISH A WORLD LANGUAGE 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 

Sin,—-After the first surprise which greeted the Canadian 
Premier’s reduction of Imperial Preference to a_ definite 
percentage proposition comes the suggested inclusion of 
Argentina in a quota for wheat imported into Great Britain, 
indicating an apparent feeling of uneasiness lest markets for 
British goods may be lost in countries outside the British 
Empire. I am not a politician, but at the present juncture 
the Linguaphone Institute can give evidence which may be 
of service regarding the eagerness of foreign countries to 
learn the English language. Our experience of Argentina, 
for example, shows a great increase in those who wish to 
acquire a knowledge of English from gramophone lessons. 

Although we teach French, Spanish, German, Italian and 
most other languages in this fashion, we find that the over- 
whelming demand from all over the world is for these lessons 
in English. Seventy-five per cent. of the orders from Berlin, 
for example, are for the English course. From France, Italy 
and Belgium the demand is rather higher—about 85 per 
cent. of the total. From Holland it is between 70 and 75 per 
cent. In Switzerland, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Spain, India 
and the Dutch East Indies they ask almost entirely for 
English lessons, and we compute that every year at least 
32,000 people begin learning English by our method alone 


in Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Finland and Iceland. English, 
in short, looks like becoming a world language; whether 


this means that the world proposes to buy more from us or 
to sell more to us is, of course, a question for the politicians 
to decide.—I am, Sir, &e., 
J. Rostron, Principal, Lingucrhone Institute, 
24-27 High Holborn, W.C. 1. 


THE LATE J. 8S. PHILLPOTTS 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Srr,—Will you allow me, though claiming no connexion 
with Bedford, to add to the Press notices a small tribute of 
a more personal kind to a singularly lovable character now 
passed on to the Happy Country of which in his latter years 
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he might have been already a citizen? I never knew old age 
so beautiful, not only in the outward man, which was nobler, 
but also in his affectionate courtesy and the radiance of his 
almost childlike happiness. Aches and pains doubtless he 
had, but he did not talk of them. His brain was clear and 
fresh as a boy’s; on a point of classical scholarship he was 
keen as a hound on a fresh scent. It was to this that I owed 
my good fortune in seeing so much of him in the last two 
years. There had been a discussion in the Times on Triremes 
—the ‘Cruiser of Antiquity’’; he wrote to challenge a 
view that I had put. Later he came to talk over an illustration 
for a reprint of his Herodotus—on which in his ninety-second 
year he was hard at work. He loved a joke. One day I had 
asked him about the well-known story of his grandfather, the 
Bishop of Exeter, referring to Bishop Phillpotts, of Worcester, 
as “my singular brother”; he at once ‘“ capped” this 
with the singular brother’s riposte (which was new to me): 
“ Yes, there’s nothing double about me.” He had also a de- 
lightful story of Mr. Phillpotts and Mr. Emptypots. 

With diffidence I would add a word which ought to be 
put on record—if they will forgive it—of the loving care 
of those who guarded his old age and kept it sunny. His 
daughter, Dame Bertha, in filial piety gave up important work ; 
and there were devoted and tactful nieces. It was, I think, 
no easy task to keep this old adventurer in leading strings ; 
he was of the West Country on both sides, and as a boy had 
been much in boats, drinking in the free spirit of the Western 
seas. Many who, like myself, came to know him only in their 
later years are grateful to those whose faithful vigilance kept 
him well and happy.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Moyses, Five Ashes, Sussex. LIoNEL JAMES. 

“THE APES OF GOD” 
[Zo the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I accept unreservedly Mr. P. W. Lewis’s apologies in 
the matter of The Apes of God and The Three Sitwells, even 
though they are expressed with the inimitable quaintness 
belonging to so great a humourist.—I am,. Sir, &c.. 
116 Tufnell Park Road, N. 7. R. L. M&croz. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
** HARROW SONGs.” 

Mr. Duff Cooper's implication in the Spectator of October 25th 
must not be allowed to go unchallenged (nor do I think he 
meant it to)! 

I very much doubt whether Mr. Winston Churchill will 
desire the forgiveness of Etonians! His statement was 
clearly not “ based on ignorance.” Is there a single old 
Harrovian who will agree with Mr. Duff Cooper? I think 
not. Eton can beat Harrow at many things, but give Harrow 
her due, for her songs are second to none !—LAVENDER 
Mrpuicotrr, Les Fleurettes, Leysin, Switzerland. 

SONGS AND SLANG OF THE Bririsu SOLDIER. 

I would be grateful if you would, in your columns, allow 
me to appeal to ex-Service men to assist Mr. John Brophy 
and myself to do real justice to the subject in our preparations 
for the third and much enlarged edition of Songs and Slang 
of the British Soldier, 1914-1918, by sending to either of us 
(at 380 Museum Strect, London, W.C.1) any songs, sayings, 
or slang that we may have omitted.—Eric PartripGE, 


Sweet PEACE. 

Will any of your readers be kind cnough to give me the 
words of a short poem by George Herbert, beginning “ Sweet 
Peace, where dost thou dwell ?’’—(Miss) Marcarrer E. 
Knicur, Sheepscombe, near Stroud, Glos. 


THe Caruiste ScuEeMeE. 

It is unfortunate that your correspondent, Mr. R. G. Fife, 
should argue on assumptions rather than facts. He suggests 
that “as an oflicial of a teetotal organization ” who “ pre- 
sumably represents teetotallers only,” I am not ‘* competent ” 
to say that the Carlisle System provides for the legitimate 
demands of the public in an adequate manner. Both his 
assumption and his conclusion are inaccurate. The Tem- 
perance Legislation League is not, and never has been, a 
** teetotal organization.” It has never concerned itself, 
directly or indircetly, with the personal tastes and practice 
of its officials or its members. Its sole concern is with specific 
legislative changes which have their justification, as the 
League believes, in reason, in experience and in common sense. 
Mr. Fife is further mistaken in assuming that in Carlisle only 
one kind of beer is brewed and sold. I have never seen less than 
three draught beers brewed and sold, and sometimes, to test 
suggested demand, more. In addition, bottled beers from 


other well-known breweries are always available to customers. 
In indicting Carlisle on this ground, Mr. Fife shows less 
knowledge of ordinary Trade practice under the tied-house 
system than a qualified critic should show. His concluding 
statement that “the system in Carlisle has not improved 
drunkenness conditions in any way” is merely evidence of 
unfamiliarity with records and facts.—L. S. NorMAN PALMER 
(Major), Parliament Mansions, Orchard Street, Victoria 
Street, London, S.W. 1. 


Girton COLLEGE. 

On Friday, October 31st, a Dinner was held at the Hyde 
Park Hotel, in aid of the proposed new buildings at Girton 
College, Cambridge. In a very happy speech Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin, Chancellor of the University of Cambridge and Guest 
of Honour, made a strong plea for the endowment of women’s 
colleges. The results of the Dinner were most encouraging, 
nearly £12,000 being added to the £30,000 which has been 
raised by a private appeal during the last year or two. Alto- 
gether £75,000 is required to provide a new wing of about 
thirty students’ rooms, a library, the cost of which has been 
met by one generous and anonymous donor, and a staff dining 
room and drawing room. £33,000 is still required to complete 
these buildings, and it is hoped that there will be a ready and 
generous response to this appeal. Cheques should be made 
payable to *“* The Girton College Building Fund,” crossed 
“Barclays Bank Limited,” and sent to the Organizing 
Secretary, Miss S. CamesBe.t, 2, Brick Court, Temple, E.C. 4. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “ Spectator,’ NovemMBer 6TH, 1830. 
Snort SPEECHES. 

Mr. Spectator—To the numerous plans which have been suggested 
for expediting the public business in the House of Commons, 
allow me to add another——that of restraining, by law, the wordy 
propensities of honourable members. Let a_ time-keeper be 
appointed, and let every member who addresses the house be 
compelled to bring his observations to a close within a quarter of 
an hour, or even twenty minutes, of the time of his rising. It has 
been calculated that an individual, speaking not rapidly but 
fluently, utters from five to six columns of a newspaper in an hour ; 
and therefore in twenty minutes from a column and a half to two 
columns might be inflicted upon the House. In two columns there 
is ‘‘ ample room and verge enough ” to discuss almost any question 
which comes before Parliament; but as exceptions might occa- 
sionally occur, the Speaker should be armed with authority to grant, 
on such occasions, unlimited freedom of speech to any member 
who might be able to show proper cause for the indulgence ; care 
being taken that no member should be allowed thus to revel in 
rhetoric more than once in the course of a session. There can be 
no doubt that a measure of this description, if not absolutely 
opposed by the Minister, would be triumphantly carried; the 
dumbies, to whom such a plan would be particularly palatable, 
can always command the majority of votes. 

Tue State or KENT. 

Our little parish still continues in the greatest state of excite- 
ment. If the dogs bark, we fly to our firearms; if the kitchen 
chimney smokes more than usual, the alarum-bell is rung. A poor 
beggar cannot exercise his honest calling without being suspected 
of some evil intention, and his person examined, in case he should 
be possessed of the much-feared incendiary apparatus. A man in 
a smock-frock, with red whiskers, was lately seen for a moment, 
and disappeared. A hue and cry was raised after him; but neither 
he nor his inflammable whiskers have since been heard of. I should 
tell you, that there are not six men in the parish who do not wear 
smock-frocks ; but then, the red whiskers are the real cause of 
fear. Since they were scen every stack in the parish has been 
insured. The squire and the parson have patched up a peace, for 
once to unite in measures of defence for mutual safety, with, how- 
ever, the mutual resolution of cutting each other when the alarm 
is over. Wo be to the man who in these times even looks at @ 
corn-stack ! 


The Sighing Mystery 

Tur heifer shelters by a wall 

The night before her calf is born : 

The broken hill is at her back, 

And at her head a thorn. 

Her shaggy coat is harsh ; she blows, 

Rolling her weary, puzzled eyes, 

Plunges and struggles, all in vain ; 

She cannot rest, nor rise. 

A man rode up and talked to her 

And left her food, but now is gone. 

The western light is on the rocks, 

She meets the dark alone. 

Hedge, keep the sighing mystery warm, 

And thorn, hold watch above, 

Until a mother in the dawn 

Shall lick her babe with moans of love. 
L. A. G. Srrona. 
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Some Books 


Wuen persons are found to declare that ‘there is nothing 
in heredity,” Dr. Erasmus Darwin is a convenient name for 
purposes of confutation, for the brilliant eighteenth-century 
inventor and parent of the idea of Creative Evolution was the 
grandfather of both Charles Darwin and Sir Francis Galton. 
Of his distinguished ancestor Mr. Hesketh Pearson has written 
a most entertaining and unconventional biography in Doctor 
Darwin (Dent, 10s. 6d.). Not only has he had access to 
unpublished material, but his pen is that of a very ready 
writer. Add to that a fascinating subject, and an eager, 
lively period in English history, and you have all the ingredi- 
ents of a first-rate book. Mr. Pearson does not attempt a 
year-by-year narrative of the doctor’s doings, but seizes on 
salient incidents—anecdotes of Lichfield where Darwin lived— 
the Edgeworths—the Wedgwoods—his views on temperance, 
and so on, illustrating them vividly and allusively, so that 
gradually a picture of the man and his surroundings is formed 
in the reader’s mind. 
# * * * 

The Demon is a narrative poem whose place in Russian 
literature is comparable to that of the Lady of the Lake in 
ours. Lermontov first conceived it when he was a boy of 
fourteen in 1828, and completed it when he was twenty-four, 
three years before his turbulent young life ended in a duel. 
The poem stands as a striking example of adolescent inspira- 
tion encouraged by a literary environment of Romanticism 
(a short-lived phase in Russian culture). It is vague, satanic, 
rhetorical ; with passionate but unprecise inspiration snatched 
from the grandeur and sensuousness of nature. Mountains, 
lonely convents, ravines, and desolate forests afford the 
setting for an impossible and undramatic tale, of subjective 
emotions dimly embodied in human and celestial forms. Yet 
such was Lermontovy’s fervour and genius that the poem comes 
thundering down upon the reader like an avalanche, or like 
Shelley’s “*‘ Ode on the West Wind.” ‘The translation by Mr. 
Gerard Shelley is remarkable for its swift movement, easy 
rhymes, and freedom of image. In reading it one forgets the 
patching and scratching that must have taken place to 
produce so good a result. The poem is prefaced with an 
essay by Prince Mirsky, and is published by the Richards 
Press in a limited edition of 350 copies at one guinea each. 

; * * * * 

“The Russians came to plunder furs in America with 
powder and shot and the help of God,” and in Sitka (Hodder 
and Stoughton, 20s.) Miss Barrett Willoughby tells us of the 
early days in Alaska, when Baranovy was its autocrat, days 
long before its cession to the United States. It was Baranov 
who took in hand the robbers, felons and exiles who had made 
this corner of America a byword for debauchery and license. 
“* We fear neither God, law nor devil,” they boasted to him, 
and were crushed by his quiet rejoinder that he combined that 
trinity in himself. Not that he was a prude. Far from it, 
as the orthodox priests found. ‘‘ There are still plenty of 
whales,” he once remarked to a sea-sick priest who was 
deemed to be a carrier of bad luck. He describes for us also 
something of the life of the Thlinget Indians, amongst whom 
a woman suspecting her husband, of infidelity promptly bit 
off his nose, in order to establish her charge and at the same 
time to decrease his attractions for her rival—a practice still 
pursued, it is said, among isolated groups of Eskimo. Alto- 
gether a very readable book, distinguished by excellent 
photographs and an elegant format. 

* * *. * 

Written principally for the instruction of readers on the 
Continent, this translation of Herr Paul Cohen-Portheim’s 
England, The Unknown Isle (Duckworth, 8s. 6d.), has given to 
English readers the power of seeing themselves as a talented 
Austrian man-of-letters sees them. There is much in the 
book that is subjectively true, to which, however, an 
Englishman from the objective point of view would take 
exception. But there are no glaring absurdities, and the sane 
and fair tone in which English life and national characteristics 
are discussed is véry notable. It is interesting and nationally 
flattering to hear that the majority of Frenchmen and Germans 
have unconsciously “* completely adopted the ideals of English 
civilization ’’ and- that the English impertation of athletics 
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into the Continent tends also to the ‘spread of the English 
ideal in character—self-control—‘‘ one can hardly imagine 
a Dostoievsky character in a motor race or boxing match.” 
The informed quality of Herr Cohen-Portheim’s work may be 
partly estimated from one short quotation : ‘“* It is not the few 


‘written laws that matter; indeed they are frequently at 


variance with the actual position; the country is run on q 
compromise, always open to modification, between tradition, 
convention and the needs of the -situation at’ any given 
moment.” Hence has arisen the cry in international politics 
of perfide Albion, which only means that England “‘ definitely 
does not allow herself to be deflected from her straight course 
by any principles.”” The chapters on Literature and the Press 
are remarkably able summaries. 

* * % * 

None of the popular German narratives of the War so 
far translated can rival in serious interest for English readers 
The Advance from Mons, 1914, which was written and 
published in 1916 by the well-known German novelist and 
playwright, Walter Bloem, then a captain in the 12th 
Brandenburg Grenadiers, and which has now been admirably 
translated by Captain G. C. Wynne (Peter Davies, 7s. 6d.), 
The author describes with a practised pen the sudden call 
to arms, the easy march through Belgium and the abrupt 
change to real war when von Kluck’s legions came into collision 
with the British troops at Mons and suffered fearful losses, 
His story of the first encounter with the West Kents is the 
counterpart of Mr. Vivian’s recent narrative in The Phantom 
Brigade, just as his account of the interminable advance 
southward is the counterpart of Sir Aylmer Haldane’s 
memorable picture of our long retreat to the Marne and 
beyond. Captain Bloem makes it plain that von Kluck’s march 
took so much out of the German troops that the first check; 
and still more the order to retire northwards, discomfited them, 
The author ends with the stand on the Aisne, where he was 
severely wounded. No truer description of what war means 
to a peaceful country and to the combatants, and no greater 
tribute to our old regular Army, has come to us from 
Germany. Sir James Edmonds commends the book in an 
admirable introduction. 

* * * * 

Roland Strasser, a Basque artist educated in Austria, 
traversed the Himalayas and the Gobi Desert, and lived for 
five years among the Nomads of Mongolia. The nervous, 
vigorous drawings that illustrate The Mongolian Horde 
(Jonathan Cape, 12s. 6d.) are magnificent, but the unmiti- 
gated horrors, the morbidness, the torturing weight of sadness 
and depression which the letterpress conveys, surely these 
are the author’s and no true picture of the descendants of 
Jenghis Khan. The author fled from the cramping limits of 
civilization : he had no motive but a personal quest, and he 
found the reflection of his own depression—*‘ people who are 
the outcrop of those negative-natured countries draw near 
to God in the realization of their own nothingness.” Those 
who enjoy having their emotions harrowed will read this 
volume (admirably translated by “‘ R. T. G.’’), but they will 
only know the Mongol tinged with the gloom and pathos of 
the author's pessimism. 

* * * * 

The Seventh Man is a true cannibal tale of the South Sea 
Islands, told in fifteen wood-engravings and precisely one 
hundred and eighty-nine words by Mr. Robert Gibbins. The 
Golden Cockerei Press publish it at 12s. 6d., and it is worth its 
rather high price, for the illustrations are clever and the 


words amusing. 
# * * CS 


(‘‘ General Knowledge Competition’ and ‘“* More Books of the 
Week” will be found on pages 698 a d 701.) 


A Competition 


Tur Editor offers a prize of two guineas for the most interesting 
instance of premonition, written in six hundred words or less. 
The entries we have received so far are so interesting that 
we have decided not to close the Competition until Friday, 
November 14th, 
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MARY BAKER EDDY 
By Dr. LYMAN POWELL 


This new biography is the result of twenty-five years’ study and of more than twelve months’ intensive 
research among the letters of Mrs. Eddy and other original papers at Boston. Dr. Powell tells a moving 


story of extraordinary interest and inspiration, with every detail documented and justified in an amazing 
way, from the point of view of one who is neither an assailant nor a defender of Christian Science. 


Buckram edition 20s. net. Leather edition 30s. net 














THE REAL STANLEY BALDWIN 
By WICKHAM STEED 


Mr. Wickham Steed has produced an extremely able and well-written study of Mr. Stanley Baldwin. 
—The Morning Post. 

* The riddle of a public character has seldom keen more engagingly sect before its contemporaries than 
in this book.”—The Observer. 


’ 


7s. 6d. net 


A MERCHANT VENTURER AMONG 
THE SEA GIPSIES 


By LEOPOLD AINSWORTH 


From Moulmein to Singapore stretch the coasts of Burma and the Malay Peninsula. For mere than 
five hundred miles they are almost completely unknown to white men—and off them lie the islands of 
the Mergui Archipelago. On the seas around these islands live the Sea Gipsies, a queer primitive people 
among whom Mr. Ainsworth lived and traded. The story he tells is intensely human, holding all the 
romance of the far edges of the world. 

15s. Od. net 


CREATIVE MIND 


By Dr. C. E. SPEARMAN, F.R.S. 5s. Od. net. 


An extremely interesting first volume in the new Contemporary Library of. Psychology. The book 
analyses the creative powers of the human mind and their practical application, and presents its subject in 
a manner of intense interest to both the serious student of the subject and the general reader alike. 


THERE IS A _ TIDE THE STORY OF 
MARYAM 


By AGNES LOGAN 





* An arresting story—tragic, sordid, dramatic, 
piteous—but, through all, tenderly human.” — 
Liverpool Post and Mercury. 

“ Miss Logan proceeds to show us how true she 
can be to life as we know it.”—Times Literary 
Supplement. 


7s. 6d. net 


Englished by JOHN ANTHONY 
“Mr. Anthony has tapped a very rich vein of 
humour. It is to be hoped that he will continue 
to give us more of the same rare quality.”’— 
S. P. B. Mais in The Daily Telegraph. 

* A book whose flavour is as unusual! as it is 
refreshing.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
7s. Od. net 
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HENRY IRVING 
GORDON CRAIG 


“A performance of unique distinction. To my 
knowledge, nothing comparable with it exists in the 
English language.” —Conal O’ Riordan in the New States- 
man. “ An adorable portrait of a great man.”—Arnold 
Bennett in the Evening Standard. Wlustrated, 15s.* 


JANE AUSTEN 
R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON 


“ The ‘ gay and genial sincerity ’ of Jane Austen emerges 
from this book in an entirely convincing manner.”’— 
Harold Nicolson in the Daily Express. Illustrated. 15s.* 


A BASKETFUL OF MEMORIES 
THOMAS OKEY 
An autobiographical sketch by a scholar of renown, who 
was born the son of a poor East End basketmaker. A 
very human story of a slum boy’s triumph over circum- 
stance, Illustrated. 6s. 





GENERAL 


FLY FISHING 

VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLODON 
An enlarged edition of Lord Grey’s “ classic of angling,” 
with additional chapters by the author and wood- 
engravings by Eric Daglish. Second Impression 
printing. 10s, 6d.* 


ON THE MINOR PROPHECIES 


OF WILLIAM BLAKE 
EMILY S. HAMBLEN 


An original interpretation of the psychological plan 
underlying the prophetic books. With an Introduction 
by S. Foster Damon. 15s. 


THE SIMON REPORT 

AN ABRIDGMENT : By R. W. BROCK 
This volume, which has a preface by Viscount Burnham, 
supplies a summary of all the essential facts and opinions 
embodied in the two volumes issued by the Indian 
Statutory Commission. As far as possible the actual 
words of the Report are used, and, in effect, the fruits 
of the Commission’s investigations ate for the first time 
placed within reach of the general reader. 2s. 6d. 


EDUCATION AND LEISURE 
TWENTY-SIX ADDRESSES 


Amongst the contributors to this important book are 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore and Ernest Raymond. “ It 
yields rich material for a true philosophy of life.”— 
British Weekly, Edited by S. E. Lang. 12s. 6d. 


THE STUFFED OWL 
AN ENLARGED EDITION 


Nearly six thousand copies of the first edition having 
been sold, a new edition of D. B. Wyndham Lewis’s and 
Charles Lee’s anthology of Bad Verse is now ready, con- 
taining many more choice specimens and a really enjoy- 
able index, With 8 Beerbohm cartoons. 6s. 


FICTION 


THE BALANCE 
ADA HARRISON 


Miss Harrison’s writing is well known in other media, 
Her first novel is, as one would expect, a mature achieve- 
ment. ‘“ Written, as a good artist sketches, with quick, 
graphic strokes, witty in observation and constant in 
sense of beauty.”—Evening Standard. 7s. 6d, 


LISA 
EDITH YOUNG 


A novel of emotion, which, the publishers believe, will 
make a reputation for the author. It defies brief analysis, 
“ Astonishing beauty.” —Evening News. 7s. 6d. 


SIMPLE STORIES FROM 


‘PUNCH’ 
ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 


Here ate twenty-four perfect examples of Mr. Marshall’s 
whimsical art, with their natural corollary of drawings by 
George Morrow. “ Riotously funny.” —Sanday Times. 6s, 


9 . 
ROC: A Dog’s Eye View of Wat 
EDMUND VALE 
** Real insight into the dog mind. This is certainly a wat 
book from a new angle.” —Times Literary Suppt. “‘ Most 
moving in its utter simplicity."—Daily Telegraph, 
Illustrated by Ruth Vale. 6s. 


POETRY & ESSAYS 


THE GLANCE BACKWARD 
RICHARD CHURCH 
“* This is a book of individual beauty.”—L. A. G. Strong 
in the Spectator. “ A.great book. Poetry of this quality 
is rare.’—Joln O’London’s Weekly. A finely printed 
edition, with drawings by Robert Austin, limited to 
750 copies. 8s, 6d 


GRACE RHYS 
Last poems and essays of the late Mrs. Ernest Rhys, 
including her most characteristic work. With a Memoir 
by Ernest Rhys, Preface by Sylvia Lynd, and two woods 
engravings by Eric Daglish. 6s.* 





MUSIC 


MELODY AND THE LYRIC 
JOHN MURRAY GIBBON 


“A valuable contribution to J/iverary history. An 
important book not only to musicians. An admirable 
iece of work and astonishingly cheap.” —Life and Letters, 
With 200 musical examples. 12s. 6d. 


MUSIC COME TO EARTH 
ADOLF WEISSMANN 


In this brilliant little book one of the most discerning 
music critics of our time speculates upon the future of 
his art, and reviews the present situation frankly and 
without sentimental resentment. ‘Translated by Eric 
Blom. 6s. 
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War Poems 


Compiled by Frederick Brereton, 


An Anthology of War Poems. 
(Collins. 6s.) 


with an introduction by Edmund Blunden. 
Tur War had one notable but not surprising effect ; it made 
people write poetry, and it made people read it. Publishers 
are fond of telling one that poetry “ sold ” during the War as 
it had not sold before, and certainly has not sold since. The 
reason is so manifest as scarcely to be worth pointing out ; to 
quote Mr. Blunden’s introduction, ‘‘ The emotional shock that 
so bewildering a change of prospect meant to those who 
enlisted for three years or the duration of the War awoke 
deeper utterance than men ordinarily need or permit them- 
selves to attempt ” ; a remark which, if we substitute the word 
“response”? for the word ‘“ utterance,’ may apply to the 
reader as well as to the writer of poetry. The poetic mood, 
whether in writer or reader, demands a high, a heightened, 
state of tension and sensibility ; by the emotions of the War, 
that high, that heightened state was created, not only in the 
soldier, but in every citizen, anxious, exalted, fearful both 
for the fate of his country and his fellow-men. The soldier 
and the ordinary man, in fact, were both temporarily living 
on the plane where poetic expression alone corresponds to the 
state of tension aroused. 

But in looking through this anthology, one is less concerned 
with the reader than with the writer. One is reading the words 
of men, who, under pressure, had those words squeezed out of 
them. It is clear that they may be divided into two cat- 
egories : those who wrote poctry because they were naturally 
poets, and those who wrote poetry because they could not 
express the War and their feelings about the War in any other 
way. Letters and diaries were obviously inadequate, 
According to the Englishman’s standard of decency , there were 
still certain things which could not be said in familiar prose. 
The convention of verse gave the necessary unreality, even 
while the profounder reality might be revealed: so long as one 
might rhyme “ shell” with “ hell,” one might say what one 
really thought. Fortunately, shell did rhyme with hell; 
blood did rhyme with mud ; dead did rhyme with lead; and 
so a great many things got themselves said which in speech or 
letters would have embarrassed both author and audience 
considerably. ‘The poems by non-professional poets (and by 
non-professional poets I mean those who probably would never 
have written a line of poetry in their lives, but for the War) 
interested me especially in this anthology. Sergeants, lance- 
corporals, privates, lieutenants—who were they, these poets- 
by-chance, whose names stand here mixed up with Siegfried 


Sassoon and Thomas Hardy, Edward Thomas and Wilfred 
Owen ? 

It is interesting also to tabulate the various themes of these 
poets, professional or non-professional. The romance of war, 
early war poems, these, with Rupert Brooke as their chief 
exponent ; the hour of war, its futility and irony ; a wistful 
nostalgia for home and the days of peace ; fragments of per- 
sonal war experience ; under these four headings the poems 
may be grouped. The romance of war soon went out as a theme; 
which is instructive. A loathing of war soon took its place, 
expressed in one form or another, either in a terrible mourning 
over the dead, as in Wilfred Owen’s Futility, or in anger against 
those at home, as in Siegfried Sassoon’s Blighters. It is 
remarkable that hatred of the enemy figures nowhere as the 
inspiration of these verses ; love of country is bound up with 
love of peace, rather than with feelings of resentment against 
those who had disturbed it. Thus one poet, Mr. Geoffrey 
Howard, speaks of England: 

** And she is very small and very green, 

And full of little lanes all dense with flowers 

That wind along and lose themselves between 

Mossed farms, and parks, and fields of quiet sheep.” 
There is nothing very bellicose about such patriotism. Or 
about such reflections as these (by John William Streets, 
sergeant, 12th York and Lancasters, wounded and missing in 
1916): 

‘* Hushed is the shriek of hurtling shells ; and hark ! 

Somewhere within that deep blue bit of sky, 

Grand in his loneliness, his ecstasy, 

His lyric wild and free, carols a lark. 

I in the trench, he’s lost in heaven afar ; 

I dream of love, it’s ecstasy he sings ; 

Both lure my soul to love, till like a star 

It flashes into life! O tireless wings 

That beat love’s message into melody, 

O song that touches in this place remote 

Gladness supreme in its undying note, 

And stirs to life the soul of memory.” 
No very extravagant claims, obviously, can be urged for such 
verses, but they may at least stand as representative and 
indicative. 

It is curious that no single poem should have come from the 
Navy. Mud and the trenches, apparently, stirred men to song 
as the breakers of the North Sea failed to stir them. The 
Air Force contributes several poems, notably by Paul Bewsher, 
F. V. Branford, and Jeffery Day. Possibly there are some 
others which could be unearthed if some anthologist would take 
the trouble. V. SACKVILLE-WEST. 


Edwin Montagu’s Diary 


An Indian Diary. By Edwin 8. Montagu, edited by Venetia 


Montagu. (Heinemann. 21s.) 
Tuere is, perhaps, a distinction between politics and history ; 
and, while the end of history is truth, judgment—or discretion 
—may be the means of politics. An Indian Diary is quite 
obviously a document of historic importance: Edwin Mon- 
tagu, by virtue of the great though not, as some suppose, 
decisive part which he played in the development of India, 
becomes a historic figure. The future of India, however, is 
still a burning political question ; and it is possible to doubt 
whether the publication at this juncture of these notes, which 
were never intended by their author for publication, will do 
much either to enhance the reputation of a very able, far- 
seeing and devoted servant of India or to further the cause 
which he had at heart. An Indian Diary, one can say at 


once, is interesting, vivid, illuminating and sincere. But ina 
political sense it may be dangerous in proportion. For it is, 
as it were, an incursion of history into politics and a triumph, 
which might well have been deferred, of truth over discretion. 

Montagu retired from office in 1922 a defeated man, over- 
come by circumstances but in part, also, the victim of his own 
failings. For he combined with a generous and passionate 
enthusiasm and a wisely sympathetic insight into the needs 
of India a kind of intellectual arrogance, a seeming inability 
to appreciate the worth, or even the sincerity, of an opponent’s 
case, which did much to bring about his downfall and tended 
always to nullify his own efforts. In An Indian Diary Mon- 
tagu’s defects appear with his qualities. The reader discerns 
the enthusiasm, the determination, and the insight which he 
brought to his task; but he sees also, and perhaps more 
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THE LETTERS OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA 


PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF HIS MAJESTY 


THE KING. 


EDITED BY GEORGE 


EARLE BUCKLE 


First Volume (1886-1890) of the Third and Final Series. 
With Photogravures. 25s. net. 


“Mr. Buckle has made Queen Victoria live 
and speak before us. Queen Victoria’s life in 
the years covered by this new instalment is, 
in a sense, the climax of her reign.”—The 
Times. 

“Among the most fascinating letters ever 
given to the world. Mr. Buckle’s editing is 
masterly.”—Evening Standard. 


“This is history at its truest. We have here 
the real Queen Victoria.’—Daily Telegraph. 


“Tt is a very great woman and ruler that 
Mr. Buckle, its excellent editor, exposes to us 
in this volume of her correspondence.”—T he 
Weck-end Review. 





Sir Ellis Hume- Williams’ 


reminiscences 


THE WORLD, THE HOUSE 


AND THE BAR 


“Love, marriage, divorce, and the complexities of human passion are discussed 
from an angle new to most people and with the weight which only a famous 


lawyer can give to their problems... 
the attention of men and women the world over. 


tells of experiences which will challenge 


”_Daily Mail, Illus. 12s, net. 





A WOMAN OF THE TUDOR AGE 
By Lady Cecilie Goff 
From the letters of Katherine Willoughby, fourth wife of 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. ‘Lady Cecilie Goff 
must have devoted untold patience and time to her story. 
Her book is an enthralling addition to historic literature.” 
—Sunday Referee. Wlustrated. 18s. net. 


DR. GORE’S NEW VOLUME 
The Philosophy of the Good Life 
Gifford Lectures, 1929-30. “Of outstanding merit. The 
book will be, to many minds, even more impressive as a 
Christian apologia than The Reconstruction of Belicf.’”— 
The Guardian. 10s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY 
OF SOUTH AMERICA 
By Charles Edmond Akers 
This is a Third Edition of this monumental work, with 
Additional Chapters bringing it up to 1930, by L. E. 


Elliott, sometime special correspondent to The Times. 
Maps and Illustrations. 21s, net. 


ROOSEVELT 
His Mind in Action 
By LEWIS EINSTEIN. Roosevelt's political career is 
dealt with from a fresh point of view, particularly his 
foreign policy. The author had the advantage of being 
personally associated, with Roosevelt and the friends of 
Roosevelt's youth. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND 


Dawn in India 
“Should be studied by all of us who presume to have an 
opinion on India. A masterly book, deep in knowledge 
and in that which is better than knowledge.’ ’—F. Yeats- 
Brown in the Spectator. 10s. 6d. net. 


JOURNAL OF A 
SOMERSET RECTOR 
John Skinner, A.M., 1772—1839 


Edited by HOWARD COOMBS and ARTHUR N. 
BAX. This diary of a well-known Antiquary reveals the 
mode of life, occupations, joys and troubles of a country 
clergyman’s existence 100 years ago. Illustrated. 15s. net. 





New 7/6 


Fiction 





R. J. FLETCHER 

The Missing Doctor 
A Gilbert Davison novel. The finding of Dr, Harland, 
complicated by an unusual murder problem, provides 


Gilbert Davison with a task after his own heart and the 
reader with no little enjoyment. 


ALAN SULLIVAN 
The Magic Makers 
Fifteen years ago a young Canadian explorer was forced 
to take shelter on the supposedly uninhabited Belcher 


Reefs in Hudson’s Bay. As it turned out, the most 
surprising discoveries awaited him there. 


SINCLAIR MURRAY 
Queer Partners 
By the author of “John Frensham, K.C.” A story of 
action in which fear, love, cupidity, hatred, a partner's 
fortune, a partner’s wife, and strange happenings, all 
were involved, 


50 Albemarle Street, London, 


TIME TO STARE 
By Marjorie Booth 
“ Miss Booth has achieved a real feat. ‘The conflict of 
temperament and personality is beautifully and con- 
sistently worked out, A first-class novel.”—Jllustrated 
Sporting and Dramatic News. 


THE KING’S CURATE 
By Dorita Fairlie Bruce 
“A light historical romance of the Scottish Wars of 
Religion. The story is written with grace and sincerity 
and should) serve both for young and old.”—News- 
Chronicle. 


DESERT SNOW 
By Stanley C. Dunn 


“The story is a really good one. Brightness and charm 

are characteristics which will make for success, and the 

work thoroughly deserves it.’—East Anglian Daily 
Times, 
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‘plainly (from the circumstances in which the Diary was 
written) the impatience, the irritability, the suggestions of 
arrogance and infallibility, which were so damaging to his 
‘politi -al career. 

An Indian Diary, which covers the whole of Montagu’s 
yisit to India in the winter of 1917-18, was written, or rather 
dictated, Mrs. Montagu tells us, in a too brief introduction, 
usually against time and “ at all times and places, sometimes 
on the back of an elephant, miles out in the jungle. These 
week-end shooting trips were the only way by which he could 
save himself from a severe breakdown, which, indeed, con- 
‘tinually threatened him. . ... He wrote impulsively, and 
on the spur of the moment, and the reader will continually 
‘find sweeping or hasty judgments modified or even con- 
tradicted a few pages later. So much will explain, and even 
justify, the faults of the book, but it will not altogether dissi- 
pate the effect which those faults may have upon the mind 
of an unsympathetic or a biassed reader. 

Here, for example, is a passage which tells of Montagu’s 
experience of a meeting of the heads of Provinces :— 

* Then the Governors and Lieutenant-Governors began and went 
on talking. I will not record what they said, because the best 
account I can give of the meeting is by saying what I said when 
they had finished, after two hours. I was then asked to give 
my views. I told them that I was more depressed than I could 
say by what they had said; that I did not seem to talk the same 
language as they did; that I daresay they were right, but if they 
were right then our policy was wrong; the Morley-Minto reform 
scheme was wrong and India ought not to have any political 
institutions. . . . They must learn to be politicians; they must 
Jearn to defend themselves, and not to think of suppressing 
agitation.” 

Here, again, is an estimate of the Government of India, 
dictated just before Montagu left India :— 

“ Then, too, in the future this report, the principles of the report, 
are dead unless they are acted upon, unless they animate the 
Government. Will they do anything when I have gone? Will 
they think about it again? Do not they want someone to drive 
them before they will move? These are the anxieties. Shall I 
be allowed to carry out the proposals ? That is another anxiety. 
On the other hand I have gone through the winter feeling that I 
exercised a very great influence with educated Indian opinion . . . 
but the question which I go away with is this: have I done anything 


9» 


to establish the confidence of the officials ? 


Passages of this nature do not, in any sense, represent a 
final judgment, but to the reader who is forgetful of the cir- 
cumstances in which Montagu was writing—the incessant 
labour, the difficult climate, the responsibility, the ardours 
and enthusiasms of the man himself—they must inevitably 
convey a false impression of the political situation in India. 
The I:nglish critic will seize upon them to tell himself that 
India never wanted the Reforms, that Montagu forced them 
upon an unwilling government and an apathetic country, and 
that all our present discontents may be traced to the mis- 
guided enthusiasm of his visit to India. The Indian critic, 
for his part, will draw another moral, and one equally wide 
of the truth: that Montagu, in his sympathy with Indian 
aspirations and his understanding of Indian politics was 
unique among his fellow-countrymen. Thus it happens that 
a book which is notable for its sincerity and truth may be the 
means of perpetuating error. 

In its effect upon the present perplexing situation An 
Indian Diary may not be altogether fortunate, but the book 
itself is in parts so good, so acute in judgment, so sympathetic 
in understanding and so illuminating in explanation, that one 
cannot but regret that the editor, in selecting passages for 
publication, did not consider more carefully the effects of 
“sweeping or hasty judgments ” upon public opinion. It is 
not possible in this space to quote the many passages which 
testify to the acuteness of, Montagu’s discernment, but there 
is one reflection, made shortly after his arrival in Bombay, 
which does much to explain the spirit which animated him 
during his tenure of the India Office and, in particular, during 
the period which is covered by An Indian Diary. 

* After all,”’ he writes, “‘ although I did attach the most enormous 
importance to the announcement of August 20th, as one of the 
biggest things in the history of India, I never really conceived the 
enormous importance of my visit here. If one can imagine the 
importance of India, then the importance of my visit becomes 
absolutely immeasurable. Think not only of the people of 
India, but of our vast interests in it, how these interests ramify 
into almost every home in England; think of the lives that have 
been spent and the destinies of English families which have been 


altered for all time by service to India. We are accustomed to 
consider as something sacred the lives laid down in this War, the 
wounds incurred in this War, the effect on relations by the casualties 
of this War. So also to us must be sacred the lives laid down or 
spent in India during the last one hundred years, and the lives that 
will be spent here in future.” 

Such, in 1917, was the spirit which animated the Secretary 
of State for India. In no other spirit can those who love 
India serve her to-day. 

Ricuarp Law. 


The Sea Trout 


The Life of the Sea Trout. By G. H. Nall. (Seeley, Service. 
21s.) 

Tus book should be a godsend to fishing parties or hotels 
where. anglers congregate; for it has to be admitted that 
much shop is talked, and lacks variety—especially after a 
bad spell of fishing. Now here is Mr. Nall who provides 
every fisherman with a means to occupy his evenings in 
becoming something of a naturalist. There has never before, 
I think, been so exhaustive a treatise, or one so well equipped 
with illustrations, on the subject of reading on fish scales the 
fish’s history. With the help of a microscope one can deter- 
mine how many years the creature spent in fresh water before 
it went down to the sea ; how long it stayed in the salt, and 
how soon and how often it returned to spawn before the fatal 
day when the rings of growth on its scales were finally closed 
up. Incidentally, the directions hold good for reading salmon 
seales ; but his subject is the much more complicated one of 
sea trout, which, unlike salmon, return to the task of repro- 
duction almost regularly each year. The salmon after spawn- 
ing is greatly exhausted, often dies in the river, and in any 
case seldom spawns more than a second time. The sea trout, 
probably because it feeds freely in the river (I have caught 
them in a flood gorged up to the throat with gnat, slugs 
and caterpillars coming out of their mouths) does not suffer so 
severely. One sea trout scale-tested by Mr. Nall was in its 
nineteenth year and had spawned in eleven seasons. This 
veteran was the doyenne of her species (none older has been 
recorded, and the oldest recorded salmon was only fourteen). 
It is odd that this should have fallen to a schoolboy’s lure, 
caught with fly in 1928 on the Kinlochewe river by Charles 
Maclaren, then aged thirteen. (He has since captured ‘a 
fourteen-pounder, probably also at least as old as himself, 
but its scales do not seem to have been examined.) 

It would be impossible to describe briefly the method of 
measurement ; but it resembles that of judging a tree's age 
by the rings of growth. “Here, however, the computation is 
not by individual ridges, but by groups of them which are 
wider apart or closer together, according to the rapidity of 
growth, which varies with the food supply. The spawning 
mark is caused by absorption, or erosion, of the scale’s outer 
edge, due to some obscure physiological cause during the 
development of the spawn or milt. Mr. Nall’s photographs 
show how it appears on the scale. They prove also how 
admirably a study of this subject will promote conversation 
among anglers, for the exhibits lend themselves to great 
diversity of interpretation. 

Seale-reading is by no means the sole theme of his book, 
which is a study also of the sea trout’s habits. Salmon when 
they have left the river simply vanish and are not taken by 
line or net till they reappear on the coast (though Mr. Nall 
says that depth charges during the War brought some of them 
to the surface in the North Sea—a novel and violent way of 
fishing) ; but sea trout in the main seem to hang about the 
coast and are often caught in alien estuaries, though, like 
salmon, they return always to spawn where they were bred. 
Some, however, of the bigger fish go far into blue water ; 
three that had been marked were caught by Dutch trawlers 
(who reported the captures as salmon). But in the main 
their life is spent inshore, and whereas the salmon returning 
from distant feeding grounds do not feed seriously on the 
coast (though no doubt they may snap up a passing herring) 
the sea trout are there a great part of their normal life. An 
old boatman in Donegal who fished for them regularly by 
spinning with sand-eels in spring and by setting long lines 
told me that in his life he had only once caught a salmon, 
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though this was off the mouth of the Lackagh, a noted salmon 
river. 

Once fishing with him I had the luck to see an instance of 
what Mr. Nall refers to but rather understates—a sea trout’s 
power to change colour. It was on Sheephaven Bay, a broad 
expanse of shallow water entirely free of mud; what is not 
rock is deep orange sand. Spinning a sand-eel in one of the 
tide channels we had no luck till a sudden squall of rain 
darkened the water and I struck a fish. The squall passed, 
and in the sunlight I could see every movement of my fish in 
the clear channel, and was convinced it was not a trout. We 
landed him and he came out suncoloured—the colour of sun 
over golden sand—the most beautiful fish I ever looked at. 
In half-an-hour all this had disappeared, and he was bright 
blue on the back and silver underneath. 

If Mr. Nall is right, trout were originally marine, but in 
the course of time, as glacial conditions altered, some races 
of them preferred to remain entirely in the fresh water. Yet 
there are no brown trout which will not go down to brackish 
estuaries for food, and some stay there and get big. Mr. 
Hall, however, discards the theory of a separate race of ‘* bull 
trout.” These big brown-coloured fish he affirms to be salmon 
that, having spawned once already, return to the river—pre- 
sumably never having recovered so completely as to reassume 
the clear blue and silver of their prime. (Last year a friend 
of mine on the Slaney caught’ a salmon completely dis- 


‘coloured, but fresh run, having sea lice on it.) 


It is, however, extraordinary that, for instance, in the 
Connemara lakes a numerous race of most miserable brownies 
inhabit the same waters as the sea trout. Why do the fry of 
these not make for the sea and its rich feeding ? Unhappily, 
we can do nothing about that. But we can certainly introduce 
sea trout from hatcheries in many waters where they are not 
now present. No other fishing is so valuable, because no 
other is at its best from mid-July to mid-September in the 
holidays. For that matter, no other is so delightful. Mr. 
Nall’s pictures of catches are tantalizing, especially those of a 
dozen or so averaging a pound, with a big one or a salmon 
thrown in. STEPHEN GwyNNn. 


Rabelais 


The Life of Rabelais. By Jean Plattard. (Routledge. 15s.) 


WE have been toJd that complete understanding of Milton 
is the reward of consummate scholarship. Complete culture, 
perhaps, would be a truer phrase, for the echoes and allusions 
in Milton belong to the great central tradition of letters. 


‘But the complete understanding of Rabelais needs scholarship 


—an almost impossible combination of out-of-the-way 
fragments of knowledge. Not only humanism, but the 
pedantries of humanists, not only scholasticism, but the 
jokes of schoolmen; by-paths of the Renaissance, side- 
tracks of the Reformation, 16th century legal slang, local 
dialect and legend of the Chinonais, personalities of the 
University of Paris, forgotten terms of medical practice, 
and gossip of the cloister—an extensive acquaintanceship 
with all these is the necessary preliminary to the proper 
appreciation of Gargantua and Pantagruel. 

Even among scholars there cannot be many with the 
necessary equipment. M. Jean Plattard is, however, one 
of them. He has been associated from the outset with the 
Société des Etudes Rabelaisiennes, founded by M. Abel Lefranc 
in 1903, and the present volume is (if it were no more) a 
synthesis of the researches of the society during the last 
twenty-five years. 

It is natural that Rabelais should have a peculiar fascination 
for scholars of M. Plattard’s stamp. M. Plattard is scarcely 
concerned with literary values at all. For him Rabelais is 
a kind of geological deposit, a landslide tumbling from the 
crags of the Middle Ages into the valley of the Renaissance ; 
for if Rabelais’ enthusiasms were humanist, the background 
of his mind was essentially mediaeval. He repudiated, 
but never forgot, the cloister, and the surface of his intelligence 
was as rugged with grotesque images as the facade of a thir- 
teenth century cathedral—the bodily form of a religious 
culture which, in spite of the efforts of our neo-Thomists, 
is as foreign to most of us as the Caves of EKlephanta. The 
only English writer with a comparable background is Donne, 


He, too, had a seholastic upbringing, and a work such as 
Ignatius : His Conclave reveals, in spite of profound differences 
of temperament, an odd resemblance to certain passages in 
Rabelais. A 

There is an even odder resemblance, not altogether to be 
explained by conscious imitation, in the work of a modern 
Irish writer. In Mr. James Joyce’s Ulysses, there is an almost 
complete absence of Gargantuan good humour, but most of 
the other Rabelaisian elements are present; a very simple 
central theme,’ concealed from most readers by the deliberate 
accumulation of detail, the same repudiation of a similar 
seminary background, the delight in “ litanies of words,” 
the daring use of slang, technical terms and neologisms ; 
the same tendency to ‘“* sow with the whole sack,” to throw 
into the melting pot everything that comes to hand and, 
in consequence, the same kind of obscurity, the obscurity 
of too minute and personal a system of allusion. An Irish 
scholar once assured the present writer that certain passages 
in Ulysses can only be understood by three people who were 
present in a certain public house in Dublin on a certain night 
in June, 1920. Perhaps the scholars of three centuries 
hence will find as much scope for their learning and ingenuity 
in annotating Joyce as M. Plattard has found in annotating 
Rabelais. 

Rabelais, however, is not only the concern of the scholar ; 
he lives because his works, in spite of their obscurity, can 
still interest the ordinary reader ; he lives, in a word, because 
his characters are alive. Friar John and Panurge are as 
real as Sancho Panza, built on the same generous lines, com- 
pounded of the same indisputable humanity. Beside their 
authentic gusto even Pantagruel himself grows a trifle shadowy. 
Yet he too is living—the living embodiment of Rabelais’ 
philosophy which, as M. Plattard says, is merely the reflection 
of a fine, healthy state of body and mind. ‘“ It consists, 
before all else, in maintaining perfect serenity in the face 
of events and granting the maximum of indulgence to human 
follies.” It is because Rabelais’ own gusto was so enormous 
that his Gargantuan laugh still echoes down the ages. 

The book has been, on the whole, well translated, although 
such phrases as ‘“‘ safer than the bank messengers which were 
often availed of,” reads queerly, and it would have been 
better if the names of places outside France (e.g., “* Fribourg- 
en-Brisgau ’’) had not been left in French forms. _But the 
translator has shown real ingenuity in some of Rabelais’ 
‘*‘ jitanies of words.” The cake-makers, subjects of King 
Pichrochole, call the shepherds of Seuillé 


‘“‘brattling gabblers, licorous gluttons, freckled bittors, mangy 
rascals, drunken roysters, drowsy loiterers, slap-sauce fellows, 
slabberdegullion druggels, lubbardly louts, cozening foxes, ruftian 
rogues, paltry customers, sycophant varlets, drawlatch: hoydens, 
flouting milksops, jeering companions, ninny lobcocks, scurvy 
sneakbies, fondling fops, saucy coxcombs, idle lusks, scoffing 
braggards, noddy meacocks, blockish grutnols, doddipol joltheads, 
jobbernol goosecaps, foolish loggerheads, gaping changelings, 
codshead loobies . . .” 


But my space is exhausted. James LAVER. 


Information About The Soviet 
Union 

The Soviets in World Affairs. By Louis Fischer. In 2 vols. 

(Jonathan Cape. 36s.) 
Russia’s Productive System. By Emile Burns. (Gollancz, 

12s. 6d.) 

A MERE chronicle does not constitute history. Facts never 
‘** speak for themselves,” since the essence of history is that 
different facts have different ** weights ” in making up the 
moving process. Therefore, it is no criticism of a historian 
that he selects his facts and ‘** weights ” them: rather is it a 
criticism if he does this so little as-to give us a barren 
tale. Criticism must take the more difficult line of checking 
the consistency of the particular selection and its pragmatic 
value as successful interpretation. 

The different modes of writing history fall between two 
limiting types. On the one hand there is the historian who 
paints in with scrupulous care every detail on his canvas ; on 
the other hand, the writer who is concerned solely with the 
romance of history, concerned to paint the shape and colour 
of the process only—its finished meaning rather than its 
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jnitial texture. Both of the writers before us approach the 
Russian Revolution in the former rather than in the latter 
mood. They do not generalize much or interpret : they are 
concerned to set out the primary facts of the story. Both of 
them take particular aspects which have not been dealt with 
in this thorough fashion before, and confine themselves fairly 
strictly to the limits they have set themselves. 

Mr. Fischer is an American journalist with about the 
longest association with Moscow of any foreign correspondent 
in that capital. He gives us an original study that we have 
hitherto entirely lacked : an account of Soviet foreign policy 
composed from Russian records and archives themselves. In 
this Mr. Fischer has done a most valuable and painstaking 
piece of field-work. He does not pretend to illuminate a 
giant canvas: his story is told simply, at times with what 
would appear a studied stylelessness, sometimes with a 
diffuseness which a thorough recording of his material pre- 
sumably imposes on him. Where he stays to comment it 
usually adds little to the story itself, and sometimes is re- 
dundant. But the material is so skilfully selected, the record 
so appropriately marshalled, that; far from an unilluminating 
chronicle, we have one of the most fascinating stories of 
diplomatic history. 

The story of the Brest-Litovsk negotiations in 1918 is 
unique in interest because of the quite original elements in 
this diplomatic struggle—a story which incidentally sheds 
considerable light on the character and talents of Lenin and 
Trotsky. The full story is here told of the negotiations 
between the Bolsheviks and Allied agents for British and 
American military support to the Soviet Government against 
the Germans: an arrangement which was all but concluded 
when Mr. Churchill's intervention and Japan’s occupation of 
East Siberia began. We learn too of the secret Anglo-French 
convention of December 28rd, 1917, ‘“ définissant les zones 
@action”’ for operations in South Russia (the text is srinted 
in an appendix). We learn of a secret Polish-Russian armistice 
(behind the backs of the French) in the winter of 1919-20 
prior to the renewed Polish offensive in the spring of 1920 ; we 
learn that Mr. Lloyd George once thought Kharkhov to be a 
general ; that the Bolsheviks were on the point of sending an 
army into Hungary in March, 1919, in support of Bela Kun, 
but were prevented by Kolchak’s offensive and the defection 
of Ataman Grigoriev in the Ukraine. We have in some detail 
the Russian side of the story of the Zinoviev Letter, of the oil 
negotiations at Genoa, and of the Bessarabian issue. And a 
variety of issues from the Ford technical-contract with the 
Soviet Government to the ramantic episode of Enver Pasha 
and the career of Borodin in China are touched upon in the 
course of the author’s comprehensive sweep. Mr. Fischer 
ends on the following note :— 


ao 


“With the increasing suppression of private capitalism in the 
Soviet Union and the gradual enthronement of Socialism, foreign 
antagonism to the Soviets may be expected to grow. In fact, 
the Russians fear that the success of the Five-Year Plan of economic 
construction may so terrify the capitalist world as to make a foreign 
attack inevitable. There is perhaps more logic than realism in 
this approach. Yet, as the years go by, the Bolsheviks look to 
the outside world, less for aid, and more for passive enmity or 
even violent obstruction.” 

The book is pleasantly printed and has a number of nicely 
chosen illustrations. 

Most who have written on Russia’s economic system have 
done so with a case to prove and with little time to stay for 
description. Mr. Burns comes to us unencumbered with any- 
thing to prove, unless it be that a planned economy is a prac- 
ticable system with much to be said in its favour and one 
worthy of careful study. His main concern in this book is 
to describe—to describe, in the words of the dust-cover, ** How 
are goods produced and distributed in Soviet Russia ?”’? And 
he amply fulfils the promise of giving us a plain answer to a 
plain question. 

Mr. Burns also does not stay to generalize or to interpret 
overmuch : he comments less than Mr. Fischer. He has been 
content to go to original sources and give us a lucid and 
complete account—the only thorough account of its kind 
available—of the way in which Soviet industry and trade are 
run. To afford a background to his picture Mr. Burns gives 
us two interesting introductory chapters describing the 
economic changes introduced in the early months of the 


Revolution, the hasty improvisation of the civil war period, 
and the subsequent reorganization introduced after 1920 
under the New Economic Policy. A useful feature of the 
book is that there are special chapters on the oil industry, 
transport, co-operation, and the organization of agriculture ; 
and of particular value is the book’s description of the most 
receut changes in the organization of Trusts—not hitherto 
dealt with at all in this language—and the relations between 
the new State and collective farms and the higher economie 
organs. The whole forms a competent piece of work, in- 
valuable for the reference shelf, and at the same time the 
readable account which the ordinary man often needs and 
-anhot conveniently find. Maurice Doss, 


The Nature of Prose and Poetry 


Sound and Meaning in English Poetry. By Katharine M, 

Wilson. (Jonathan Cape. 10s. 6d.) 
The Rhythm of English Prose. By Norton R. Tempest. 

(Cambridge University Press. 6s.) 
Poetry and the Ordinary Reader. By M. R. Ridley. (Bell. 

3s. 6d.) ; : 
So many pitched battles have already been fought over the 
vexed question of the relationship between sound and meaning 
in poetry, that the entry of Miss Katharine Wilson into the 
field provides a fresh protagonist rather than the occasion 
for a fresh battle. That is not to imply that Miss Wilson’s 
book is anything but a first-hand and genuinely constructive 
piece of criticism. It is both. Packed with information and 
comment, it contains much that is.immensely valuable as 
evidence and much that is equally convincing as interpretation. 
And all of it, with the possible exception of some rather 
technical musical analysis, is of interest to the lay reader. 

Starting with some slightly dubious generalizations about 
** noise ** and ** movement ”’ Miss Wilson passes at once to an 
examination of the origin of speech and music, concluding that 
in their most primitive state the two forms were indistinguish- 
able. Speech, she then continues, grew out of music to serve 
utilitarian ends, to state a meaning; while music remained 
to express feeling. Poetry, in this sense, is closely akin to 
musie and cannot, in fact, strictly be differentiated from it. 
Here Miss Wilson gets on to dangerous ground and plunges 
boldly into the controversy which has so long raged round the 
setting of poetry to music. Following the logical implications 
of her premiss, the common origin of music and speech, she 
challenges anyone to show why the “ inflexion tune” of a 
poem should not be followed and enhanced in the * tune ” ofa 
song to which it is set. The answer is, of course, that there 
is no reason—in terms of inflexion—why this should not 
be done. It frequently is. But this is not quite the whole 
problem, for the effect of poetry cannot entirely be interpreted 
in terms of inflexions and the melodies which they engender. 
Miss Wilson recognizes this, but does not altogether face the 
fact. She analyses, with admirable clarity, the effects which 
mood, rhythm, structure, and even perhaps rhyme may have 
upon inflexion, and hence upon melody, in her sense of the 
word ; but what she does not seem altogether to appreciate 
is that these various elements have vital independent functions 
of their own. It is because of this that the setting of words to 
music, while possibly enhancing the *‘ melody” of the poem, too 
frequently distorts the rhythmical pattern beyond recognition. 
This, for reasons which Miss Wilson herself gives when discus- 
sing the difference between speech and song. 
In the second half of her book Miss Wilson investigates 

“ meaning,” particularly in its relationship to poetry and 
music. Here she is concerned principally with ‘* meaning ” 
not in its logical or syntactical sense, but in its aesthetic 
connotation. It is a pity, perhaps, that she does not make 
this point clearer at the outset, for the reader is apt to be 
startled by subsequent gen¢ralizations on the difference 
between ‘“ prose” and “‘artistic’’ expression, and to accuse 
Miss Wilson, probably unjustly, of subscribing to the formalist 
heresy. I do not think a critic so acute and thorough as 
Miss Wilson could possibly place herself under that banner. 
None the less, by the essential vagueness which she attaches 
to the word “meaning”, and by the constant emphasis that 
she puts upon the musical equivalents of words, she does lay 
herself open to some such charge. It is, however, part of 
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by JAMES LAVER 
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22 Illustrations in collotype. 155. net. 
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Diagrams. 18s. net. 


The National Gallery 
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by TRENCHARD COX 
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pictures in relation to their schools. Sunday Times: “The descriptions are vivid and detailed. . 
Mr. Cox’s critical insight makes the book a valuable survey of European painting as represented 
in the Gallery.’ 32 full-page Illustrations. 125. 6d. net. 


William Windham 


HIS EARLY LIFE AND DIARIES 


by R. W. KETTON-CREMER 
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A very curious and a very human figure.” Evening Standard: ‘A book of the kind for which 
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the great value of Miss Wilson’s book that her contentions 
command respect even when they most invite criticism. 

I have left myself little space to write about Mr. Tempest’s 
admirable manual on prose rhythm, or Mr. Ridley’s Poetry 
for the Ordinary Reader. Mr. Tempest discusses with critical 
precision the fundamental problems of prose rhythm, giving 
many examples and quoting extensively, but not laboriously, 
from past and present theorists. The author’s own theory 
is based on the contention that ‘* both recurrence and variety 
are essential ingredients of rhythmical prose,”’ and that neither 
the quantivist nor the sectionalist method of notation is wholly 
satisfactory. Mr. Tempest develops his thesis with special 
reference to “‘ numerous ”’ prose and gives a detailed account 
of the “cadence”, both from the historical and analytical 
point of view. An excellent chapter of applications and a 
useful glossary complete a book that is both scholarly and 
perspicuous. 

Mr. Ridley is in a different category. He is writing not 
for the student but for the man in the street, for the man 
who is approaching poetry either for the first time or after 
a series of unsuccessful attempts to win enjoyment from it. 
As such, his handbook (the elaboration of some B.B.C. talks) 
is potentially of far greater importance than the more 
specialized work of Miss Wilson or Mr. Tempest. In fact, 
however, his contribution is sadly disappointing. Mr. Ridley 
has some sound remarks to make on poetic technique and the 
advantages to be derived from its study, but he vitiates his 
own claims in this direction by failing to draw any distinction 
at all between rhythm and metre. Doubtless he felt this might 
involve him in uncomfortable speculations foreign to the 
direct intention of his subject, but at least he should have 
attempted a statement of some kind, however tentative, 
rather than leave the reader open to such a dangerous mis- 
apprehension. The same may be said of the author’s remarks 
upon rhyme, metaphor, and the use of proper names. All are 
superficial, incomplete, and for that reason misleading to 
any reader who is not in a position to elaborate them for 
himself. This curious lack of critical thoroughness charac- 
terizes Mr. Ridley’s book throughout, and robs it of its value 
as an introduction to poetry. Some of his quotations, and 
the appended comments, corroborate the view that perhaps he 
was not really the right person to undertake the task. 
Certainly it is a pity that a book so promising in idea and so 
vitally important in its object should, in execution, have 
achieved so little. 

I. M. Parsons, 


Humanity Martin 
Fighting Fitzgerald. By Mary MacCarthy. 
IrisHMEN are not made in batches. A most mysterious 
variety of lights and shades play round their individual 
personalities. All the same Ireland like America puts a 
stamp upon all her sons, even upon those who boast of Scottish 
or English extraction and are only hers by adoption. 

The climate brings out the blood if any of it runs in the 
veins. Three out of the four delightful little biographies 
which Mrs. MacCarthy publishes in one volume deal with 
Irishmen, though one of the three, despite the Irish strain, 
must be called a son by adoption. There is some likeness 
between them all, though morally speaking their characters 
touch the top and bottom ofthe scale. “‘ Fighting Fitzgerald ” 
belonged to the fierce and gay section of Irish gentry who 
pranced through life till gout crippled them, drinking claret 
all the evening and “‘ rum-shrub” half the night “ to keep 
the claret down.” The end of the eighteenth and the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth centuries were greedy times ! 

Even for his own society he was too mad and wild. They 
cut him, and like a rogue elephant turned out of the herd, 
he went from bad to worse. We cannot call him an unhung 
ruffian because he was twice hanged ; the rope broke. 

Fitzgerald’s uncle, the fourth earl of Bristol and Bishop 
of Derry was a man of another type. He had been brought 
up at his grandfather’s seat of Ickworth in Suffolk, but Ireland 
marked him for her own. He drew twenty thousand a year 
from his bishopric. It was a great fortune then and he did 
enjoy spending it !—driving about in his coach and six and 
making himself popular. Everyone likedhim. A large part of 


(Secker. 10s. 6d.) 


his huge revenue he spent on building two great palaces which, 
as his family said, no one wanted. However, they gave work, 
and the bishop was not a man to underpay his labourers. 
He had, it was said, but little belief in his own religion, but 
certainly he was not hard on other people’s. He allowed 
the Catholics to say Mass in the basement of an ornamental 
temple built in his garden! He had a genius for politeness 
and for insult. His politeness quite overcame Wesley when 
he passed through Ireland. On the other hand, when the 
Primate of all Ireland reproved the Bishop for absenteeism 
and for giving scandal, he sent him three parched peas in a 
bladder, to show how much he cared for the meaningless 
rattle of his remonstrance. 


His good, neglected wife he used to call “‘ Little Excellent,” 
while she was young and attractive. Afterwards he called 
her “* The majestic ruin.”” On the Continent, where he spent 
much time picking up works of art for his palaces, he bore 
a bad name for a free-thinking Prelate and a loose-talker, 
not particular in his choice of company. He was very fond 
of meeting Lady Hamilton (Nelson’s Emma) but when 
on one occasion his hostess asked another lady of easy virtue 
to be of the party, he left the house, saying a bishop may 
well come to see one sinner but not a plurality. 


We turn with relief to a full-blooded Irishman of old Catholic 
descent. Dick Martin, the ‘‘ King of Connemara,” ‘* Humanity 
Martin,” as the Regent called him, was as charming a man 
as ever lived; ‘‘ one of the best ’°—that ever fled from his 
creditors. It was he who as Member for Galway after ycars 
of patient work, patient acceptance of insult and ridicule, 
gota Bill for the protection of animals through the House 
of Commons; “‘ Martin’s Act,” the parent Act of all laws 
in all countries for the prevention of cruelty to animals. 


Brought up as a child entirely in Connemara where his 
father owned 19,000 acres with eighty miles of sea coast 
he was sent later on to Harrow and to Oxford, whence his 
home-coming twice a year \ always a kind of triumphal 
progress, bonfires flaming and boys and children running 
beside the coach for the last thirty miles. 

When he left Oxford the young Irishman plunged for a 
while into fashionable London society, fought several duels, 
boasted of the wounds under his frilled shirt and generally 
played the fool. But he was never a dissolute man nor a 
gambler, and we soon hear of him once more happily married 
and ruling among ‘* the houseless wilds of Connemara.” <A 
kind ruler, indeed, supporting an incredible number of hangers- 
on of every description, *‘idlers of both sexes and every 
calling.” ‘* Coosherers,” as they were called, for ever 
streaming through the house “ with grievances, illnesses, 
messages or news.” He could clap his tenantry into the 
stocks to make them remember that their cattle could feel, 
but he never distrained upon them for rent, ‘* he gave them 
pensions and support.” 

Here is what a contemporary said of him :— 

** As for Dick’s charity I cannot say too much, and the character 
IT should give him may be summed up in a single sentence, ‘ urbanity 
towards women ; benevolence towards men, and humanity towards 
the brute creation.’ Failings, however, he has! for I must observe 
that he is one of those good fellows who would rather do anybody’s 
business than his own; and durst look anything in the face rather 
than his own situation.” 


The man who will not face his situation must face ruin, 
and we take leave of the “ King” in exile, living with his 
wife and devoted daughters in Boulogne. “It is probable 
that to the last they lived in a certain ramshackle splencour 
of which the family had the habit.” He died an old man of 
no importance, but perhaps he never faced this second 
** situation.” Plenty of ‘‘coosherers” in the kitchen would !:elp 
to veil it. But if men forgot him before his death (if as 
Hood wrote) :— 


“ 


No poet’s eulogy thy name adorns! 

Yet oxen from the fens, 

Sheep—in their pens, 

Praise thee, and red cows with their winding horns. 
Thou art sung on brutal pipes! 

Drovers may curse thee, 

Knackers asperse thee, 

And sly M.P.’s bestow their cruel wipes ; 
But the old horse neighs thee 

And Zebras praise thee, 

Asses I mean, that have as many stripes.” 


— 
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A Team of Bird Books 


Nor very long ago a certain ornithologist publicly declared 
that British ornithology’ was “‘ played out.” But the ap- 

rance of the six bird-books which form the subject of this 
notice hardly bears out the view, and indeed it is stoutly 
challenged by Mr. Julian Huxley in his Bird-Watching and 
Bird Behaviour (Chatto and Windus, 5s.) which he writes to 
extol the “‘ immediate satisfactions of bird-watching.” For- 
tunate in his opportunities for observation, Mr. Huxley has 
watched birds in Spitsbergen and the swamps of Louisiana, in 
the Big Horn Mountains of Wyoming and the Nilotic Sudan, 
and has seen on the sands of St. Andrews the flocks of knots 
perform at some unknown signal of command their wonderful 
evolutions, showing at one moment their dark side, and in the 
next fraction of a second the flashing silver of the other. For 
those of us who are not so happy in being wide-travelled like 
Mr. Huxley, there is yet plenty of opportunity to contribute 
in a modest way to the greater knowledge of birds (which, so 
far from being played out, is only now beginning to be studied 
in synthesis) by observing and noting the behaviour of indi- 
vidual birds of a species. In Richmond Park, for instance, 
one may watch the great-crested grebes nearly throughout 
the year and witness in the spring their quaintly beautiful 
courtship game (which Mr. Huxley has described so well 
both in this book and elsewhere)—almost a minuet upon the 
water. ‘* Courtship ” (says the author) ‘is a by-product of 
sex when mates have to be won,” but, as he points out himself, 
there are certain species, buntings and finches, for example, 
where courtship-display does not begin till after the birds have 
paired up for the season. Here, then, is a problem demanding 
investigation. Then why should the cock whitethroat build 
a dummy nest quite as good as that in which his lady brings 
up her family ? Why do certain raptorial birds decorate their 
nests with green leaves or sprigs? Was it a glimmering of 
aestheticism which induced a buzzard (as recorded by Mr. 
Oliver Pike) to cover her eyrie with flowers of the mountain 
ash? This is the sort of problem Mr. Huxley poses in his 
most suggestive little volume, and this is the sort of problem 
which requires the correlated observations of many bird- 
watchers to solve. 

For children is produced Miss Eleanor Helme’s The Book of 
Birds and Beasties (Religious Tract Society, 21s.). To the 
uncritical child and to all at first sight this rather ponderous 
volume would appear a gorgeous gift. But the illustrations, 
though well drawn, are not always truthfully coloured, and it isa 
pity to tell children that the wild cat ‘is getting extremely rare 
now.” On the contrary, it is becoming rather more common. 
Furthermore, Miss Helme ought surely to be acquainted with 
Mr. Chance’s discovery that the cuckoo lays its eggs direct 
into the nest of other birds ; and if she had only come across 
Mr. Oliver Pike’s Rambles in British Birdland (Jenkins, 7s. 6d.), 
she would not have committed herself to the statement that 
the cuckoo carries her egg to the fosterer’s nest in her beak. 
Mr. Pike, that old and tried observer, whose pioneer work on 
bird-photography is as admirable as it is well known, devotes 
a longish chapter to the cuckoo, full of sound and first-hand 
observation, as indeed are all his chapters. That entitled 
“The Fox Covert” is a gem of description and accurate 
writing ranging from warblers to barn-owls, but perhaps the 
best of all is the account he gives of the black-throated diver 
and its haunts, and the courtship of a pair of black-necked 
grebes. What Mr. Pike does for Great Britain generally Mr. 
Seton Gordon does for the Scottish Highlands in a reprint of 
his Hill Birds of Scotland (Arnold, 7s. 6d.). Mr. Gordon might 
have taken advantage of the fifteen years that have elapsed 
since the first appearance of the book to correct, among other 
inaccuracies, the dogmatisms that the golden-plover “‘ always ”’ 
lays four eggs or the dotterel “* always ”’ three, or (as he prefers 
to put it) ‘“‘ restricts her clutch always to three hostages to 
fortune.” Moreover, when we read (p. 202) that “ one day, 
while salmon-fishing on the River Dee, a golden plover for some 
time cruised overhead, singing loudly,” we feel so strongly 
that with new facts such as this coming to light ornithology 
can never become played out. 

But let us leave Mr. Gordon and his angling plover and 
come to two. really big books.. The first is Messrs.- Kirkman 


and Jourdain’s British Birds (Jack, 21s.), which is the most ° 


useful one-volume bird book we -have ever met. A syste- 
matic attempt is made, despite the difficulty of finding an 
adequate descriptive medium, to present bird songs and calls, 
and the descriptions of appearance, habitat and life, eggs and 
nesting habits, though severely boiled down, are up to the 
very last second of date. The feature of the book is the 
coloured illustrations both of birds and their eggs, as beautiful 
as they are truthful ; these will enable anyone to identify un- 
erringly almost any bird he may come across. For proof of 
this the reader need only look at Mr. A. W. Seaby’s exquisite 
plate (No. 118).showing the difference between the Kentish 
and the Ringed Plover, and the truth of the same artist's 
work is well shown by a comparison of his picture of the 
Black-throated Diver with Mr. Oliver Pike’s splendid photo- 
graph of the same bird. The index, a vital factor in a reference- 
book, is defective and should be revised ; there are no index- 
entries for the textual descriptions of the golden plover, 
shelduck, heron, the bitterns, all five grebes and the black- 
and red-throated divers. 

To have left to the last Mr. Bernard Riviére’s A History of 
the Birds of Norfolk (Witherby, 25s.) is by no means to be 
blind to its very particular merits. Greater praise cannot be 
given to it than to say that it is a worthy successor of Steven- 
son’s classic Birds of Norfolk, and Mr. Riviére’s History bridges 
the gap between that book and the present day. Comprehen- 
sive in scope, it is at the same time accurate in its facts. If 
any were needed, the book supplies a complete justification 
for establishment of bird sanctuaries. The bittern booms 
again in the Broads; Montagu’s and the Marsh Harrier 
(“ one of the rarest of our breeding birds *’) have become fairly 
well established ; the Bearded Tit is slightly on the increase ; 
the Roseate Tern nests at the tern colonies of Blakeney Point 
and Scolt Head ; and there is a possible chance of the reeve 
and the avocet’s coming back to Cley and Salthouse Marshes. 
Curiously enough, too, though much of the game country of 
Norfolk is rigorously ‘“* keepered,” the sparrowhawk and jay 
and other birds whom keepers hate continue to hold their own. 

In addition to a detailed discussion of the 342 forms of 
Norfolk birds, the book contains a valuable chapter on migra- 
tion, which explains the broad lines on which this great bird 
clearing-house is run. In that connexion, would not the 
author modify his statement (p. xlv) that May is the month 
of arrival of the willow-wren, wheatear and whitethroat ? 
Both in the index and in the text he might correct Phyllos- 
copus sibitatriz, and finally (though Mr. Riviére is, of course, 
not responsible for this), how can scientific nomenclature 
logically or aesthetically justify itself by fastening on the 
back of the Grey Plover the dreadful title of Squatarola 
squatarola squatarola ? 


Ur 


A Season’s Work at Ur, al-‘Ubaid, Abu Shahrain (Erit.), 

and Elsewhere. By H. R. Hall, D. Litt. (Methuen. 25s.) 
Arter the dazzling exhibitions of treasure which have been 
admired at the British Muscum for the last two or three 
years, and the widespread notice they have received, it is 
not necessary even to have read the Book of Genesis for the 
public to be familiar with the name of Ur. Those, in fact, 
who have come to associate Ur with its material remains 
can better appreciate the importance of the place than their 
forebears, to whom it was known indeed, but only as a name 
in fairyland, casually associated with a Hebrew patriarch, 
of whom its ancient inhabitants knew nothing at all. Since 
the middle of last century its site has been fixed, a gigantic 
heap of ruins in a weary desert, flat and featureless as far 
as the eye can see on every side, except for the distant top 
of another mouldered city, Eridu, “‘ by the shore of the sea,” 
now the lonely and waterless mound called Abu Shahrain. 
In all, the British Museum has sent three expeditions to 
explore the Moon-God's city ; Mr. Taylor (in 1853) fixed its 
identification and found there the name of Belshazzar, Mr. 
Woolley, since 1922, has laid bare its plan and temples, and 
revealed the funeral magnificence of its earliest kings. Dr. 
Hall in this book describes his mission at the end of the late 
War, to take up a work which, as circumstances decided, 
was to be carried forward by other hands. A pathetic analogy 
to this frustration of his plans may be seen in the present 
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appearance, on the very morrow of his premature death, of 
a book which he never saw in its complete form. 

A bare narration of what he did in the short time of_his 
absence from England between November, 1918, and August, 
1919, would give a fair summary of the contents, but no idea 
of the character, of his book. Sent out mainly for the purpose 
of advising the military command how to deal with and 
preserve the ancient monuments which had come under its 
control, he found himself able to engage in the still more 
congenial task of excavating, though with such resources 
only as the difficulty of the times allowed. After taking 
measures for the preservation of the buildings and antiquities 
found by the German excavators at Babylon, he began to 
dig at Ur with a small and motley crew, Turkish prisoners- 
of-war, Arab foremen and peasants, Indian guards and 
chauffeurs, in whose company and diverse peculiarities he 
took a delight which is very visible in his pages and pictures. 
At Ur itself his work was, like Taylor’s before him, rather 
preliminary than exhaustive in any direction, but much of 
his short stay was taken up by work on two other sites, Abu 
Shahrain, where he succeeded Dr. Thompson, and al-‘Ubaid, 
a small but most important site, discovered by Hall himself, 
and half-finished in little more than a month. This incon- 
spicuous place has turned out to be one of the most fruitful 
in antiquities and richest in historical interest that heve 
yet been found in the ancient land of Sumer ; to it the British 
Museum owes a series of early works of art, and history an 
important confirmation of one of its very earliest passages. 
Abu Shahrain still keeps substantially intact the secrets of 
Eridu, oldest of all cities. Its seclusion makes it hard of 
access even to the resources of the modern excavator, much 
more to the scarity personnel and equipment which Hal 
could command, at a time when the locality was in any case 
unsafe. Even as it was, the Sumerian houses which he 
uncovered had features which have not been observed else- 
where, and it is a great pity that there was no time to continue 
his work, for Kridu certainly awaits with a rich reward those 
who have the means to investigate it thoroughly. 

It would be very wrong, however, to estimate this book 
simply as the record of certain field works undertaken and 
certain results achieved, for that would give the impression 
merely of another excavator’s report, a kind of literature 
which is commonly less absorbing than the ‘* romantic” 
view of archaeology suggests. The times in which Hall’s 
mission was laid were abnormal and slightly fantastic, and 
in him the circumstances found an ideal chronicler. He 
had an unerring eye for the humours even of a trying situation, 
and a catholicity of interest which observed the miiitary 
mind and prehistoric implements, the diversity of war-time 
locomotives and of human oddities, the pathos of a flown 
excavator’s celluloid collar amid the desolation of Babylon, 
and the pertinacity of American ladies abroad, with simi ar 
acuteness and enjoyment. His book may be considered 
unorthodox by those who would have the archaeologist 
cleave with unstraightened back to his proper element, the 
ground, but it may be very heartily commended to those 
who appreciate good scientific work and are not above a little 
entertainment. And (even if this be irrelevant) for those 
others who knew the author and would wish to have his memory 
veluti: descripta tabella, here he is. 

€. J. Garp. 


Books on Painting 


Masterpieces of Russian Painting. Edited by Michael Farbman. 
(Europa Publications, Ltd. £3 3s.). 

An Outline History of Painting. By 8. C. Kaines Smith. (The 
Medici Society. £1 Is.). 

The Painter of Victorian Life : Constantin Guys. (The Studio. 
£2 2s. 

Thirty Years of British Art. By Sir Joseph Duveen, Bt. (The 
Studio. Wrapper, 7s. 6d., cloth, 10s. 6d.) 

Russian painting—that is Russian ecclesiastical art—is a 

subject about which little enough was known, even in Russia, 

until the collapse of the established order of things. There 

was, it is true, a fashionable craze among the well-to-do in old 

St. Petersburg and in Moscow for acquiring examples of 

native religious painting, but the collectors were buying in the 

dark. This fashion reached its peak just before the outbreak 


of War, and it led inevitably to ignorant and ruthless restora- 
tion as well as to cheerful and enthusiastic faking. With the 
revolution, however, there arose a deep consciousness of the 
value of indigenous painting, with the result that in 1918, at 
the suggestion of Professor Igor Grabor, the Central State 
Restoration Workshops were established at Moscow. How 
astonishing the results of scientific study, cleaning and restora- 
tion have been were seen by those who visited the great exhibi- 
tion of Russian Icons in November and December, 1929, at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. .‘* Masterpieces of Russian 
Painting” is a memorable pendant to that exhibition. It 
consists of four essays, twenty colour plates and forty-three 
monochrome reproductions of icons and frescoes from the 
eleventh to the eighteenth century. Sir Martin Conway dis- 
cusses “ The History of Russian Ieon Painting,” and Mr. 
Roger Fry deals with the subject from the West European 
point of view. On the Russian side, Professor A. I. Anisimov 
contributes an admirably concise and informative survey of 
the first beginnings, the flowering time and the decay of 
Russian religious painting, and Professor Igor Grabor writes 
on the work of the Central State Restoration Workshops. His 
essay is really fascinating. The dirtiest, blackest, most 
scrofulous panel of wood may, when treated scientifically, 
reveal a masterpiece of the twelfth or thirteenth centuries. 
Often, besides centuries of candle smoke, half a dozen pious 
repaintings have to be removed before the original paint- 
work appears. To be employed in the Central State Restora- 
tion Workshops must be one of the most interesting profes- 
sions in the world, for the fringe of the subject is as yet barely 
lifted, and no one can say what treasures the churches and 
monasteries of Russia still possess that are waiting to be 
discovered. The illustrations and the general appearance of 
this valuable book leave nothing to be desired. 

Turning to the more general aspect of painting, Mr. S. C. 
Kaines Smith’s Outline History of Painting can be recom- 
mended strongly to those who want to have some general idea 
of the chief figures and schools in European art from ‘the 
beginning to the close of the nineteenth century. Mr. Kaines 
Smith, who is the Keeper of the Birmingham City Museum 
and Art Gallery, has accomplished a considerable feat of 
literary agility. He has compressed, without sacrificing an 
urbane and scholarly style to the exigencies of a vast body of 
facts, the essential information about five hundred years of 
painting into three hundred pages. There are moments 
when Mr. Kaines Smith makes rather sweeping statements 
which in a longer work I should feel inclined to question, but 
in the face of so remarkable an achievement it would be can- 
tankerous to lay too much stress on them. Moreover they 
are not disputable on the basis of fact, only on that of indi- 
vidual opinion. The illustrations are well chosen and finely 
reproduced. 

From the Studio come two interesting books : Thirty Years 
of British Art by Sir Joseph Duveen, and The Painter of Vie- 
torian Life, a monograph on that elusive and fascinating 
figure, Constantin Guys, whose reputation is at last being 
regarded at its true value. The monograph on Guys has an 
able introduction and a translation of Baudelaire’s apprecia- 
tion, Le peintre de la vie Moderne, by Mr. P. G. Konody. Con- 
stantin Guys knew and observed Victorian life as no other 
artist did. Concerning himself almost entirely with the 
ephemeral fashions of smart society, he sketched the butterfly 
fashions of the Romantic Age with such an intensity of interest 
that he endowed them with qualities of permanence. In his 
drawings of carriages, horses, soldiers, military campaigns, 
dances, the opera, and the light and lovely ladies of the half- 
world he has left posterity a source of perpetual pleasure. 
This book, which is produced in the best * Studio” manner, 
and contains reproductions of nearly two hundred drawings, 
is indispensable to those who are interested in Victorian life. 

Sir Joseph Duveen’s survey of the last thirty years of 
British painting and sculpture is an excellent summary of the 
period which has seen the death of the nineteenth-century 
tradition in art, and the birth of a period which contains some- 
thing of universal permanence. In so many ways Sir Joseph 
has been the “ good fairy” of artists that it is peculiarly 
appropriate to find him writing of a whole generation that 
has known him and to whom he is so well known. 

Davip Fincnam. 
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Thy Servant a Dog 
RUDYARD KIPLING 


Illustrated by G. L. Stampa. 


Cloth, 5s. net. Leather, 10s. 6d. net. 





Hugh Walpole’s Greatest Work 


ROGUE HERRIES 


Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
Presentation Edition, Leather, net. 
‘A great jewel in the splendid diadem of English 
literature.”—The Illustrated London News. 


15s. 





A ‘Treatise on Money 

By J. M. KEYNES, author of “A Tract on Monetary 
Reform,” etc. Vol. I. The Pure Theory of Money. 15s. 
net. Vol. II. The Applied Theory of Moncey. 15s. net. 


The Economic War 


By THE HON. GEORGE PEEL. 10s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Harotp Cox in The Sunday Times: “ A new book of 
special value in the present situation. ... Has the merit— 
somewhat rare, perhaps, in economic productions—of being 
brightly written.” 








Theodore Roosevelt 


The Story of a Friendship, 
WISTER. Illustrated. 18s. net. 


The Story of Fergie Bey 

The Life of Vere Fergusson. With Foreword by Sir 
Reginald Wingate, G.C.B. Illustrated. 18s. net. The 
Daily Telegraph: “They are remarkable letters, full of 
intense vitality and enjoyment, telling in detail of a life 
where difficulties and dangers were commonplace and of no 
account.” 


A Book of the Basques 


By RODNEY GALLOP. Illustrated. 15s. net. Evening 
Standard: “A volume both picturesque and_ scholarly. 
The Basques are explained and exhibited by one who has 
carefully mastered his subject. Not to be able to enjoy it 
argues something very wrong indeed with the reader.” 


A History of Persia 
By BRIG.-GENERAL SIR PERCY SYKES, K.C.LE.,, 


C.B., C.M.G. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. With 
Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. 42s. net. 


Portrait of a Dog 


By MAZO DE LA ROCHE, author of “ Jalna,” “ White- 


1880-1919. By OWEN 














oaks,” etc. With Illustrations by Morcan Dennis. 
7s. Od. net. Sunday Referee: “ A lovely, wistful piece of 
work.” 





Published under the authority of 
THE GOVERNMENT OF TANGANYIKA 


The Handbook of Tanganyika 


An indispensable work of reference to all whose business 
or. pursuits bring them in touch with Tanganyika. Over 
600 pages with Maps and Illustrations. 10s. net. 





The Concert of Europe 
By R. B. MOWAT, Professor of History in the University 


of Bristol. 15s. net. Deals with international relations, 
chiefly European, from January, 1871, to August, 1914. 


The Faith of a Moralist 
Gifford Lectures 1926-1928. 

PROF. A. E. TAYLOR, D.Litr., LL.D:, author of 
ot he Problem of Conduct.” Series I. The Theological 
Implications of Morality. 15s. net. Series II. Natural 
Theetogy and the Positive Religions. 15s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, 








W.C.2 


——=Macmillan= 








Edward: Arnold & Co. 


* e 
Early Days in East Africa 
By the late Sir FREDK. JACKSON, K.C.M.G., Governor of 
Uganda, 1911-17. With Illustrations and Map. 21s. net. 
we valuable picture of what Africa was like in the ’eighties 
and ’nineties. Sir Frederick was not only an administrator of 
sagacity, but a keen and original observer of rn i — a 
= le imes, 


Leaves from Indian Forests 
By Sir S. EARDLEY WILMOT, K.C.LE. With Plates and 


Drawings in the text. 10s. 6d. net. 

“A delightful beok on forest life and sport. The author 
delighted as much in the scene of the jungle as in the wild life, 
and his eye was ever discovering freshness and interest there.” 


—The Times, 
Rome 
By F. S. BURNELL. 








Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


“He has collected, arranged and presented his materials with | 


the devotion of a lover and the skill of an artist.’’-—Scotsman. 


More Ruthless Rhymes 


By HARRY GRAHAM. Drawings by RIDGEWELL. 3s. Gd. net. 


Within Four Walls 


By Major M. C. C. HARRISON, D.S.0., M.C., and Capt. 
H. A. CARTWRIGHT, M.C. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


A_record of astoundingly ingenious attempts, ultimately suc- 
— to escape from German prisons. Humorous drawings by 
Capt. Cartwright. 


Recollections of a Prisoner of War 
By LORD PHILLIMORE, M.C.. 10s. 6d. net. 


“One of the jolliest books of its kind. He recounts his experi- 
ences with the utmost good humour, and gives exciting details of 
several escapes.”’-—Evening Standard, 


Gallipoli Diary 1915. (Shortened) 
By General Sir IAN a G.C.B. In one volume, with 


Illustrations and Maps. 6d. net. 
*“ Recognised is the seltitens narrative power which makes of 
this record such dramatic reading.””—Sunday Times, 


41 & 43 Maddox Street, W.1 























The Old Wooden Walls 


Their Construction, Equipment, etc., being an abridged edition of 

Falconer’s celebrated Marine Dictionary. Edited and arranged 
te C. S. Gill. Indispensable to the ship modeller and to the 
student of nautical history. With 113 facsimile reproductions from 


original plates. Royal 8vo., blue cloth. 21s. net. Now Reidy. 


The Design & Development 
of Costume 


By Rosenberg. From Pre-Historic Times to the 19th Century. 
Tlustrated with 400 plates, of which 200 are in colour. The 
majority of the plates are by Max Tilke, the well-known costume 
artist. Notes by Professor Eduard Heyck. An extremely practical 
and comprehensive work. Indispensable to everyone interested in 
the Study of Costume. Prospectus on “a ation. A small edition 
only was printed. P ublished at £9 9s. ered at £4 4s. Post Free 
One Portfolio sent on approval. Quote otfer 446, 


Any Book in any Language 
a ene 6 eee 
- 
on any Subject 
LT 
Including Standard Foreign Literature and Reference Books 

can be obtained from Foyle’s Foreign Dept. If Foyle’s do not 
harpen to have the required books in stock they will be obtained 
and supplied at the Published Prices and at the best rate of ex- 


change. If unable to call, write, outlining requirements: suitable 
sectional lists will then be sent 














. . 
The Sporting Rifle 
By Winans. Gives fullest details 
with diagrams, as to how to handie 
the rifle for all sorts of game shoot- 
ing; also for winning prizes in shoot- 
ing competitions at moving targets. 
There is a wnique set of working 
drawings showing in minute detail 
how to construct “ Running Deer’ 
and disappearing targets. Maps and 
plans giving directions how to post 
the guns for deer driving, and how 
to mancuvre the beaters is. also 
featured. With 80 hali-tones and 
7 diagrams. Published at £1 5s. 
Offered at 10s, Gd. Postage 9d. On 
approval. Quote Offer 466A. 





THE FOYLE ART 
GALLERY 


Original Drawings & Paint- 
ings used to illustrate Bodley 
Head Bocks (Autumn, 1930) 
are now being exhibited 
until November 18. 
Open Daily (Sundays ex- 


cepted) 10 acm. until 7 p.m. 
Admission & Catalogue Free. 


FOYLES FOR BOOKS 


Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. Gerrard 9310 (5 lines). 
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A Pictute of Paris 


King Spider. By D. B. Wyndham Lewis. (Heinemann. 21s.) 
Tus is a book of glimpses, very vivid and delightful glimpses, 
of Louis XI, passing against the background of his Paris :— 

“The clustered forest of Gothic spires; the flurry and jangle of 
a hundred bells; the tall, steep-roofed, gabled houses with their 
carvings and gay tiles and bright-painted creaking signs, leaning 
together, springing from the cobbles; the many-arched bridges, 
lined thick with houses, so that the turbulent Seine can hardly be 
seen rushing underneath ; the glowering mass of the Grand-Chatelet 
and Petit-Chatelet prison, with their swollen round towers and 
pointed tourelles and weathercocks ; the steep University quarter, 
swarming with clamorous youth ; the vast nef of Notre Dame, bird- 
encircled ; the many coloured streets, and that Parisian mud, famous 
for consistency and bouquet ; the clatter of hoofs, the cries of ped- 
lars, cheap Jacks, and showmen, the skrill clamour of the Halles, 
the long bourdon of the town; the changing, melting crowd, 
bourgeois, friars, men-at-arms, students, fishwives, town-trollops, 
exquisites.” 

Tiny bits of detail copied from contemporary accounts 
enable the reader to feel at home. A lady begs her husband 
for new clothes. The words are taken from a contemporary 
satire. ‘‘ The other day I was at such and such a festivity, 
where you sent me, for I didn’t much want to go; and when 
I got there I do believe there was not a single woman there, 
of however low condition, as badly dressed as I was!”’ The 
lady goes on to remind her husband that she is of good 
family, but ‘‘ it doesn’t matter to me how I am dressed, 
but I feel ashamed for your sake and your friends.” The 
gentleman asks ‘‘ what was worn at: this function,’ and an 
account of the Paris fashions of the day follows, of a nature 
to make any woman’s mouth water. 

In this city there were no fewer than twenty-six public hot 
baths! The moralists of the period deprecate this. proof of 
enervating luxury. All this is very modern, but soon two 
priests and two executioners show us that we are paying a 
visit to another epoch. One priest is a loose-liver, one a saint. 
Both executioners fill us with horror and incline us to flee 
back into the safer present, where, to quote the writer (in 
another connexion), ** day follows day without variation, like 
the steady pouring of soft rain.” 

‘It is a commonplace. that the more one reads of. history 
the more is the lust for money seen to be pre-eminent among 
human motives and the more is it perceived in the very 
fabric of events.” But Louis ‘“* used money not for luxury 
but for polities.” He cannot, in Mr. Wyndham Lewis’ eyes, 
be altogether cleared of the accusation of cruelty, but his 
reputation for that worst of vices is, as we read, attributable 
rather to a callous habit of riding roughshod to his end, 
than any pleasure in unscrupulous means. His end, and he 
attained it, was the prosperity and happiness of France. 
Many of the outstanding instances of barbarity with which 
he is ordinarily accused will not bear investigation. He did 
not invent the punishment of ** the Cage ’’-—neither does the 
word call up a correct impression of the penalty. Take, for 
instance, the cclebrated case of Haraucourt, sent to the 
Bastille for treason to be ‘clapped into a cage nine feet 
long, eight broad and seven high.”” He was probably not 
kept there for the term of his imprisonment, since Cardinal 
Balue, his principal in the plot, though ordered a similar 
punishment, was not encaged, unless in a barred-off room, 
for during ten years’ detention he administered the ecclesiastical 
patronage in his charge, studied ten hours a day, and came 
out none the worse in mind or body. 

Louis was a devout man, and his devotion, though certainly 
not of the highest kind in that it was tainted by the idea of 
bargaining with God, had no taint of hypocrisy. Plainly 
he was very unlovable, being well hated by so many 
intimates, not to speak of the populace. The repellent details 
current about his personality are, however, an invention. 
Unkingly in his dress, he washed, and wore clean linen. 
“In his last sickness his room is strewn with fresh roses, 
marjoram, rosemary, thyme, hawthorn, honeysuckle, and 
fragrant herbs.’’ Continually sleepless, he ordered shep- 
herds to pipe near to his room that the music might induce 
sleep. ‘‘ One hears the thin sweet piping of rustic airs, one 
sees the grim withered face on the pillows.” His last anxiety 
was for peace. ‘* The country needs peace for five or six 
years more at least.’ ‘‘ There must be peace.’ His last 
words were: ‘“‘ Non confundar in aeternum.” 


The chapter headed “The Splendid House,” which deals 
with Burgundy, is as brilliant and full of colour as any in 
the book—but we have no space left to deal with it. 


Logic 
A Modern Introduction to Logic. By L. 8S. Stebbing. 
(Methuen. 15s.) 

Locic of recent years has fallen into disrepute. To most 
minds the term ‘ Logic” has become synonymous with 
Formal Logic, and Formal Logic survives only because 
examiners, who are too old to learn anything else, continue 
to make an acquaintance with it a condition of the less intelli- 
gent students remaining at Universities. In order that they 
may get through Intermediate Examinations and achieve 
a “ Pass,” they memorize a number of meaningless proposi- 
tions from obsolete text-books, and forget them as soon as 
they conveniently can. ‘It is to be hoped,” says Miss 
Stebbing in her introduction, ** that the time is not far distant 
when University examiners will no longer require proficiency 
in these technical dodges, but will seek to test the student's 
grasp of logical principles.” 

It is with the object of giving the student such a grasp that 
Miss Stebbing has written the present kook. It is, indeed, 
high time that somebody wrote it, for side by side with the 
old logic based upon Aristotle, there has grown up during the 
last fifty years another kind of logie based upon Peano and 
Frege, and culminating in the great work of Russell and 
Whitehead. This modern logic has notable affinities with 
mathematics ; it is exceedingly difficult and abstruse, and it 
urgently demands to be ‘* introduced” both to the student 
and the layman. Up to the present nothing in the shape of an 
introduction has existed, so that Miss Stebbing’s book caters 
for a real need. It fulfils its function admirably ; indeed, I 
do not see how it could easily be bettered, and it can be 
confidently recommended to all readers, both lay and tech- 
nical, who want to know what modern logic is. It ought to 
be a text-book, and may well become a classic. 

C. E. M. Joan. 
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HERBERT JENKINS’ AUTUMN BOOKS 


THE LIFE STORY OF 
HIS MAJESTY KING ALFONSO XI. OF SPAIN 


By EVELYN GRAHAM. Illustrated. A wonderfully interesting account of the life of one of the world’s most remark- 
able Kings. Mr. Graham has contrived to reveal the true man in a most amazing manner. Daily Mirror: “ In numerous 
fascinating close-ups we see this unconventional monarch.” 18/- net 


ISLES OF ADVENTURE 


By BEATRICE GRIMSHAW. Illustrated. The accounts of some very remarkable journeys among the New Guinea 
Head-hunters. Many are the amazing tales she has to relate of her life in the South Seas. Evening Standard: “ Her 
lively gossip carries the sunshine and glamour of the South Seas in essence.” 15/- net 


UNDER THE RED STAR 


By NORAH ROWAN-HAMILTON. Illustrated. The workings of the Soviet and many other interesting matters are 
freely discussed in this well-written book. Sunday Graphic: ‘ Written with a keen eye to detail . . . of much interest.” 


THE GOLDEN PHOENIX 


By Mrs. ALFRED WINGATE. Illustrated. A series of essays on Chinese art and culture, written with a sympa- 
thetic insight into the history and customs of the Chinese people. Sunday Times: ‘‘ Mrs. Wingate gives her readers 
a fascinating glimpse into the mind of ancient China.’’ Manchester Guardian: ‘‘ A most interesting book.” 7/6 net 


GREAT GHOST STORIES 


Collected and edited, with an Introduction on the Ghost Story in English and Foreign Literature, by HARRISON 
DALE. A very fine Anthology of Ghost Stories. Certain definite requirements have been demanded from each story 
included, namely, that each should be purely creative fiction, that each should actually contain a ghost, and that all 
should be seriously treated. Morning Post: ‘‘ A selection of tooth-chattering tales.” 7/6 net 


RAMBLES IN BRITAIN’S BIRDLAND 


By OLIVER G. PIKE, F.Z.S. Illustrated. The reminiscences of one who is a past master in the art of observing 
nature and photographing her feathered creatures. Contains much valuable matter and many unique photographs. 
Daily Mirror: “ Interesting account of the habits and haunts of British wild birds.’ 7/6 net 


LETS SEE THE LOWLANDS | 


| 

| By A. A. THOMSON. Illustrated. This is not a guide-book; it records solely the care-free wanderings of two 
| young men in the Romantic Lowlands—the country of gleaming lochs, blue hills and stirring ballads, of Scott and 
| 











Burns. <A book of great charm. Edinburgh Evening News: “. . . an attractive volume, breezy, chatty .. . nicely 
illustrated.” People: ‘“‘ Sparkles onward from the opening paragraph ... crammed full of anecdote and information.” 


| '7/6 net 

_ ZOO WAYS AND WHYS MEET THESE PEOPLE | 

By T. H. GILLESPIE, Director of the Zoological Park, By REGINALD ARKELL. Illustrations ‘by BERT | 

| Edinburgh. With a Foreword by PROFESSOR SIR J. TENG Bantied ceih bicetia en Os ate nae aie 
ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., LL.D., Aberdeen, and 16 rae 4 : Se : ri Pp . : me / ™ 

Ms » volume of amazingly penetrating verses, illustratec n Ss 
illustrations from photographs by M. E. GILLESPIE. penetrating caricatures, a wholly delightful production. Mr. ‘Arkell 

} 5 cs 3/6 net and Mr, Thomas have spread a wide net, and they have caught 

H This fascinating book contains intimate sketches and stories of all a great many very big fish—and, perhaps, some small ones tool 

| sorts of animals, told, with much humoyr, by one who knows them But that is a matter of individual opinion, 

| well. Though its motive springs from the ‘‘ Zoo”’ in general, and 

| the Zoological Park at Edinburgh in particular, its scope is so wide 


that it will appeal equally to those who frequent a Zoo and to those WINTER SPORTINGS 


who never see one. 


' By REGINALD ARKELL (Author of “Meet The 
THE GREEN LABEL COOKERY BOOK People”), Ulustrated in colour by LEWIS BAUMER 


3/6 net i 
“The Grecn Label Cookery Book” contains many new. recipes. (famous Punch Artist). 3/6 net 
There are chapters on Soups (thirty-eight different kinds), Fish, An ideal Christmas present for all those enthusiasts who spend 
Poultry, Game, Meat, Vegetables, Puddings, Pastry, Savouries, their winter holidays at the Swiss Winter Sport Resorts. Mr. 
Sauces, Sweet Sauces, Invalid Cookery, Egg Dishes, Cakes, ete. A Arkell’s humour is irresistible, and it is safe to say that no winter 
truly wonderful book that will bring joy to the heart of every young sportsman—past, present, or future—should be without this book. 


housewife. 


THE MAKING OF MUSICIANS IN THE GUNRCOM 


The Rhythmic Method of Teaching Music. By Dr. T. H. 





YORKE TROTTER, M.A., Mus.Doc.(Oxon), Principal of By MAJOR GERALD BURRARD, D.S.O., R.F.A. 
the London Academy of Music. 3/6 net (retired). 2/6 net 

Dr. Yorke Trotter is revolutionary in his views upon music, He One hundred questions answered by one of the greatest living 
educates the instinct for music, which he maintains is inherent in all experts concerning shot guns. A unique and necessary little book 
children. “Awaken first of all a love for music,” is his belief, for every man who handles shot-guns or rifles, for it gives 
“and the rest is easy.’’ information that is not obtainable elsewhere. 
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The Basques 


A Book of the Basques. By Rodney Gallop. (Macmillan. 15s.) 


Everysopy knows the fable of the Devil trying to learn 
Basque; he wrestled with it for seven years, and then 
mastered only the words for “* yes’ and ‘‘ no”: but on going 
across the bridge of St. Esprit at Bayonne, he stumbled and 
fell, which caused him to forget even those words. One need 
have no hesitation in declaring that fable untrue, for it 
is quite clear to anyone who has learnt Basque, or tried to, 
that the Devil invented the language himself. That is part of 
its fascination. Those bred up to speak it do not recognize 
jts Satanic origin, and early writers on the subject (they 
were Basques) maintained that it was God’s language, and 
the one spoken by Adam and Eve in Paradise. In England 
we are familiar with-at least one word, for when we swear 
by jingo, we are really swearing by Jinkoa, or God. 

The language is undoubtedly difficult, being agglutinative 
and synthetic : the paradigm of the present indicative of the 
verb ** to have ” boasts no fewer than 160 odd items (ignoring 
the 130 or so familiar forms) as opposed to the meagre six 
we are accustomed to. It can be said that. you conjugate the 
noun and decline the verb—if there is a verb. There are seven 
dialects, one to each province; and though Mr. Gallop 
exaggerates the differences between them, it does not follow 
that if you speak one dialect you will be readily understood 
in a strange province. It is clear that.it is not a language of 
which to pick up a smattering for the purpose of spending a 
holiday in the country where it is spoken. Nevertheless, it is 
tempting to spend a few weeks there : the country is delightful 
on either side of the Pyrenees ; the people are charming in 
spite of, perhaps because of, their amazing dignity, for they 
are not so reserved as Mr. Gallop and other writers make out. 
It is pleasant to hear them singing, even if you do not under- 
stand the words ; the masquerades are exciting and strange,the 
pastoral plays an interesting mediaeval survival (you need not 
sit through the whole seven or eight hours of the perform- 
ance) ; while the folk-dancing is probably the best in the world, 
and worth going a long way to see. 

Given the difficulties, it is not surprising that most of 
the articles, or chapters in books, or even whole books written 
on the Basques, their language and their doings, should 
contain a very large proportion of egregious nonsense. Thus 
Mr. Gallop’s book is a very welcome exception. It is a book 
everybody ought to read before visiting the Basque country 
in France or. Spain, and indeed, after having visited it. For 
Mr. Gallop is erudite and well-informed without being heavy. 
It is possible to disagree with him on one or two minor points, 
but no one who quotes him will be guilty of any gross mis- 
statement. His book is not written touristically, with emphasis 
on the picturesque or quaint; there is nothing apostrophic 
about it; but it is written for those who really want to 
know something of the subject. He treats of origins and 


history ; character (this chapter needs some modification) { 
language ; - folk-songs and folk-music (these chapters are 
widely informed and exceedingly interesting) ; the pastorales, 
masquerades, and dancing ; the houses (there are two schools 
of thought there, neither of them altogether satisfactory) ; 
superstition and witchcraft. This seems to cover most of the 
ground, yet the book is not quite the complete book, for we 
are not told of the daily lives of the Basques with intimacy, 
and with the sense that the author has lived with them for a 
long time. Perhaps that will come. 

Possibly the chapter which will most interest the ordinary 


.reader, who does not know the country and cares little for 


language or customs, is that on the words of the folk-songs, 
Folk-songs are apt to be tedious, but the Basque ones, apart 
from many which begin well and dwindle away into childish 
nonsense, are very various ; some of the best are short. The 
love-songs are on a high level: for instance :— 
“White wood-pigeon, whither are you flying ? 
All the passes into Spain are full of snow. 
ys-night you will take refuge in our house. 


Y am not afraid of the snow nor of the darkness. 
My beloved, for you I would.pass through night and day. 
Through night and day, and through deserted forests.” 


Or :— 
‘When the broom is in flower 

The bird alights upon it. 

The bird can fly through the air 

When the fancy takes him. 

Even thus has flown away 

The love between you and me.”. 
But the Basques have no highly developed artistic talent ; 
humour makes up for this to some extent, humour not above 
practical joking, and a great appreciation of the life they live : 
it comes out in their songs. The folk-dancing, no doubt, as 
Mr. Gallop says, the relics of a pagan ritual, is the most 
complex of their productions, but they have contributed 
pelota to civilization, the best game in the world to watch, and 
one of the hardest to play. Mr. Gallop has a chapter on the 
games, but he is unfair as regards their sport, commenting on 
it only as it occurs in one province. In fact, if one were to 
make any general criticism of this admirable book—it is a 
criticism that does not cut very deep——it is that Mr. Gallop 
has fixed his attention a little too much upon the two Western 
provinces of the French Basque country, to the neglect of 
some of the others. Not that the third French province, nor 
the four Spanish provinces are lightly passed over, but we do 
not feel that Mr. Gallop has the same intimacy with them, nor 
quite the same sympathy that he has for Labourd and Basse- 
Navarre. This, however, need not affect the general reader, 
who will enjoy and greatly profit by a book which is so genu- 
inely informative, and so well and profusely illustrated with 


photographs and sketches, 
BonAMy DoBREE, 


Henry Irving and Some Others 


Henry Irving. By Edward Gordon Craig. (Dent. 15s.) 
ireative Theatre. By Roy Mitchell. (Noel Douglas. 16s.) 
The Theatre of My Heart. By Geoffrey Whitworth. 
\ (Gollanez. 2s. 6d.) 
The Small Stage and Its Equipment. By R. Angus Wilson. 
(Allen and Unwin. 5s.) 
Ir, during the remainder of this century, theatrical art 
does not prodigiously advance, it will not be for lack of 
inspiration from critics, playwrights, designers and painters 
who indefatigably set conflicting ideals before us and tell us 
what The Perfect Theatre ought to be. 

It ought to be a thing as venerable as a church or a temple. 
Dionysus was a god, and he may some day emerge from his 
retreat to be crowned on new stages. ‘** We must learn to see 
Shakespeare and Kalidasa as prophets no less than John and 
Isaiah, and to say that Aeschylus, no less than Enoch, 
walked with God.” So Mr. Roy Mitchell, whose vision is the 
most exalted amongst those expounded in this latest series of 
contributions to reform. 

It is impossible to summarize Mr. Mitchell’s dreams in 
brief spaee. His main thesis, elaborately urged by reference 
to all races and types of prophets and saints, is that, primarily, 


dramatic art is motion. For him the director, the living and 
magical presence of the actor, the loyalty of a “ creative” 
audience, must, as once with the Greeks—so we imagine— 
collaborate in a sort of divine dance. 

Mr. Gordon Craig and Rheinhardt have perhaps suggested 
this picture, which contrasts with modern realistic production. 
Expressed by Mr. Mitchell in a “cute” American idiom, it is at 
least not far from the ideas suggested by Mr. Craig in The 
Art of the Theatre, or in The Theatre Advancing. Will it be 
further defined in an essay by Mr. Craig on a famous actor ? 
One turns, with great curiosity, to his Henry Irving. 

The book has already created a disturbance. ‘“* For most 
people,” says Mr. Mitchell (p. 156), “ Craig is an irritable 
person who designs impractical scenery.” Really, as regards 
irritability, one is forced to admit that this romantic eulogy 
of Irving justifies the opinion of ‘* most people.” 

We are challenged to admit that there never was a greater 
actor than Irving. If we say anything whatever in criticism, 
not of Irving only, but of the old Lyceum first nights, and 
its upholstery, and the “swagger” people filing in, past Mr. 
Bram Stoker, up that fairy staircase in the vestibule, with 
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all that the Lyceum meant or didn’t mean, the true lover 
(Mr. Craig) changes his rapturous tone, becomes irritable, 
and suddenly breaks off his raptures to bang us on the head 
with his umbrella. 

Thus he bangs Mr. Shaw and William Archer. Mr. Shaw 
can be trusted to bang back. He has done so. William Archer 
is dead. But it may be worth while reminding Mr. Craig 
that he praised Irving very nobly when, for example, the 
beloved man received his knighthood in 1895. Archer then 
wrote: ‘“ He has long been recognized as a man of such essen- 
tial and so to speak inward dignity that no outward dignity 
could possibly misbecome him.’ What could be better ? 
That dignity Irving possessed and maintained ; and, through 
it, and through the persistence of his career at the old Lyceum, 
imparted some of it to the stage. But this was all. What Mr. 
Shaw and William Archer meant when they said—quite truly— 
that Irving did little for the stage is quite easy to understand, 
if one isn’t in love with Irving and the Lyceum, and doesn’t 
mechanically get into a temper discussing them. 

Irving created nothing ; for God created Irving and Irving 
was nothing but himself. He merely accepted and slightly 
developed the tradition of elaborate Shakespearian production 
(with hacked versions of the plays) as handed to him by Charles 
Kean. He produced no new plays of the faintest value— 
unless you include his Tennysonian experiments. The one 
contemporary play I remember of merit at the old Lyceum 
was Laurence Irving’s Peter the Great, in which Irving gave 
a performance of strange sardonic humour. (He was always, 
I think, better in weirdly comic than in tragic parts.) When 
he took a modern play from a living dramatist it was a 
piece of nonsense called The Medicine Man, by an author 
whom I need not name. 

So much for productions. As to acting, the worse the 
play the better the actor. An old maxim ! Irving was, indeed, 
deeply impressive in The Bells, The Lyons Mail, and in 
Louis XI—all bad plays or hardly plays at all: scenarios 
for a remarkable personality to complete. Who, having once 
seen it, can forget his hallucinated face in the guilt-stricken 
recitation of The Bells ; the appalling spectacle of degradation 
in the last act of The Lyons Mail; the staggering figure, in 
its purple robes and crown, of Louis XI? Or, again, the 
appearance he made in Cymbeline, blue-clad, flashing Iachimo’s 
stolen ring; or as Wolsey, watching Anne Boleyn dance ; 
or as Coriolanus before the senators; as Shylock too, as 
Richard III? Yes: the mask was magnificent! But often 
there was nothing else. In Shakespeare—test of the romantic 
actor —what was there ? 

In her charming autobiography Ellen Terry praises his 
Hamlet. That was long ago. In the half-dozen or more 
Shakespearian parts in which I saw him, his Shylock, perhaps 
his Iachimo, alone impressed me. The mumbling voice, the 
incoherent grunts, the celebrated dragging leg of his Macbeth, 
and Lear! That voice of his—it could not be resonantly 
clear—Mr. Craig justifies by trying to rival Professors Skeat, 
Sweet or Jespersen as a Professor of Phonetics. He wants 
to convince us that sixteenth-century English was pronounced 
as Irving pronounced Shakespeare. Irving, in fact, was 
reforming our speech. Words fail one; as they often failed 
Irving! As I read this capricious defence of inarticulateness 
from Mr. Craig I seem again to see the great man dragging 
his leg in the first act of Richard III. I hear * glarious summa 
byee this sun of Yark.” I hear that “‘ awrl the clards that 
lowrrered upon oor harse”’ are ‘in ther deep boosom of the 
Arcean ”’—long pause and sepulchral committal gesture— 
then, in a snarl: ‘* barrad!” I also remember his sotto-voce 
scolding of the young actress ywio played Lady Anne. This 
was as audible from the front row of the stalls as was his 
normal elocution, and his growls did not suggest that the 
* ouvnor”’ was always encouraging to the younger players 
about him. But a terror strikes upon me. What am I doing ? 
I am criticizing Irving. Mr. Craig may be at me with his 
umbrella... 

Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth’s modest little book contents 
itself, for the most part, in re-echoing the plea for a National 
Theatre so ably expressed in fuller detail by Mr. Granville 
Barker, whose treatise was reviewed in the Spectator on 
May 3ist of this year. Certain warnings or objections were 
then whispered here against that mighty and expensive 
project. Mr. Whitworth has evidently not been impressed 


by any of them. And one is glad to admit that, as he writes 
fromm the “ heart ” as much as from the head, his essay may 
be more persuasive to the general public—upon whom a 
National Theatre must ultimately depend for support—than 
was Mr. Barker’s, which loyally worked out the financial 
and technical details of the vision. 

Mr. Whitworth finds in the proliferation of amateur move- 
ments since the War evidence that public opinion is ripe for 
a National Theatre—apparently on the assumption that people 
who like acting themselves will want to see National Actors 
act. It seems to be logically unsound. But our amateurs 
are wonderful and may astonish the world. I may add that, 
if they want to astonish it from their own home-made stages, 
they could not do better than buy and study Mr. Angus 
Wilson’s small practical handbook to which Sir Barry Jackson 
contributes a short introduction. 

RIcuarD JENNINGS, 


Matriage and Divorce 


The World, the House, and the Bar. By Sir Ellis Hume. 
Williams. (John Murray. 12s.) 


One rather imagines that the author originally thougit of 
calling this book the World, the Flesh, and the Devil, but 
that his courage failed him. What with his career in the 
House of Commons, his services in the War, and his experiences 
in Russia, the book covers a wide field and is better than 
most books of reminiscences. Among other services rendered 
by Sir Ellis to humanity his complaints and suggestions in 
regard to Customs examination at Victoria Station and 
elsewhere have certainly done a great deal for the comfort 
and welfare of British and foreign passengers. 

Like Mr. Justice Hill, who has recently retired, he entirely 
condemns the present divorce law, although it is unfortunate 
that the proof-reading is not as good as it should be in one 
of his eloquent passages, nor is he aware that if two spouses 
are separated they need not have bastard children in the 
ordinary sense of the word since the National Adoption Act 
was passed. Under this Act a person can adopt a child and 
make it legitimate for all purposes both as regards the birth 
certificate at Somerset House and the question of death duties. 

There is no reply to the common sense of the following 
passage :— 

** Desertion does not entitle one to a divorce in England though 
it does in Scotland, nor cruelty, nor the fact that one party may 
have become hopelessly and incurably insane. The law will 
dissolve the marriage . .. for one thing only ... adultery. Is 
it to be wondered at if the parties run the risk of collusion which the 
law forbids, and agree that one or the other should provide the 
necessary evidence by which alone they can procure freedom ? So 
long as you leave two people to lead miserable lives with no other 
means of escape human nature will prove stronger than any known 
law. Either let us say as the Roman Catholics do, ‘ Once married 
always married,’ or let us have the sense to extend the permitted 
dissolution of a marriage to cases where .. . it is desirable that 
people should be allowed to escape from an intolerable tie and 
form a fresh and a legitimate union elsewhetre.”’ 

The last few pages of the book about the comparative 
fidelity of husbands and wives show the lucid veracity of 
the lawyer overcoming the inhibitions of the politician. 
For in his most decorous clichés Sir Ellis develops Pope’s 
line, ‘** Every woman is at heart a rake,’ and Byron’s dictum 
that love is her whole existence. He even contends that 
* no man has really ever understood any woman,” which 
is a more debatable point. 

It would perhaps have been more interesting to discuss 
the effect of the modern climate of opinion on female chastity, 
which up to recent times was only secured and maintained 
by the fiercest penalties both legal and social (not to mention 
theological), as well as by the menace of producing in the case 
of marriage an adulterine bastard. It would indeed be 
strange if the disappearance of all these penalties in one form 
or another had made no difference to the conduct of women, 
who are always so much more practical than men. 

Highly desirable as divorce law reform may be, it is not 
always easy to inculcate the ideal of marriage as a vow in a 
society which is beginning to regard it more and more as a 
contract—particularly when the Church has always insisted 
on physical fidelity being the most essential element of the 
vow. Sir Ellis’s observations oddly fit in with Mr. Bertrand 
Russell's views of modern marriage, and the comparison is 
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interesting because the angle of vision and the intellectual 
process of the two men are so diametrically opposed. To 
find a philosophic iconoclast in substantial agreement with a 
traditionally conservative lawyer is an entertaining experience. 
E. S. P. HayNEs. 


The Wanderer 


The Wanderer. By John Masefield. (William Heinemann, Ltd. 
8s. 6d.) 

Here is a brilliant picture of what some observers with an 
eye for the affairs of the sea. said was the noblest sailing 
ship ever built. She had a brief life, was unfortunate in 
most of her ten voyages and ended tragically, almost sordidly 
one might say, by being run down by a German steamer in 
the Elbe. She was built in 1890 and sank in 1907. Her 
builder, Mr. W. H. Potter, of Liverpool, was an affectionate 
craftsman who was capable of the ecstasy of an artist when a 
thing of beauty grew into shape under his hands. It is a 
very strange fact that sailing ships were never more beautiful, 
never more finely designed, never better rigged and never 
better handled than in the last few years before they were 
driven from the sea by steam. 

Mr. Masefield has written about the ‘Wanderer’ before, 
but in this book he has gathered together every scrap of 
evidence about her crews, and her and their experiences, 
that he could come by. No other subject in the world would 
bear this precise treatment and yet appeal to a large public. 
Mr. Masefield gives all the measurements of the ship and her 
rigging ; he describes the materials of which she was built 
and the paint with which she was coloured ; he tells us who 
made her capstans and who made her windlasses ; he gives 
us the name and age of almost every man who ever sailed 
in her. Few people would want to read such details of any 
other vehicle of transportation. Consider even a desert 
journey by camels for a comparison—a reasonable comparison, 
since the camel is the ship of the desert anda trackless desert 
is more like the sea than anything else upon the solid earth. 
A few travellers would be technically delighted with the 
measurements of the camels and of their harness and they 
would like- to know the names and ages of the daring and 
hardy men who saved themselves by their wits from becoming 
exhausted and lost in the desert ; but on most readers such 
details would be wasted. It is not so with ships. Behind 
the details there is a brooding enchantment which is strength- 
ened by every small item of information. Mr. Masefield, 
like most poets, is deep in this peculiar enchantment himself. 
The *‘ Wanderer’ haunts him. 

He saw her with his own eyes. She had then just returned 
from her first attempted voyage. She had met terrible 
weather in the Irish Sea and had had most of her sails blown 
away. She was to him ‘“ An image of such glory and beauty 
in desolation as I shall never forget. . . . I have seen much 
beauty but she was the most beautiful thing. She was so 
splendid and so distresst.””. He is not shy of using the word 
“beauty ” several times within a very few lines. This is 
not carelessness. Rather it gives an impression of emotion 
breaking away from a hampering discipline. When Mr. 
Masefield has more feeling to express than he cares to convey 
in prose he drops into, or rather ascends, to poetry in long 
pieces of narrative. His narrative in free verse describing the 
starting of the ‘ Wanderer’ upon her first voyage is a kind 
of Cyclopean poetry ; it is rough and irregular as though 
the gigantic elements of disaster were being thrown together 
without time to think. This is perfectly appropriate to the 
hugger-mugger rush of a new crew getting together in a new 
ship. Anyone who thinks that the artlessness is undesigned 
will see that he is wrong when he comes to the exquisite 
lyrical passages which are due to the same inspiration later 
in the book. 

The ‘ Wanderer’ was a four-masted barque, the type which 
in the nineties was for reasons of greater handiness displacing 
the full rigged ship. But Mr. Potter was faithful to tradition 
in endowing her with a figure head instead of with the fashion- 
able fiddle bows and scroll work. Her speed was amazing 
but in spite of her sufficient handiness—suflicient relatively to 
so large a vessel—she was never free from accident. Her 
first captain was killed on board; other members of the 
crew were killed, lost or maimed at sea; her sails were 


continually blown away. It was a case of ODTAA—one 
damned thing after another. Yet Mr. Masefield defends her 
from the superstitious accusations of being an “ unlucky ” 
ship. A ship, he says, which stood all strains which she 
met with and survived a cyclone which would have sent most 
vessels to the bottom was not in the true sense “ unlucky.” 
In giving evidence for the defence he says :— 

“She was a mass of metal of more than two thousand tons, 
carrying more than four thousand tons across all the oceans of the 
world by means of the winds of heaven. Men so made her out of 
ore dug from the ground that she stood the wind and sea in anger, 
and set her beauty in men’s minds long after her bones are in the 
quicksand. Many ships so stood and so remain, yet she stands out 
from among them. Of all the many marvellous ships of that time, 
she moves me the most, as the strongest, the loveliest, and the one 
I am gladdest to have seen.” 


Neo-Platonism 


Plotinus on ‘‘ The One and The Good.’’ Volume V, being 
the Treatises of the Sixth Ennead. Translated by Stephen 
Mackenna and B. 8. Page. (The Medici Society. 21s.) 

Wirn Volume V Mr. Mackenna’s translation of the Enneads 

of Plotinus reaches its close. The task has been a difficult 

one, so difficult that Mr. Mackenna found himself obliged on 
reaching the Sixth and final Ennead to call in the expert 
assistance of Mr. Page. With his aid the work was accom- 
plished, and the joint authors have every reason to be 
satisfied. I am not myself acquainted with the Greek text, 
but the translation seems to me to be in every way admirable. 

It is precise without being technical; it is felicitous in its 

choice of words ; it flows evenly, and in the great passages it 

rises naturally to the height of Plotinus’s own eloquence. 

“ This is the life of the gods and of the god-like and blessed 

among men, liberation from the alien that besets us here, a 

life taking no pleasure in the things of earth, the passing of 

solitary to solitary.” Such is the final sentence of the 

Enneads: It is noble in thought and noble in expression, and 

in saying that the translation is not unworthy of it, I do net 

know how to give it more fitting praise. 

The production is worthy of the translation ; this is a very 
beautiful book that the Medici Society has produced, a source 
of joy to the reviewer as he sees it on his shelves, and a source 
also of pain that the other four volumes do not accompany it. 
Where so much is good, it seems ungrateful to cavil ; but one 
does not expect to find misprints in a book so beautifully 
printed and carefully produced. Nevertheless, they are 
there. I have found two: one is on page 160, and the other I 
shall leave the persons concerned to find for themselves. 

As this volume completes the translation, some account of 
the philosophy of Plotinus may not be inappropriate. His 
system is monistic in the sense that it derives all things from 
the One or Absolute, who is beyond time and space and not 
so much unconscious as beyond consciousness. Emanating 
from the One is the Nous or Divine Reason. The Nous is the 
great creative spirit with which we should identify God, the 
One being rather the principle behind God. The Nous over- 
flowing with life and desiring to realize itself produces by 
self-contemplation the world-soul, which is the living principle 
of all created things. It is, therefore, the living principle of 
individual men and women, who are expressions of it. 

The system, although monistic, is not strictly mono 
theistic ; all the various incarnations from the One are in a 
sense God, or rather gods, and, since the Word-soul is in all 
created things, God is in all of us. Here we see the beginnings 
of the Pantheism which was later to absorb and to supersede 
the philosophy of the Neo-Platonists. In addition, however, 
to the emanations from the One, and existing apparently side 
by side with them, there is matter. Matter, as usual in 
mystical philosophies, is the villain of the piece. It is the 
dark principle, the indeterminate, destitute of form and idea, 
the source of evil. It has the power of entering into and 
infecting the soul, and herein is to be found the explanation 
of the soul’s departure from its high estate as an emanation 
from the world-soul and hence ultimately from the One, and 
its existence associated with the body on ‘earth. “* We have 
seen that the participation of things here . . . . means not 
that the soul has gone out of itself to enter the corporeal, but 
that the corporeal has approached the soul, and is now parti- 
cipant in it.” Hence the object of Plotinus’s work is to show 
how the soul may again return to the Eternal and the One by 
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the pursuit of virtue and the practise of disciplines. The 
last stage of the soul’s ascent is reached when by the most 
intense concentration it loses all memory of earthly things, 
and achieving a vision of Ged as the source of all and the 
fountain of its own life, is merged in indescribable ecstasy 
with the object of its vision. 

This bare summary can give no conception of the beauty 
and profundity of the original. Plotinus undoubtedly believed 
himself to have enjoyed the ecstatic vision culminating in 
unity with the Divine, which is the apex of his system; yet 
from the very nature of the experience he is precluded from 
describing it. Words were invented to serve the uses of this 
world; they cannot, therefore, be suborned to convey the 
meanings of another ; we cannot even convey to one another 
the feeling we have for a sunset or a symphony—those of us 
who are wise, unless we are also poets, do not try—and, if 
mysticism could give an account of itself, it would cease to be 
mysticism, 

So much may be granted ; yet Plotinus, perhaps, as much 
as any of the mystics, does succeed in producing the con- 
viction that he has ‘ got hold” of something, something 
which his inability to describe—and his ability in the use of 
words is in fact very great—is no more a reason for doubting 
than our comparative silence about our sunset experiences is 
a reason for supposing: that we never had them. 

C. EK. M. Joan, 


The Diaries of John Bright 


The Diaries of John Bright. 
(Cassell. 25s.) 


With a Foreword by Philip Bright. 


Proressor G. M. TrREVELYAN in his Life of John Bright 
covered the ground so handsomely in describing Bright’s 
politics and expounding his character that it was hardly possible 
that the diaries here published for the first time could add 
anything fresh. And, truth to tell, the oases of enlighten- 
ment have to be sought for by the reader amidst deserts of 
brief entries. Bright was not one of those people who 
dissect their inmost thoughts, difliculties and emotions and 
commit them to a diary. 

To him a diary was the log-book of a busy man’s life. He 
evidently regarded it as in the main a depository of dates 
and names. He had only to lcok back to a given date and 
find what he did on that day and whom he met to be able 
to recall the scene or the conversation. The occasional oases 
are the passages in which he lets himself go and writes with 
elaboration. Some’ episodes apparently impressed him so 
deeply that he could not but use his pen as a means of relief. 
Such a passage is his description of an astonishing conversa- 
tion with Disraeli, which we shall mention later. 

There is also a careful account of his boyhood, written in 
old age. It is an interesting picture of the training of a 
Quaker boy. Bright, though he repudiated later all the 
stricter interpretations of the rules of the Friends, remained 
gladly and dutifully subject to the leadings of the Inner Light. 

It is disappointing that Bright made unusually few entries 
during his famous agitation with Cobden against the Corn 
Laws. The gap, however, is admirably filled by the editor, 
Mr. R. A. J. Walling, whose editing throughout is masterly 
and modest. There has seldom been so dramatic or so 
successful an agitation as that of the Tribune of the People 
and the Inspired Bagman—to give Bright and Cobden their 
political nicknames. Every modern Protectionist would do well 
to correct his bias by reading in this volume about the work 
of the Anti-Corn Law League. He will find his own case 
completely reversed; the passion, the impatience, the 
indignation at what is deemed to be a proved failure tolerated 
by the Government, comes not from the Protectionists but 
from the Free Traders, who see every industry in the land 
being thwarted by tariffs from entering into its birthright 
of freedom of exchange. 

Next to the Corn Laws the event which had the chief 
power to move Bright’s pity was undoubtedly the Crimean 
War. His appeals for peace marked the high-water mark 
of his oratory. His example confirms the conventional 
belief that oratory and the art of writing seldom consort. 
Bright paid very much less attention to the written than 
to the spoken word. He had a marvellous oratorical instinct 
for the effective juxtaposition of the trivial and the sublime ; 
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using the one as the foil or prelude to the other, but never 
allowing the one to make the other look foolish. Thus in 
one famous speech he described a chance meeting with g 
soldier-member of the House of Commons near a little paper 
stall outside Hyde Park. He recalled the scene and his 
conventional expression of good wishes to the soldier who 
was about to leave for the seat of war. ‘Then after a pause 
came the crashing words, “ His body lies by the stormy 
Euxine, his wife a widow, his children fatherless.” Writing 
in his Diary about his immortal ‘“ Angel of Death” figure, 
Bright says that he had no idea that it would make so deep 
an impression on the House. He had been: thinking of his 
speech in bed that morning and had no purpose other than 
to tell the simple truth. It has been recorded somewhere 
that at the words ‘‘ You may almost hear the beating of his 
wings,” Bright hesitated before bringing out the word 
“ beating ” ; yet, of course, any other word would have been 
a calamity. 

The passage about Disraeli is too long to quote, but the 
sense of it is that Disraeli proposed that Cobden, Gibson 
and Bright should one day join him in a Cabinet. “I ob- 
jected,” says Bright, “that putting aside the immorality 
of such changes, the constituencies would not permit it.” 
“Oh,” said Disraeli, ‘‘a man of genius and power may do 
anything with a large constituency.” Bright's dislike for 
Disraeli increased with the years, and when, stung by what 
he called the “ insolence ” of Disraeli in the House, he at 
last denounced him for ‘ talking at large in a manner at 
once pompous and servile ” of his interviews with the Queen, 
such whimsical friendship as there had been between the 
two men came to an end. Bright’s feelings for Gladstone 
were very different. He disagreed with Gladstone—very 
wrongly as we think—about the slave trade, and he resisted 
him over Home Rule, but when Bright was dying the two 
exchanged most affectionate messages. 


Living Dangerously 
By Captain Jack Randell. 10s. 6d.) 


Tue child, Jack Randell, who played pirate games in New: 
foundland, was certainly father to the man who writes at the 
end of his autobiography : ‘‘ Those men are liars who tell you 
that the days of adventures are dead. What they really mean 
is that they are dead, though the undertaker hasn’t found it 
out yet.” 

Captain Randell has had: good measure of adventures, 
and the first and the last that he records have to do with 
rum. He became drunk on it when he was twelve years old 
because he and his friends had come to the stout decisicn 
that ‘“* You can’t be pirates unless you drink rum.” They 
drank it, and the result was so overwhelming that Jack 
decided to run away to sea rather than face his parents. How- 
ever, homesickness drove him back to his father’s house, and 
there he stayed until he was sixteen years old, when he made 
his first voyage before the mast. From this moment adven- 
tures followed. 

There is an easy swagger about Captain Randell’s remini- 
scences. He writes in the most casual way of hair-raising 
events, and though he does not actually say, ‘‘ I was the Lell 
of a fine fellow,” it is quite clear that he was. He had the 
knack of life, could do anything he set mind or hand to, and 
tumbled into adventures as happily as a puppy. 

At the outbreak of the Boer War young Randell became a 
Canadian Artilleryman, and, later on, was chosen by ‘* Gatling 
Gun” Howard to be one of his fifty-six famous Scouts, and 
saw a great deal of very active service. A good many of the 
encounters in which he took part are described as laconically 
as though they were dog-fights. ‘‘ It was a fine scrap while 
it lasted,” he writes of the fight at Smitt’s Drift. But casual 
though he is, his nonchalance and the economical swiftness 
of his style enable him to tell a good story better than any 
writer of purple passages. The tale of a duel that he fought in 
the dark against two Boers is magnificently written, and so is 
a later story of how he out-drank a German spy and was able 
to rob him of the plans of a Russian Naval Base. 

It is difficult to decide which are the most thrilling among 
the earlier adventures of this most remarkable man. As one 
reads one feels that he must have taken a vow never to be 
dull or safe. After the Boer War he amused himself by 
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winning some prize-fights, obtained his master’s ticket, went 
backwards and forwards across the world, became Captain of 
a dredger, and did a great deal of salvage work. At the 
beginning of the Great War he joined the R.N.R., and was 
put in command of an armed trawler. There is no space here 
in which to tell of the deeds that won for Captain Randell 
the title, ‘“‘ Pirate of the Grand Fleet,” to describe his skir- 
mishes with German submarines in “the greatest deep-sea 
fox-hunt in history.” 

The next great adventure of Captain Randell’s life began in 
Halifax, where he first discussed the possibilities of rum- 
running. A short time afterwards he was selling Scotch 
liquors over the rail of the Dawn that was anchored outside 
the “ three-mile limit.” After this experiment he decided to 
buy a vessel of his own. 

The remaining two-thirds of the book describe the rum- 
running fleet, American boot-leggers, and Captain Randell’s 
adventures on land and in his schooner ‘ The Madeline D.’ 
He loved the schooner, but she was a ** jinx ” ship : wherever 
she went there was trouble, and at last her owner came to the 
conclusion that ** sailors are right when they tell you that you 
can’t fight a jinx or a hoodoo once it settles on a ship.” If 
the “ jinx ’? was responsible for the trouble, it was a masterly 
spirit, for while it was aboard Captain Randell was ‘‘ double< 
crossed,” almost trapped by a coastguard cutter, and nearly 
killed by mutineers. 

The end of:the book, with the account of the sinking of the 
rum-running ship, ‘I’m Alone,’ by the coastguard cutter 
‘Dexter’ comes all too soon. We will not spoil the reader’s 
anticipation by giving any account of this episode. Captain 
Randell’s book is worth its price for this story alone. ‘* What 
will come next ?”’ he says. ‘‘ Who knows? It will be some 
adventure or other.”” Whatever it is, we hope that the time 
will come when he will give us some more episodes from his 
crowded life. 


Fiction 
Taking Life Seriously 


Jim Redlake. By Francis Brett Young. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 


Claudine at School. By Colette. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
Twenty-four Hours. By Louis Bromfield. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 
Cousins German. By Oliver Madox Hueffer. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 


TiueRE is no need nowadays to recommend the works of Mr. 
Francis Brett Young to discerning readers. Few reputations 
have been better earned: few are built of such solid stone. 
Mr. Brett Young is deeply interested in human beings, but 
his interest is that of a priest rather than a scientist. When 
the creatures of the experiment are in their sealed chamber, 
and the gases of adversity or temptation have been turned 
on, he does not straighten up with a grimace or a snigger, 
inviting our attention to their panic-stricken search for relief. 
He bends down, with quickened breath, to watch the one or 
two that refuse to panic. His heroes realize things which the 
characters in contemporary novels are seldom allowed to 
realize. They know, for instance, that hard work dulls the 
hurt of most afflictions. They see enough suffering in a hospital 
ward to be impatient of those who suffer only privations of 
the appetite. They have learned that there are emotional 
rewards higher than those obtained by snatching at every 
satisfaction. They are essentially English. When these 
convictions are enforced with an accomplished technique, 
a poet’s sensibility, and real creative power, there can be no 
wonder that Mr. Brett Young has achieved his present position. 
Thave read a great many novels since (for instance) My Brother 
Jonathan, but characters and whole scenes from it remain 
living in my mind. 

It is, therefore, as a convinced admirer of Mr. Brett Young 
that I wish to state a case for the prosecution. Jim Redlake 
is a long, solid, distinguished bit of work, with enough good 
writing and characterization to make the reputation of two 
new writers. It is also, finally, rather a bore. Here, in a few 
sentences, unfairly (but not too unfairly) abstracted from 
the book itself, you have the gist of it : 

“Mr. Redlake, allow me to present you with a choice sample of 
fruit from the forbidden tree. 


The. obsession. put him to shame; for were not his body and 
soul both pledged to Catherine Malthus ? 

Was it likely that Cynthia in the flesh would be less compelling 
than the irresistible Cynthia of his dreams ? 

Dear, dear, what a preux chevalier ! 

Did she suspect the disintegrating power that her beauty 
exercised like that of slow water crumbling the rock of his will ? 

Against these assaults he slammed and bolted the doors of his 
senses. ... ” 

The fact that these extracts concern only three of nincty 
odd characters, and that the scene of the book shifts from 
the Shires vid Bloomsbury to German East Africa and back, 
does not affect the argument. Cases for the prosecution are 
often overstated: I am, I repeat, a convinced admirer of 
Mr. Brett Young’s work, and I respect its premises: but it is 
a pity to let the doctrine of “ faithfulness to the pulpit ” 
become an entertainment tax ; and it would be a still greater 
pity if, in future, all a reviewer need say of Mr. Brett Young’s 
books should be “ the mixture, as before.” 

After so much English rectitude, Colette comes like a bucket 
of cold water. Her Claudine also takes life seriously—very 
much more seriously than she takes arithmetie and geography. 
** My God, preserve me from fractions,” she cries: and from 
“‘ those workmen who banded together to complicate whatever 
labours they were capable of....” For Claudine, her 
fellow pupils, her masters and mistresses, life means sex. 
Everybody at the school is passionately involved with some- 
body else, or wishes to be so, and they deal with their emotions 
in ways that Jim Redlake would not approve. The masters 
flirt with the girls. 

“* He implored me with dramatic poses of his torso and I answered 
by shaking my head to toss away my curls which weren’t bothering 
me in the least.” 

Claudine has an eye like a bird's : she sees people very clearly 
and rather small. All her senses are active, including the sense 
of smell, and she is very frank about them. Her diary is as 
startling to English High School ears as old Mother Sergent’s 
outburst to her daughter at the ball. Claudine at School is 
brilliantly observed, wittily written, and sparkles in transla- 
tion, but you had better look through it before giving it as 
a Christmas present to any schoolgirl of your acquaintance. 

The Americans in Twenty-four Hours have similar pre- 
occupations. ‘I’ve been reading a book,” observes one, 
‘‘ which says that vitality is all a question of sexual endow- 
ment.” Many of Mr. Bromfield’s characters are vital to a 
degree. ‘* When Melbourn came into a room the women 
behaved like mares in a pasture when the stallion was turned 
in.” Even old Hector, aged seventy-one, wished he could 
enter into his nephew’s being and experience “fleshy excite- 
ments.” But the book is an exceedingly able piece of work, 
by a serious novelist. . Its moral is stern. Mr. Bromfield 
knows a great deal about men and women, and he writes of 
them very well. Twenty-four Hours is solid, exciting, cun- 
ningly handled, full of action, of distinct characterization, and 
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an irony: which never degenerates into comment.. Above all, 


it tells a story. 

Cousins German is not in the same class. Mr. Hueffer takes 
life very seriously, but his high intentions are ill-digested. 
His story, his “ Apologia,” his writing, his humour, are all 
rather heavy on their feet. 

** Born of a comfortable professional family, richly endowed with 
that abundant lack of imagination which has gone so far to make 


the British professional class what it is proud to be, she was, by some 
curious chance of atavism, born with more than usual intelligence.” 


Here are the materials for a good book, and the ability 
to write it : but the proper adjustment has not yet been made. 
L. A. G. Strone 


MURDER ON THE PALISADES. By Will Levinrew. 
(Gollancz. 7s. 6d.)—The weapon which is used in the series of 
murders in this book is a knowledge of medical science and 
access to a bacteriologist’s laboratory. The difficulty, of course, 
is to prove that they are murders, and this would have been 
impossible but for the fallibility of one of the human instru- 
ments used, whose conduct leads to suspicion being aroused. 
To track the mystery down Professor Brierly is introduced. 
He is an old man, and specializes in “ almost every exact 
science.” He is, therefore, a familiar enough type in detective 
fiction, and the attractive young reporter who enlists his help, 
and the stupid but honest policeman, are also old friends under 
new names. The most amusing part of the book is its competent 
sensationalism, unmixed with any highbrow pretensions, and 
the vigour of the Americanisms, which are particularly suited 
to this form of art. The Palisades, by the way, are a district 
or suburb of New York. 


SYRINGA STREET. By Catherine Christian. (Noel 
Douglas. 7s. 6d.)—The Syringa Street of Miss Christian’s 
novel is a slum, and in it and near it live a number of people 
whose lives are connected by birth or freak of circumstance. 
When Vanna Barrington’s rascally grandfather died and left 
her a fortune of £250,000, she, too, came to Syringa Street, 
partly in order to find a use for her money, and partly because 
she wanted to make friends with her half-brother, a slum 
doctor, before he discovered her identity. Vanna, who was 
rich, Bohemian, and illegitimate, found life as a parson’s 
secretary rather complicated. The story of her adventures 
among the poor and the snobbish, the narrow-minded and 
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the unconventional is quite amusingly written, but Vanna 
herself is not an interesting character, and it is diflicult to 
watch her transition from a “ poor little rich girl” to a rich 
little poor girl without yawning a good many times. Miss 
Christian has written a pleasant and innocuous book, but 
though her heroine is composed of “ sugar and spice and all 
that’s nice,” there is far too much of the first ingredient both 
in her composition and that of the whole book. 


The Magazines 


In the Nineteenth Century for November the most important 
article, in view of current events, is by Sir Francis Young. 
husband on ‘* India and the World,” a well-timed reminder of 
the larger elements in our relations with India. Sir Hugh Bell 
contributes an important document and a commentary of great 
value to the discussion of tariffs. Professor Ramsay Muir 


-eriticizes the way in which we cling to the superstition of an 


outworn two-party system, and Mr. Michael Sadleir writes 
on two other “ Blind Spots in English Civilization,” railway 
stations and poster advertising, in the first of what should be 
an excellent series of articles. 

The Fortnightly begins with a memoir of Lord Thomson, by 
Captain B. Liddell-Hart. Sir Charles Petrie discusses the 
various attempts which were made in 1917 to bring the War 
to an end, probably as comprehensively as is yet possible. 


There is the second part of the extracts from Maeterlinck’s 


** Life of the Ant.’ In an article on the life of Europeans 
in China to-day Miss Stella Benson is as entertaining as she 
always is. There is an essay on Cintra by Mr. V. S. Pritchett 
which is equally or more vivid, and more serious; a 
reminiscence of Fort Douaumont by Mr. Roger Chance, and 
other articles. 

The Adelphi continues Mr. Middleton Murry’s reminiscences 
of D. H. Lawrence in the year 1915, and begins a new series by 
Mr. Murry on Modern Religion. There is also an open 


‘letter to Mr. Bertrand Russell by Mr. Max Plowman, on the 


subject of Happiness, and a short story, ‘* Intimations of 


Immortality,’’ by Miss Romer Wilson. 


Blackwood’s is distinguished by two excellent short stories, 
one anonymous, of Indian frontier life, and the other, “ Smith 
versus Lichtensieiger,” by Mr. Weston Martyr, the dramatic 
story of how a worm turned. There is also a further instal- 
ment of Mr. R. S. Garnett’s book-hunting adventures, and 
a good shooting story, ‘** The Bush Cow,” by Mr. Gordon Lloyd. 


Tue PoniticaAL QUARTERLY 

The current issue contains at least one article which should be 
read by every student of the Indian question. ‘X,” apparently 
an Englishman, criticizes some of the main proposals of the 
Simon Report and advances, in particular, a strong and well- 


‘argued plea for responsible government at the centre, as an 
‘essential for India’s welfare. 


Other important articles are 
those by the Bishop of Durham on the Establishment, and 
one by Mr. E. D. Simon who, after advancing all the protec- 
tionist arguments, remains, he professes, a convinced Free 
Trader. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 


submitted is awarded this week to Canon Horace Monroe, 


.The Vicarage, Wimbledon, S.W. 19, for the following :— 


Questions on the British Colours 


. When did the Union Jack take its present form ? 
. What is the origin of the word “‘ Jack” ? 
. How do you recognize that the Union Jack is rightly hoisted ? 
. During what period did the lilies of France appear in the Royal 
Standard ? 
5. Of what incident is it written :— 
“T’voe taken the depth to a fathom,” he cried, 
“ And I'll sink with a right good will, 
For I know when we’re all of us under the tide, 
The flag will be fluttering still.” 
6. What incident brought about the decision that the colours 
should no longer be carried into battle ? 
7. “In other lands none knew thee but to love thee. 
Where was this inscribed of the British flag ? 
8. What is the difference between regimental banners and regi- 
mental colours ? 
9. Where do these lines occur :— 
‘“* And ever upon the topmost roof our banner of England blew.” 
10. About what incident did Kipling write :— 
“They are lifting their heads in the stillness to yelp at the 
English flag.” 
11. Who “ sweeps through our land with pennons painted in the 
blood of Harfleur”’ ? 
12. When did the Navy hoist the red flag instead of the colours? 
13. ‘‘ Whose flag has braved a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze.” 
Had Campbell any justification for these lines ? 


Poh 


Resurgam.” 


Answers will be found on page 702. 
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VESTMENTS AND VESTURE: 
A Manual of Liturgical Art (Linges Insignes et Vétements 
Liturgiques. Crowned by the French Academy). 


By the Rev. DOM E. ROULIN, O.S.B. A practical 
study and history of the Vestments and Drapery of 
the Catholic Church, with over 300 illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. Price 15s. net. 


PRAYER FOR ALL TIMES. Vol. Ill. 


By the Rev. P. CHARLES, S.J. Translated from 
the French by Maup_ Monanan. Price 5s. net. 
Uniform with Volumes J. and II. 


THE APOCALYPSE OF ST. JOHN 


With Expositions of each Chapter. 


By the Rev. ROBERT EATON, Priest of the 
Birmingham Oratory. With a Preface by the Rev. 
T. E. Biro, D.D., Ph. D. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


MEDIAEVAL SPIRITUALITY 
By the Rev. F. VERNET.. Translated by the BENE- 
DICTINES OF TALACRE ABBEY. Price 3s. 6d. net. 
THE CHURCH OF THE EARLY 
CENTURIES 








Ph.D. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


ST. PAUL 


The Apostle of the Gentiles. 
By Abbé TRICOT. Translated by the Rey. W. Rees. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 


RELIGIOUS MUSIC 


By Professor AGRAIN, | Translated and augmented 
by a section on English and Irish Religious Music by 
the Very Rev. Cornettus Mutcany, Professor of 
English Literature, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 
Price 5s. net. (/mmediately.) 
THE FOOTSTEPS OF SIR THOMAS 
MORE 


A Sketch of his life and of the principal places connected 
with him. 


By A. B. TEETGEN. 
London and of Canterbury. 
THE POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING LANDS 
| By the Rev. G. STEBBING, C.SS.R. Author of “The 
Story of the Catholic Church,” ctc. Price 5s. net. 


A HUNDRED SAINTS 


Short Lives. 
By Mother EULALIA. 


MR. COLEMAN, GENT. : 


| A Romance of the days of Charles II. 
| By ENID DINNIS. -New Edition. Price 6s. net: 


THE SHEPHERD OF WEEPINGWOLD: 


A Romance of the Middle Ages. 
| By ENID DINNIS. Price 6s. net. 


BEARDLESS COUNSELLORS 
A Romance of the Young and Wise for the Old and 
Foolish. 
By CECILY HALLACK. 
3s. 6d. net. 


With line drawings of old 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 


Price 5s. net. 
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Wolsey 


CASSELL’S 


by HILAIRE BELLOC 


“A very fine book—as characteristic of its 
accomplished author as any piece of work he has 
yet produced.”— Sunday Times. “A notable 
study in historical interpretation.” — Punch. 
Illustrated. 155. net. 


The Diaries of John Bright 


With a foreword by PHILIP BRIGHT 
The personal papers of a great champion of 
freedom show him in relation to Gladstone, 
Disraeli, Palmerston, Cobden and Queen Victoria. 
Illustrated. £1 55. net. 


Essays and Observations 


‘tne Rr. Hon. LORD HEWART oF Bury 
(Lord Chief Justice of England) 
“He speaks in words that all may understand, 
and sets them in a frame that the fastidious 
will appreciate.” —Observer, ‘ Full of wisdom.” 
— Manchester Guardian. 125. 6d. net. 


Prophets of the New India 


ROMAIN ROLLAND 
“One of the most important contributions 
recently made towards the synthesis of two 
great cultures. An idcal interpreter of East to 
West.” — Spectator. {Lt 1s. net. 


The Gladstone Papers 


“A delightful volume.” — Birmingham Post. 
“ Remarkably intimate and, at times, amusingly 
candid glimpses of the mind of Gladstone.” — 
News-Chronicle. 55. net. 


Chapters of Autobiography 


Artuur JAMes FIRST EARL OF BALFOUR 
“A classic portrait of a noble mind.”—Daily 
Express. Illustrated. 105. 6d. net. 


Between Ourselves 


SEYMOUR HICKS 
“A fascinating store of memories.” —Morning 
Post. ‘No one could read it without feeling 
joyously exhilarated.”— John O’ London. 


2nd Impression Printing, Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Outline of History 


H. G. WELLS 
Complete and unabridged. Contains the full text 
of the £2 25. two-volume edition, revised to 1930, 
the original Horrabin illustrations, maps and 
charts. 1,238 pages. 85. 6d. net. 


The Seven Lost Trails of Africa 


HEDLEY A. CHILVERS 
“ Handled with a genuine delight in adventure 
and the charm of vivacious narration.” —Sunday 
Times. Illustrated. 75. 6d. net. 


Ready Next Thursday 


The Life of the Ant 4 MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


©/- net 


The Book of Fleet Street Edited 4yT. MICHAEL POPE 








| 
10/0 net 
| L Ss Ready November 20 
' ondon: Last Essays ty LORD BIRKENHEAD 15/- net 
15 King St., Covent Garden, W.C. 2 Ovseuunen 
and Edinburgh. 
| — 
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BRIGHT BOOKS FOR 
BRIGHT YOUNG PEOPLE 


H.M.S. “ BEAGLE” IN SOUTH 


AMERICA 
BY MRS. AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


Mrs. Williams-Ellis needs no introduction to readers of 
“The Spectator.’’ Her latest book is a children’s version 
of that classic of travel and discovery, Charles Darwin’s 
“‘Voyage in the ‘Beagle’.”’ As all who have read the 
latter will remember, it is a long book, full of interesting 
matter interspersed with scjentific notes and_ reflections 
that are likely to repel the young reader. Mrs. 
Williams-Ellis has made an admirable selection of the 
most important and interesting sections, and woven them 
together to form a continuous narrative, well-calculated 
to appeal to all who love adventure, who like to hear of 
the peoples, plants, and animals of far-distant places. 


GREAT SONS OF GREECE 
BY F. J. GOULD 


Solon the Wise, Aristides the Just, Pericles the beautifier 
of Athens, Alexander the Conqueror, Demosthenes the 
orator—all these and many more of the Plutarchian 
heroes live again in Mr. Gould’s fascinating pages. 


TEMPLE BELLS ; 
OR, THE FAITHS OF MANY LANDS 
BY E. ROYSTON PIKE 


An attempt to present in picturesque language a 
thoroughly impartial account of the great religions of 
the world, paying particular attention to their founders, 
but touching also on their history and distinctive 
doctrines. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE WORLD. 
BY R. McMILLAN 


There was once a young Australian girl who wanted to 
know something about the birds and beasts and insects, 
the rocks, the sea, tho stars, and Man himself. So she 
went to a friend, an old man who had travelled much all 
over the world, and here we have his answers to her 
questionings. 


OUR WORLD AND US 
BY A. GOWANS WHYTE 


A fascinating account, written in the simplest possible 
language, of the latest discoveries and theories concern- 
ing the constitution of matter and the machinery of the 
universe. Children will revel in the story of ‘“‘how the 
wheels go round ’”’ from the atom to the star; and grown- 
ups, too, whose knowledge of Science is neither so com- 
prehensive nor so recent as they would like, will find 
in Mr. Whyte’s new book just the information they are 
in search of. 





All the above are illustrated, and 
are strongly bound in cloth covers 
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A new illustrated paper for young people, 
published monthly. November issue now 
ready. Price 2d. from any bookstall or 
newsagent; or, post paid, for 24d. (annual 
subscription, 2s. 6d.) from 

















THE OFFICE WIFE 


FAITH BALDWIN 
Author of ‘* Garden Qats,” 


7/6 net. Third Impression. 


q JOHN O’ LONDON’S says: “ Of vital interest to all. 
... An entertaining story, well and thoughtfully told.” 


O SPLENDID SORCERY 
JAMES FRANCIS DWYER 
7/6 net. Second Impression. 

q RALPH STRAUS says: “He can write and he 


invests the story with distinction and charm.” 


THE ROMANCE OF A 
MODERN AIRWAY 


HARRY HARPER 
6/- net. With Over 100 Illustrations. 


THE .TIMES says: “ Every item of interest has been 
noticed in this enthusiastic story, which is of definite 
value as a record of Imperial Airways.” 


THE CHURCH AND 
THE PEOPLE 


CANON T. GUY ROGERS, M.C., B.D. 
7/6 net. 


Over twenty-five columns of reviews have appeared 
in the national Press of this frank, provocative and 
challenging book. 





——SAMPSON LOW—— 
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PLATO'S 
BRITANNIA 


y 
DOUGLAS WOODRUFF 


Author of ‘ Plato’s American Republic.’ 


Cr. 8vo. 


6s. net. 


Socrates has now visited England, 
and has survived to discuss his 
experiences with his friends. The 
life of the English is discussed from 


many sides, and few matters escape 
the investigations of this kindly 
ironist. 


31 Paternoster Row, E.C. 4. 
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Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 674.) 


Mr. Belloc, undeterred by the fear of comparisons between 
his book and Professor Pollard’s recent masterly biography of 
Wolsey, has produced a picturesque volume on the great 
Cardinal. It is hardly necessary to say that Mr. Belloc’s 
Wolsey (Cassell, 15s.) is highly controversial in tone, and that 
he elaborates anew his favourite indictment against Anne 
Boleyn and Henry VIII for bringing about the English 
Reformation, with Wolsey as an unwilling accomplice before 
the fact. Mr. Belloc dramatizes the story with his accustomed 
yigour and is careful to explain the background of European 
politics against which the play is set. But one could wish 
that he were less of the propagandist and more of the historian. 
In discussing the idea of divorce Mr. Belloc observes that “ in 
some (countries), Italy, and Ireland for instance, marriage has 
remained indissoluble to our own day.” And yet it is not so 
Jong since a very eminent Italian’s marriage with a non- 
Italian lady was annulled so that he might take another wife. 
On the whole Mr. Belloc seems to be angry with Anne Boleyn 
because she insisted on being Henry’s wife rather than his 
mistress. He refuses, for no adequate reason, to agree with 
most unbiassed writers in thinking that Henry wanted a son 


to succeed him. 
* * * * 


The Annual Register for 1930, edited by Dr. Epstein (Long- 
mans, 80s.), should have been commended in these columns 
long ago. But, in now making good an accidental omission, 
we can emphasise all the more strongly the interest and value 
of the political record of last year. With another General 
Election in sight, every reader will note the significance of 
Dr. Epstein’s considered view that the first cause of the 
Baldwin Ministry’s defeat was “its failure not merely to 
solve the unemployment problem, but, as was generally 
agreed, even to realize its gravity.” Eighteen months have 

ssed and the gravity of the problem is doubtless realized 

y all, but the problem is now twice as grave as it was in 
May, 1929. 

ik * * * 

The British Year Book of International Law, 1930 (Milford, 
16s.) is the eleventh volume of an annual, issued from the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, that has become 
indispensable to all who follow intelligently the development 
of the movement towards world peace. Professor Brierley’s 
commentary on the General Act of Geneva, 1928, and Professor 
Manning’s account of the proposed amendments to the Coven- 
ant are typical items in the list of contents. But the weightiest 
article is that in which Sir John Fischer Williams discusses the 
Optional Clause and the precise implications of our Govern- 
ment’s action in signing it with reservations such as most 
of the other signatories have made. The next step, he declares, 
must be to reconsider the whole question of neutrality—a 
formidable task with the United States outside the League. 

* % * * 

Among the younger historians who are turning their 
attention to the Byzantine Empire, Mr. Steven Runciman 
is becoming prominent. He has quickly followed his able 
study of the tenth-century sailor who made himself Emperor, 
Romanus Lecapenus, with a picturesque and _ interesting 
History of the First Bulgarian Empire (Bell, 16s.). The 
Hunnish tribe of Bulgars who settled among the Balkan 
Slavs in the seventh century became, first, useful allies and 
then bitter enemies of the Byzantines. In 811 Nicephorus 
and his whole army perished in battle against them, and the 
Emperor’s skull served the Bulgar chief as a drinking-cup. 
In the tenth century Bulgaria was an Empire challenging 
all the nations round about. But it could not endure when 
Constantinople at last found a resolute head in Basil. For 
forty years the ‘“* Bulgar-slayer”’ persevered in his design, 
and by 1018 the Bulgarian Empire lay in the dust. 
Mr. Runciman tells the story clearly and vividly, and it is 


well worth reading. 
* * * 


In Mr. A. P. Herbert’s new volume of poems from Punch, 
Ballads for Broadbrows (Benn, 6s.) his vein of humour seems 
to be wearing a little thin: there is not quite the charm and 
spontaneity of his earlier verse, although its dexterity remains 
amazing. Still, there is much that will entertain and not a 
little that will instruct the reader who sees these fugitive 
pieces in print for the first time. The successful humourist 
is always something of a veiled novelist. 

* * * * 


Students of social history will find some interesting material 
in Sir George Sitwell’s The Hurts of Haldworth, a monograph 
based on his family papers and printed at the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press in a limited edition of which 150 copies are available 
to subscribers at a guinea. He devotes much space to genea- 
logies but his best chapters deal with more attractive themes, 
especially. the mediaeval franklins or small freeholders, 
Elizabethan Nottingham, Rotherham in Stuart days, and 


Sheffield in the eighteenth century when Francis Sitwell, the 
wealthy attorney and shrewd commercial speculator, lived 
there and kept a diary. Sir George Sitwell writes well, and 
his book is a definite contribution to the history of the Eastern 
Midlands at a period when their great industries were slowly 
developing. His descriptions of the old family seats, like 
Savile, Ickles and Hesley, are also worth noting. 


* * * * 


At this time, when the Imperial Conference is sitting, 
Professor Coupland’s thoughtful lectures on The American, 
Revolution and the British Empire, delivered on Sir George 
Watson’s foundation in the University of London (Longmans, 
12s. 6d.), are of peculiar interest. For he recalls the American 
catastrophe of 1776-83, and its Irish sequel,and then shows 
how, slowly and with difficulty, the lesson was learned— 
first of all by Pitt, despite Fox’s hostility, and later by Durham, 
Peel and Elgin as against Lord John Russell—and applied 
to Canada, the West Indies and Australia, so that the second 
British Empire was established on a foundation of confidence 
rather than dominance. 


* * * * 


Students of our mediaeval history will find in Miss Helen M. 
Cam’s The Hundred and the Hundred Rolls (Methuen, 15s.) 
a very able and interesting account of local administration 
in the days of Henry III and Edward I. She describes the 
system clearly, and she also shows, by innumerable examples, 
that the sheriffs and the bailiffs, were often as lawless as the 
malefactors whom they were supposed to curb. The itinerant 
justices who occasionally inquired into the conduct of officials 
appear to have been harsh, but Miss Cam’s instances show that 
stern dealing was necessary. Edward I, she concludes, was 
less successful in enforcing order than most historians suppose, 
but he set up a standard to which later rulers slowly pro- 


gressed. 
* * * * 


It is a pleasure to record that the Rev. W. R. Shepherd's 
History of Kirby Underdale, published in 1928, has already 
passed into a second and enlarged edition (13s., post free), 
and that the author has issued his new material in a 
Supplement which may be had separately (for 4s. 6d., post 
free) by purchasers of the first edition. Lord Irwin’s parish, 
near the Roman road from York to Bridlington, is typical of 
rural Yorkshire, and the veteran rector has given a plain 
account of its past and present. The supplement contains 
a valuable note by Dr. A. H. Smith on place-names and 
chapters on the families of Remington, Warwick and 
Wilberfoss—the last-named now spelt Wilberforce, being 
that of the anti-slavery leader and of ** Soapy Sam,” Bishop 
of Winchester. Numerous illustrations include a photograph 
of the Viceroy’s country home at Garrowby Hall, and there 
is a parish map. Copies may be had from the author at 
Kirby Underdale Rectory, York. 

* * * * 


The Golden Cockerel Press has now put out the third volume 
of its noble production of Chaucer's ** Canterbury Tales.” At 
six guineas for each volume the number of purchasers will be 
limited to those lucky few who are able to indulge their 
bibliophil passion for a Book (with a capital “B”) that 
might have been made in a mediaeval monastery blessed with 
a secular culture and a printing press and one inspired brother 
of the name of Eric Gill to design the type and the decorations. 
Without doubt this is one of the finest examples of the craft 
produced in modern times, and must arouse the envy of even 
our contemporary Dutch binders and printers. A specimen 
volume was recently on show in the British Museum in the 
special exhibition of modern printing. 

* * * * 


Messrs. Gollanez’s Six Plays contains Mr. Mare Connolly's 
delightful Green Pastures, Mr. Elmer Rice’s Street Scene, 
Mr. Sherriff’s Badger’s Green, Mr. George’s Down our Street, 
Mr. Clifford Bax’s Socrates, and Miss Susan Glaspell’s Alison’s 
House: it is a volume of wonderful value for half a crown, 
with clear print, and in convenient format. 


* * * * 


Miss Beatrice Grimshaw’s Isles of Adventure (Jenkins, 15s.) 
is a slight book carelessly put together and apparently in part 
a rehash of newspaper articles. It deals with ‘“* pleasure- 
journeys ” in Java, where she saw the famous Buddhist-Hindu 
shrine of Boro Budur, in New Caledonia, which has so often 
been written up or down, and in Papua, which affords oppor- 
tunity for some chat about New Guinea headhunters and the 
practices of spiritistic devil-worshippers about which “ it is 
very hard, all but impossible for a white man to learn,” 
though Miss Grimshaw has a good deal to say concerning 
them. On p. 106 the authoress alludes to a picture which 
does not occur in the text, and on p. 36, and again on p. 196, 
sic promises at the end of her book a chapter on recent 
exploration in Papua, but the chapter must have got lost on 


one of her “ gypsy ” jaunts, for it is not to be found, 
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Reports of the Competitions 
Distinctive English Names 


A prize of two guineas was offered for the best distinctive 
English words to describe (a) a chauffeur, (b) a garage 
engineer, (c) a newspaper reporter, (d) a gas inspector, (e) a 
motor ’bus driver, (f) a telegraph messenger, (g) a wireless 
operator. 

Every one of the competing lists has included a good 
alternative name for at least one of these indispensable 
people, and some of the best names, as, for instance, carswain 
for chauffeur, garenger or carsmith for garage engineer, 
bustillion for motor “bus driver, and talesman for newspaper 
reporter, have kecn suggestcd Ly more than cne ccmpctitor 
The most ingenious single name is that of a kronk for a 
motor “Lus driver, suggested by Miss Alice Hindson, and 
gaspeerer for gas inspector, carvet or motorwright for garage 
engineer, and gramboy for telegraph boy, are examples from 
very good lists. 

Miss S. Hodgson’s list, containing carsmith, talesman and 
folkwainster for motor *bus driver, is an excellent one. But 
the list containing the greatest number of names that would 
slip easily into current speech is sent by E. J. Callis, though 
his telegraph messenger and wireless operator are not on the 
level of the rest. 

The prize is awarded to E. J. Callis for the following list :— 

Chauffeur :—Carswain (pronounced Cars’un). 
Garage Engineer :—Carjuster. 
Newspaper Reporter :—Jotler. 
Gas Inspector :-—Gasmajor. 
Motor ’Bus Driver :—Wheelmaster. 
Telegraph Messenger :—Quickteller. 
Wireless Operator :—Wavesender. 
E. J. Cattis, 39 Eccles Road, S.W. 11. 


A Visit to London 


Prizes of £3 3s. and £2 2s. were offered for the best letters 
of not more than 500 words written in answer to the following 
question :—‘* Your cousin and his wife, who have lived all 
their lives in Australia, want to spend one month of next 
year in England. They ask your advice as to when they 
should come, where they should go, and what they should 
do and see.” 

This has been a very poptlar competition, and Australians 
who contemplate visiting England are lucky if they have 
Spectator readers among their English cousins. 

By far the most generally recommended month was June. 
May and September were next in popularity, and only one 
competitor advised his cousins to spend Christmas in 
England. 

Practically every competitor suggested the purchase or 
hire of a car, generally with the services of a chauffeur. 
Several competitors included Ireland in Great Britain, one 
taking the Australians to see the Shannon scheme, and to 
fish for white trout in Connemara; another wanted to send 
them to see War cemeteries in France. It is interesting to 
note that outside London, which was naturally included by 
everyone (“although London is not the whole of England, 
it is the essence of England,” says one competitor), the places 
that figured in the greatest number of letters were Winchester, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Bath, the English Lakes and the Edin- 
burgh War Memorial. 

Too many letters were simply itineraries of tours, with 
each day, sometimes each hour, planned in advance, and 
containing minute directions about roads and turnings. As 
one competitor wisely said, “‘ with a good Australian tongue 
and a map you shou! find your way about all right.” 

But the majority of competitors had really thought out the 
sort of things people want to know before coming to a strange 
country. They recommended hotels and restaurants, pointed 
out the advantages of joining the Overseas League and the 
Automobile Association, and remembered that a visitor to 
England wants to see life as well as sights. ‘ Avoid 
exploring two places of major interest in any one day”? is 
one good bit of advice. ‘* Never drive on a main road when 
another will do equally well” is another, and any visitor 


. vid -Winchester. 


NO ee 


will have cause to thank the cousin who advises him to avoid 
the roads round London at week-ends. 





L. L. Ferard, Hilda Boucart and ‘ T.’’ wrote thoroughly 
practical letters, the last named giving particularly good 
advice about clothes and guide-books. Mary P. Salt sensibly 
lays stress on shopping, and Doremy Olland realizes that 
cuckoos and asparagus are things that a wise Australian wil] 


not want to miss. E. Oakeshott recommends a hotel jp 


Westminster for the sake of hearing ‘* Big Ben booming out 
the hours,” and the Rey. A. M. Parkes gives a useful idea 
of comparative prices. 

G. M. Faulding and George Langley have written excellent 
letters, though the latter has concentrated too much on 
London. 


The first prize is awarded io Miss C. Ogston, who offers 
her cousins just the right medium between liberty and 


guidance. 
THE PRIZE LETTER. 
Dear Australian Cousins.— 

This plan for your month in England is based on this year's 
London Season’s dates, which vary very little from year to year, 
Do arrive next June the 18th. The date is tremendously important 
because the 19th is Ascot Gold Cup Day and this meeting is such 
a typically beautiful English sight. Go on that night to the 
Aldershot Tattoo, the most unique pageant of the year. Stay in 
London until the Hendon Air Force Display, ten days later, 
During that time try to see the International Horse Show, tennis 
at Wimbledon, Opera at Covent Garden and Shakespeare at 
Stratford-on-Avon. All this possible between June 18th and 28th. 
Go to service at the Temple Church and see the London Museum 
because it is so beautifully housed and not too big to digest, 
Drive one evening over the Thames bridges, beginning at West- 
minster and stand on the Tower Bridge and gaze at the Pool, on 
to Madame Tussauds at 9.30, have supper and dance at somo 
bright spot. Go to see polo at Hurlingham and Ranelagh, spend 
odd hours sitting in Hyde Park when you are brain and foot weary, 
Take a motor and see Hampton Court and Windsor and from there 
take steamer down the Thames to London. Take night train to 
Aberdeen, having arranged for your car and chauffeur to go there 
by sea. Drive to Braemar, typically Highland, and onwards down 
the Devil’s Elbow to Edinburgh. One day there and the next 
the Border country, Melrose, Dryburgh. Then Newcastle, along 
the Roman Wall, seeing Housesteads, best of forts, to Keswick. 
A few days’ rest at the Lakes, then across to Fountains Abbey, 
Ripon and York. Liverpool, to see a modern Cathedral, the docks 
and Port Sunlight;‘and on down by Chester, Shrewsbury, Worcester, 
Warwiek and Oxford to London. This could be done in a fortnight ! 

Take three peaceful days by car into the New Forest, to Beaulieu 
and Bucklers Hard, see the Naval Docks at. Portsmouth and back 
Arrange with some reliable firm—I could tell 
you of many but don’t-suppose the Spectator will let me—to have 
your car and chauffeur ready for you and book your seats for 
everything. You can’t do things spontaneously in England. Bo 
ready clothed from Australia and don’t waste time shopping until 
you see what you want. Of course there are all the usual wonderful 
sights of London, and Australia House will help you with tickets. 
Don’t dine in your hotel ; there are a hundred and ‘one fascinating 
places in London. ‘If you golf, come armed with an introduction 
from your clubs, and play at Sunningdale, Walton Heath and 
Cruden Bay, near Aberdeen, and stay a night at Gleneagles on 
your way between Braemar and Edinburgh. 

And do have your last few days in London. 
almighty wine when you are old is 


Miss C. Oaston, Bank of New Zealand, 1 Queen Victoria Street, 
London. 





** Memories like 


The second prize goes to Major A. H. Burne (R.A. Mess, 
Woolwich, S.E.18), who wisely imagines that his cousins 
will want to ‘see as much of English life as possible and 
do the sort of things that ordinary people of our age like 
doing.” . Unfortunately we have not space to publish his 
entry. 





Answets to Questions on the British Colours 





1. In 1801, upon the union with Ireland. 2. From the flag 
being flown only on the jackstaff, a staff on the bowsprit.——3. 
St. Andrew’s cross, senior to that of St. Patrick, should show its 
broad side uppermost at the point of honour nearest the mast.—— 
4. From 1340, when Edward III claimed the title, “* King of France,” 
until 1802, when George III renounced it.——5. Of Admiral 
Duncan’s stand at the mouth of the Texel, 1797; from Newbolt’s 
Admirals Al!.——6. The deaths of Coghill and Melville saving the 
colours at Isandlwana, 1879.——-7. On the coffin plate of the 
buried Union Jack at Pretoria, 1881.——8. Banners are carried by 
cavalry, colours by infantry regiments. 9. Tennyson: The 
Defence of Iacknow.——-10. The burning of the Cork Court House in 
1891.—11. Henry V, according to Charles of France. Shakespeare. 
Henry V, 111. 5.——-12. During the Portsmouth and Nore mutinies 
of 1797.-——13. It was 1,000 years from the time when Egbert 
united the Heptarchy ull 1800, when Ye Mariners of Eng’and was 
written. 
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cA Few Words from the Vicar 


* Still waiting for the great thought, dear?” ‘‘ Most extraordinary! No sooner had 
I got my pipe going than the whole blessed speech went and composed itself.” 
“Get along with you, James! You'll be saying next that your best sermons are 


23 


written under the influence of Three Nuns.” ‘“ Well, I’m not so sure... 






The rest its silence—and 
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“, . the new E.M.G. instrument 
pleased me to the point of 
enthusiasm at a first hearing.” 


Thus writes the Editor of the 
“Radio Gramophone,” 
COMPTON MACKENZIE, and 
he knows what a gramophone 
can dol 
he had time to hear, he gocs 





* The 
*The Spectator’ 


* Musical Mirror’ 12 guineas to £48. Each a 
‘ Chesterian * ; perfect example of fine crafts- 
The Organ manship and with a_ musical 


and many others 


on to say it was enough to 

assure him that he was listening 
MUSIC 
CRITICS merit. We would like the oppor- 
fo tunity of demonstrating to readers 


of “ The Spectator” the qualities 
of these fine handmade gramo- 


phones. 


Gramophone * 


reproduction that cannot be 
equalled. If you live in town 
we will gladly send an instru- 


the E.M.G. 








ment for you to hear at home. 
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to an instrument of superlative | 


There are models from Hy 





_ having put restrictions on the remittance of money. 


HARD TIMES 


Civil war in South America: political unrest in 
India: banditry and revolution in China: God- | 
less tyranny in Russia: the clash of colour in | 
Africa: widespread unemployment in Britain— | 
the list is formidable enough. But could there be 
clearer proof that the Message of the Bible— 
the story of the Revelation of God and the call 
to all mankind to live according to the Law of 
God—is the paramount need of the world to-day? | 


The work of the Bible Society must go forward, © 
but financial stringency in Australia and New | 
Zealand means that the normal contributions | 
from those Dominions cannot be dispatched to 
England without serious loss, those Governments | 


| We appeal to all at home who care for the | 
| welfare of the world to help us to maintain our | 
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| unique. Perfect copies 
| of any record in stock. Hl 
| No steel needles are | 
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acknowledged by The Secretaries, 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 


E.M.G. HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES LTD. 
11 Grape St., New Oxford St., Londen, W.C.2 


(Temple Bar 6458.) 
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installation of Rotary Presses is one of 
the finest in the country, and we are 
proud of the fact that we are the largest 
independent periodical printing con- 
tractors in London and are not con- 
nected with any group. 

“We never sleep ” is our slogan: thus 
we are ever at your service. Our 
organisation, which is complete in every 
department, comprises all the latest 
machines for the printing of Magazines, 
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and publicity matter. 

For rush work we are particularly well 
equipped. Our day and night staffs, 
together with a very efficient department 
for the production of process blocks for 
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a service that must appeal to all users 
of “ print,” and we desire you to take 
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Finance—Public & Private 
Hindrances to a Trade Revival 


AGREEABLE as it may be in many respects to see the 
quotations of British Government securities soaring, 
jt would be much more agreeable if we knew that the 
causes responsible for the improvement were of a more 
satisfactory character. 

For what are those causes ? Primarily they are 
two in number, the first being the extreme cheapness of 
money and the other being the lack of general 
confidence. The cheapness of money, as expressed 
in the low interest given by the banks on Deposits, drives 
the depositor into the investment markets, and the lack 
of confidence narrows the list of securities in which he 
is prepared to embark his capital. Pushing the inquiry 
a little further, however, we have to ask what is the 
cause of the extreme cheapness of money and what is 
the cause of the lack of confidence. The superabundance 
of loanable capital, which in itself explains the cheapness, 
is due to the lack of employment for capital in commercial 
activities. This stagnation of business is of long standing 
here, but latterly it has extended to other countries, 
thereby emphasising the superabundance of money. 


Causes or Lack oF CONFIDENCE. 

The lack of confidence so far as this country is concerned 
is due to a number of causes. Chief among them is the 
persistent wearing down both of capital resources and 
the energy and enterprise of the capitalist by legislation 
of a semi-confiscatory character pursued over a number 
of years, while the impossible demands of labour, with 
an utter disregard by Trade Unions and organizers of 
labour of the stern requirements of the situation, have 
taken the heart out of the capitalist and organizers of 
industry generally. These conditions in their turn have 
reacted upon the investor in industrial undertakings, 
so that the lack of confidence extends over a wide area. 
Indeed, it extends to the consumer also, who, harassed 
by the high cost of living—the fall in wholesale prices 
notwithstanding—and the demands of taxation, is dis- 
posed to begin to curtail private expenditure. The 
picture, however, would not be a complete one which did 
not mention other causes of a lack of confidence on the 
part of the investor, such causes, for example, as those 
associated with unscrupulous company flotations of the 
worthless order, and in some directions ineflicient manage- 
ment of industrial concerns. 


A Parapbox. 

And yet, curiously, and in a sense paradoxically, 
we find that notwithstanding the fact that there was 
never less confidence than at the present time in the 
conduct of the National finances, Government securities 
themselves are rising to higher prices than have yet been 
touched. This curious feature, however, is not perhaps so 
illogical as it may at first appear to be. In the final 
resort the State has the command of the entire resources 
of the country and if only on the principle of its interest 
lying in the direction of financial integrity so far as the 
Debt is concerned, the holder of British Government 
stocks probably concludes that no matter what taxation 
had to be applied, the service on the Debt would be 
maintained. Thus, in times when each successive Govern- 
ment becomes more extravagant than its predecessor, 
even the capitalist and investor who is being penalized 
by taxation may conclude that while quite unable to 
protect himself against the Income Tax demands con- 
sequent upon extravagant National Expenditure he 
may at least feel that his holding of British Government 
stocks will give him a safe return. 

First EssenTiA.s. 

All the same, while gladly recognizing certain favour- 
able influences which might result from a rise in investment 
securities, I am bound to place on record the conviction 
that the causes responsible for the improvement emphasise 
the unsatisfactory features in the present economic 
situation, and I hold to the view which for some years 
I have consistently maintained in these columns, namely, 
that there- will be no material or lasting improvement 
in the industrial situation until a lead has been given 


in the direction of economy in the National Expenditure 
and until Labour and C; pi al alike recog 1ize certain stern 
facts in the situation den.aading effort and sacrifice to an 
extent which up to the present has not been displayed, 
During this past week we have seen further schemes put 
forward from the Liberal side of politics involving further 
huge outlays, such outlays having the commendable object 
of providing work for the unemployed, and so long as the 
work is to be confined to undertakings of an immediate or 
an ultimate reproductive character, there may be somes 
thing to be said for some part of the projects. 


DEALING wir REALITIES. 

At the risk, however, of being provocative, I would like 
to ask why it is that while all remedial schemes must 
have for their object the assistance of a certain section of 
the community, that same section is not to kz called upon 
to make any kind of contributory effort or sacrifice. The 
standard of living must not be altered by a hairbreadth 
though the heavens fall, nor must the by no means 
excessive hours of labour be altered or revised by half an 
hour. Nor, indeed, in many of the great industries, such 
as railways, must the restrictive rules laid down by 
Trades Unions be infringed in any way, no matter how 
desperate may be the state of the country. 

Quite recently I have been approached—as I do not 
doubt many others have been—to try to find employ- 
ment for very young men, railway porters and others who 
are about to be thrown out of employment. In many of 
these cases one finds that they have reached an age when 
if they were to be retained in work for any longer an 
immediate and automatic rise in wage would have to take 
place, although, by reason of their youth and freedom from 
marital responsibilities, the amount received at present is 
admittedly adequate to requirements. But, like the laws 
of the Medes and Persians, the rules of Trades Unions 
cannot be broken, and so these men are thrown out of 
employment and on to the dole. 

Lagsour Disputes. 

At the present time we have railway shareholders in 
so disheartened a condition that to attract any fresh 
‘apital for extension of activities or for improvements, 
rates of interest have to be offered which the industry 
itself is not really able to bear. Yet the lack of con- 
fidence is based very largely upon past experience of 
Labour demands in one of the most “ sheltered ” indus- 
tries of the country. And although, notwithstanding 
the terrible experience of the great General Strike of a few 
years ago, the Labour Disputes Bill was only re-enacted 
in the most moderate forms calculated to maintain 
the rights and safety of the public as a whole, we find 
the Labour Government bringing forward a_ repeal 
even of that moderate measure. And this, at a moment 
when public confidence in everything making for a 
revival in home industry is at the lowest ebb! 

An InvoLunTARY ADMISSION, 

I would like to make one further general observation 
on the impossibility of expecting any early industrial 
revival until some of these facts are faced more plainly. 
It is quite a common remark nowadays among those 
who give earnest attention to the industrial and 
economic problems of the hour, that the only chance 
of an improvement lies in the establishment of a united 
political party. In that statement I think there is an 
unconscious admission of the realities of the situation 
and the remedies to be applied. In plain words, it is 
felt that remedial measures worth having must deal 
with such matters as unproductive national expenditure, 
uneconomic wages, and uneconomic hours of working, 
and in some directions with inefficient organization of 
certain industries. To deal with those matters as they 
should be dealt with requires strong leadership and 
a freedom from party politics. At the present moment 
ach Party knows that if it were in power and attempted 
to apply the right remedies, it would have to with- 
stand not merely objections from those whose interests 
were affected, but hostile interference from those political 
parties which happened to be in opposition for the time 
and who would always have it in their power so to 
distort and misrepresent the facts as to make it im- 
possible for any Government to carry out the measures 
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of the reforms which were needed. Without these 
facing of realities, however, there can be no permanent 
improvement in the position. Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


RisE iv Britis Funps. 
Interest in the Stock Markets during the past week has 
eentred almost entirely in British Funds. It will be remem- 
bered that a week ago I discussed the prospects so eagerly 
canvassed in the market just now of a conversion of the 5 per 
cent. War Loan; and acting, no doubt, on the advice of many 
brokers, there must be innumerable holders of the 5 per cent. 
War Loan who, during the past week, have been realizing 
and changing into the long-dated stocks, with the result 
that while the latter have risen appreciably, there has been 
quite a substantial fall in the 5 per cent. War Loan. Last 
week I inclined to the view that at the substantial premium 
then existing, large holders of the 5 per cent. War Loan 


might do well, perhaps, to realize some part of their holding 


but retaining a portion. Conversion rumours notwithstanding, 
I can searcely recommend holders of the 5 per cent. War Loan 
now, however, to part with their holding at the current quotation 
of about 102 but should be more inclined, if the price were to 
drop, say, to 1014, to counsel fresh buying, for at that level any 
possible risk of early-redemption would, I think, be fairly 
well offset by the much higher yield obtained in the meantime. 


* * * * 


OrneR Markets UNCERTAIN. 

Outside the gilt-edged section the Stock Markets have not 
been particularly active during the week and Industrial 
and Speculative descriptions have shown a very uncertain 
tendency. Conditions in Wall Street remain depressed, and 
while there has been some improvement in Prior Charge 
stocks of English Railways sympathetic with the rise in 
gilt-edged securities, the depressed conditions in that industry, 
to say nothing of the feeling of nervousness occasioned by the 
prospect of a revival of wages discussions between the com- 
panies and the employees, prevent any real return of con- 
fidence on the part of the investor to the Railway Market. 
Nor must mention be omitted of one section of investment 
stocks which has failed. to advance, namely, Australian 
Stocks, for the tactics of the Labour Party there have caused 
a further decline in prices. 


* * *” cd 


BANKING IN AUSTRALIA. 

For many years now there has been a very general recog- 
nition of the able and sound management of the English, 
Scottish and Australian Bank. That: feeling will undoubtedly 
be strengthened by the annual Report which has just been 
issued. In view of the exceptionally trying conditions through 
which Australia is passing at the present time, holders of 
Australian shares may have been excused for some slight 
feeling of anxiety with regard to forthcoming Reports, but to 
some extent that anxiety will undoubtedly have been lessened 
by the statement just made by the Directors of the English, 
Scotiish and Australian Bank. It is true that there is a 
moderate reduction in the profit, which for the year amounts 
to £1,588,000, but, thanks to the conservative policy carried 
out over many vears, the Directors are able to maintain the 
12} per cent. dividend and at the same time are able to 


publish a Report entirely justifying their action. 
* * * * 


UniTED Darries. 

At the recent meeting of United Dairies, the Chairman and 
Managing Director, Mr. Joseph H. Maggs, put up a very 
vigorous and able defence of the idea that the fall in wholesale 
prices had reduced the cost of distribution. He mentioned, for 
example, that during the past five years while the turnover of 
the company’s retail business had been increased by over 40 
per cent., the amount of net profit had remained approxi- 
mately the same. Mr. Maggs also repelled the allegations that 
their company was in any sense a monopoly and he adduced 
facts showing that competition in the London dairy trade, both 
wholesale and retail, was very keen. A. W. K. 
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UNITED DAIRIES — - 


RECORD SALES. 
NO MONOPOLY IN MILK TRADE. 


Mr. Josrepn H. Macas, the Chairman of United Dairies Ltd., in 
presiding at the annual general mecting of that company, held on 
October 3lst last, said :— 

In the year under review, practically every section of the businesg 
has grown in volume. The wonderful value and the freshness of the 
goods sold in our shops undoubtedly make an ever stronger appeal 
to the discriminating housewife. In five years the turnover of our 
London retail business has been increased by over 40 per cent., 
while the amount of net profit we have derived remains approxi. 
mately the same. 

Out of every 100 gallons of milk purchased from the producerg 
during the year ended March 31st last, we used in manufacture in 
one form or another 23} gallons. The value for manufacturing 
based on imported dairy produce would certainly not exceed 8d, 
whereas the average cost to us would be about Is. per gallon. 

No Foreign MILk. 

For the six months the quantity of milk used by us in manu. 
facture reached a total of over 21 millions of gallons. Regardless 
of this valuable contribution we are making to the relief of the 
flooded state of the milk market, it has been suggested in certain 
quarters that the present surplus is in part due to. United Dairies 
importing milk from abroad. I wish to say most emphatically that 
we do not import a single gallon. 

LEGISLATIVE MENACE. 

An outstanding event of the year has been the proposal of the 
Government to confer powers on a Consumers’ Council for com- 
pulsorily fixing the prices of all commodities in common use, and 
although the Bill was withdrawn in Committee we are told it is to 
be resuscitated in the coming session. 

No Mitk Monopoty. 

Two main points formed the basis of Mr. Graham’s argument in 
support of his Bill. His first was this: ‘‘ There is for all practical 
purposes,”’ he declared, ‘‘ a great milk combine.” ‘‘ For all practical 
purposes,” mark you. The insinuation obviously is that United 
Dairies can control the wholesale and retail prices of milk. To any- 
one with any knowledge of the milk trade this contention is utterly 
ridiculous. Over and above the strenuous competition from the 
Co-operative Societies, which, I suppose, even the right hon. gentle- 
man would admit are immune from our sinister influence, competi- 
tion in the London dairy trade, both wholesale and retail, is keener 
than ever. There is hardly a street in London in which you will fail 
to find the slogan ‘‘ Non-Combine’”’ displayed over some dairy 
shop or vehicle. In fact, there are over 2,000 independent dairymen 
in the area we cover. Further, it is an axiom that the first and 
essential requisite for monopoly is the control of supplies, a control 
which, so far as United Dairies is concerned, is limited to one season’s 
contract for possibly 10 per cent. of the total milk output. You can 
see that anything approaching a monopoly is an utter impossibility. 

Mr. Graham’s further charge was, to quote his own words: 
“There has been a fall in producers’ prices—that has not reached 
the consumer in the retail markets, and accordingly there has been 
a ‘spread’ between the producer and the consumer which has been 
unjust.” 

On referring, said Mr. Maggs, to our current contract with the 
producers and those for the previous four years I find the prices 
payable by United Dairies for “‘ liquid ’’ milk are I1—12th of a penny 
per gallon less than the price four years ago (1926-27). In two of 
the intervening years higher prices have been paid. It will be seen, 
therefore, as regards milk, that there has been no great drop in the 
producers’ price in recent years. The nominal spread or margin 
between this price and the retail price has fluctuated very slightly 
but was fractionally less last year and the year before than in the 
two preceding years. 

Costs ComMPaRreD. 

The Member for Leicester, Mr. Wise, who, notwithstanding his 
departmental experience as an official of the Ministry of Food, was 
so careless of his facts that he allowed himself, in regard to London 
milk, to state: “*.... that margin of 100 per cent. or so (between 
producers’ and retail prices) is absolutely unjustified. It is not 
necessary in New York, it is not necessary in Copenhagen, and it is 
certainly not necessary in London.” 

The correct figure of that margin for 1928-29, the year in question, 
is, for London, barely 78 per cent., which represents 11.666 pence 
per gallon as compared with 13 pence fixed by the Ministry of Food 
for loose milk in the last period of control, to which 4d extra was 
allowed to be added for bottling, making the total margin allowed 
for bottled milk 17d. 

The margin in New York, taking the 12 months ended August, 
1930, was 195 per cent above the average purchase price for milk, 
when sold in quart bottles, and when sold in pints, 276 per cent., or, 
if we take it on the price received by the producer for his * liquid ” 
milk alone, the margin works out to 114 per cent. for quarts and 
175 per cent. for pints, compared with London’s 78 per cent. for 
quarts, pints and half-pints. 

The New York dairyman wisely does not, in the ordinary way, 
attempt to bottle half-pints as we do in London, not because we like 
it, but because London requirements are more exacting. 

In Copenhagen no really comparable service exists, 50 per cent. 
of the milk being sold in the shops. There is a service of bottled 
milk, and I have it on up-to-date and reliable information that the 
margin taken by the Labour Co-operative Society on bottled milk 
delivered to the householder in Copenhagen is 106 per cent. and by 
the two largest private companies 113 per cent. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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at age 65, or at death if 
£1 00 earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 
£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 e eo 


£41, » » » 49 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


_— 


No commission. 








MAKER OF FINE CHOCOLATES 

















Prevent Colds <: - - | always put a 


Formamint tablet in 
my mouth when Influ- 
enza is about, and feel 
sure that that is why I 
escaped having it for 
some years.” 


Mr, N.W.G.—E. 


FORMAMINT 


WULFING BRAND 


conquers Sore Throat and 
protects you against infec- 
tious diseases. 





At all Chemists, 2/6 a bottle 


Genatosan_ Ltd., Loughborough, 
Leicestershire 














Illenburys 


\ fue PASTILLES 
Yours Chemist aclle them 


°& WS Per Box 





NOV If” 


GIVE GENEROUSLY 
FOR YOUR POPPY 
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THE FURIDA MITT 


eran *eace saan 


1 





Leaves the fingers and grip free, but keeps 
the hands and wrists warm and supple. 


FOR SHOOTING, FISHING, GOLF, WINTER 
TENNIS, GARDENING & OUTDOOR USE IN 
COLD WEATHER. 


“The freedom and grip of a bare hand with the cosy 
warmth of a fur glove.” 


Stocked by leading Stores and Outfitters. 


In case of difficulty in obtaining the Mitts, a 
post card to the Manufacturers will bring the 
name of nearest Suppliers. 


DERWENT MILLS LIMITED 
MATLOCK 




















TAC] FAN ZN S 
BIScuITs 


The Perfect Biscuit to eat with cheese 
MADE ONLY BY CARRS OF CARLISLE, 











Ytim 
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The Marvellous Results Obtained by 


HOLDER'S wisan: 


MAGNETIC 
(SPONGE 


RUBBER) CUSHION 


Have Astounded Medical and Other Scientists 


It distinctly and conclusively proves that the application of the DEEP 
PENETRATING INFRA-RED RAYS combined with ELECTRO-MAGNETISM 
by induction through the Perinium to the Peivic Organs, is the true, NATURAL 
method to promote Circulation. Congestion is thereby relieved and refunctioning 
of the Endocrine Glands is promoted, which causes a normalisation of the 
internal Secretions inte the Blood Stream. in short, HOLDER’S THERMO- 
MAGNETIC CUSHION promotes Good Health by sound physiological principtes, 


1. Raised portions of 
Cushion. 2. Depression for 
Coils. 3. Heating Coil. 
4. Induction Coil. 5. Ther- 
mostat., 6. Air Vent. 
7. Connectors. 






auasae 
oow % 


assaiieab 
Can be used on any voltage from 100 to 250 volts. 

HUNDREDS OF GRATEFUL SUFFERERS, after having obtained relief from 
their pains and are well on the read to leading a normal life again, have sent 
letters telli of the marvellous results they have received from this natural 
treatment. "bne can readily understand the grateiul feeling a person experiences 
when released from suffering, and what a joy it must be to feel fresh vitality, 
freedom from pain and the. blood tingling through the whole system. Such are 
the results received from the use of this marvellous cushion. 

No matter what your trouble is, ths cause is congestion, 
promotes circulation; congestion is relieved. 


No Man or Woman Need Suffer 
YOU CAN USE IT AT HOME ON 
ANY ELECTRIC LIGHTING SYSTEM 


Remarkable results are- being obtained in such complaints as Prostate 
and all Pelvic Troubles, Neurasthenia, Stomach and Digestive Troubles 
cones Weaknesses, Rheumatism, Insomnia, Lumbago, Sciatica an 
w omer 

euritis. 


This cushion 


It has been pronounced 
THE MOST MARVELLOUS REJUVENATOR OF THE AGE. 

By its use you may have better digestion, clearer and more active 
mind, greater endurance, keerer eyesight, freedom from pain, increased 
vitality, increased growth of hair, colour restored to hair, and greater 
tissue resistance. 

Write to-day for particulars and 7 days’ FREE TRIAL OFFER. 
HOLDER’S HEALTH APPLIANCES (Desk 28), 
32, East Street, Baker Street, London, W. 1. 

"Phone: Welbeck 8744. Free Demonstrations daily. 





For dry or lustreless hair 


For dry or lustreless hair there is nothing 
to equal a regular scalp massage with a 
little Rowland’s Macassar Oil. Work the 
oil well into the scalp with the tips of the 
fingers. 

Of all Chemists, Stores, 
and Hairdressers—3/6, 
7/- and 10/6. Use 


golden for fair or grey 
hair, red for dark hair. 








JH&ECO RM31 


A, ROWLAND & SONS, Ltd., 112 Guilford St., London, W.C.1 
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THIS WEEK’S ANNIVERSARY. 


LIFE-BOAT SERVICES OF THE PAST: 
No. 5—On November 2nd, 1919, the North Deal, Kent, Life-boat rescued 


two lives from the ketch “Corinthian,” of London, in a strong 


E. gale, with a very heavy sea. The Coxswain was awarded the 
Bronze Medal for his gallantry. 


THIS WORK HAS BEEN GOING ON FOR 
106 YEARS. 

Over 62,000 fives rescued. 11 LIVES EVERY WEEK 
YOU CAN HELP by sending yor 6/=- TO-DAY, 
and remembering the Life-Boats in your Will. 

They depend entirely on l 'y contributi 


The Earl of Harrowby, George F. Shee, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 

ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 

} Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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POE ARE one SmI sg 
FOLLOW THE SUN 


CHRISTMAS & NEW YEAR 
TOURS to 


SOUTH AFRICA 


By Mail Vessels from Southampton: 

Dec. 5 & 19, 1930. Jan. 2 & 30, 1931, 

REDUCED RETURN FARES TQ 

CAPETOWN: £90 Ist class; £60 
2nd class; £30 3rd class. 


Fares to other S. African Ports on application, 
Write to: 




























The Head Office West End 
3, Fenchurch Agency: 125, 
St., a Pall Mall, 


e ode 
THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital authorised and issue 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £4,850, 
(together, -£8,350,000) ; eserve Liability. .of Proprietors, . £8,000,000, 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES 
are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS 
are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained og 


lication. 
canine 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
LIBERTY CURTAIN VELVETS. | 
BRITISH MADE. FAST COLOURS. 


FROM 8/11 A _ YARD. 
50INS. WIDE. 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, W. 1, 





















40 GRANDS PRIX 


STANDARD of the WORLD 


FROM ALL HIGH-CLASS JEWELLERS 















THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) : 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid-up Capital con eco oo eee eee ee £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund cite oa eco eve ove eco 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of ev 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ba 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, 











DON’T BURN grass cuttings, leaves, 
weeds, etc. Treat such refuse with 


and in sa month or two it will be converted 
into a rich ORGANIC FERTILISER equal 
to Farmyard manure. Thousands of gar- 
deners have already adopted the ADCO 
process with complete success. 

ADCO ACCELERATOR (for lawn mowings 
and soft green refuse) 28 lb., 4/6 3 56 lb., 
8/-; 1 cwt., 15/-. STANDARD ADCO (for 
other rubbish, bracken, and straw), 
28 Ib., 6/3 ; 56lb., 11/6 3 1 cwt., 22/-. Car- 
riage paid to nearest goods station. Cash 
with order. Stocked by all leading Seeds- 
men, etc. 

(Above Prices do not apply to Ireland.) 
ADCO LTD., 55 HARPENDEN, HERTS. 


MAKE YOUR ADCO HEAP NOW 


(Ger. 9437.) 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2.30, 
OF WIMPOLE STREET, 


By Rupotr Bester. 


WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 

















QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
Every Evening at 8.15. 
THE B 

















HANDKERCHIEFS PROLONG COLDS. 


It has now been definitely ascertained that every time a person with 
a cold uses a cambric or linen handkerchief he reinfects himself and 
prolongs the cold. A simple way to prevent this continual reinfection 
and, instead, give the cold a chance to disappear, is to use ‘“‘ TOINOCO 
SILKY FIBRE” Aseptic Handkerchiefs once and destroy. Packed 
in sealed dustproof cartons of 50 for 2s., they can be obtained from 
all chemists or from the sole Proprietors, 

THE TOINOCO HANDKERCHIEF CO., LTD. 








(Dept. S,S.), 55 Hatton.Garden, E.C.1, 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 


line. 
74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions shouid reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


Series discounts : 


23% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 





WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 








RADICATE DISEASE 
Wi by subscribing to the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 
(Founded 1746) 
and give the patients an opportunity to become 
young women worthy of our race. 
: Please send a Special Donation to 
Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W. 9. 





—— 


THE ROYAL NORTHERN GROUP 
OF HOSPITALS 


NORTHERN HOSPITAL, 
Holloway. N.7. 


The Largest General 
Hospital in North London. 


ROYAL 








— - o 
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WINTER INTHE 


WEST INDIES 


“The Islands of Sunshine” | 


BARBADOS - GRENADA 
TRINIDAD - DEMERARA 


HARRISON LINE 





CITY op LONDON HOSPITAL 
FOR DISEASES OF THE HEART AND LUNGS, 
Victcria Park,’ E. 2. 


STILL NEEDS £12,000 
FOR URGENT STRUCTURAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
£4,000 ADDITIONAL ANNUAL INCOME. 


£20,000 
To reopen THE CONVALESCENT HOME 
- closed for lack of funds. 





IMPERIAL 
CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


(under the direction of the Royal College of Physicians 
of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England). 
The scope of the work embraces detailed investigation of 
Cancer as it occursin the human race and in the vertebrate 
animal kingdom, 

Donations and subscriptions should be sent to the 
HONORARY TREASURER, 8-11 Queen Square, Bloomsbury, 
from whom also a form of Bequest can be obtained. 


THE CANCER HOSPITAL 
eRe 


E), 

LONDON, 8.W. 3. 
DEVOTED BOTH TO 
TREATMENT AND TO RESEARCH. 

A certain number of beds are provided for advanced 
cases who are kept comfortable and free from pain. 
An urgent appeal is made for £150,000 for a 
new Radiological Block and other ex- 
tensions which will add 89 beds and 
also for Radium. 





F 
FULHAM ROAD, 





4 AST END MISSION provides 52,000 Free 
Breakfasts each winter for hungry little 
children. Employs 5 Lady Doctors (whole time) minis- 


tering to the sick poor. Provides special Cinema 
Entertainment for children every night (average 
attendance 1,000). Conducts 8 great Mission Meetings 
for poor children every week and scores of organizations 
for young people. STEPNEY is LONDON’sS Most OVER- 
CROWDED AND PoorEST BorovuGu. Contributions, 
greatly needed, thankfully acknowledged by the REV. F, 
W. CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, London, bk. 1. 


SIX WEEKS ROUND | 
VOYAGE - - £67 | 


Sailing from London. 





For full particulars apply— 


THOS. & JAS. HARRISON, | 

Dock House, Billiter Street, 
E.C. 3. 

Tel.: MONUMENT 4231. | 


J..D. HEWETT & CO., LTD., 
11 (Lower) Regent St., S.W. 1. 
































EXHIBITIONS, &c. 





| AME LAURA KNIGHT, A.R.A. 
Exhibition of Pictures by CIRCUS FOLK. 
ALPINE CLUB GALLERY, Mill St., Conduit St. 
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PERSONAL 





CS OFF CLOTHING AND BOOTS SORELY 

NEEDED.—Can you send parcel for distribution 
among children, women and men dwelling in East Ena 
Slums ? Parcel should be addressed: The Rev. F. W 
Chudleigh, East. End Mission, Stepney Central Hail 
Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 





Ty’.O MEMBERS OF THE JEWISH FAITH. 

Liberal Judaism shows you that the religion of th« 
Jew and the progress achieved in secular knowledge ar 
not in conflict but are in harmony. 
and the sake of your children you may care to learn 
more about this and other activities of the Jewish 
Religious Union for the advancement of Liberal 
Judaism. For further information please communicate 
with the Hon. Secs. J.R.U., 28 St. John’s Wood Road, 
London, N:W. 8. 





ja 6/6, 7/6 DAILY.—From 35/- weekly. Room 
5/6 and breakfast. H. & C. water all rooms.— 
34 Southwick Street, CAMBRIDGE Terrace, W. 2. 


For your own sake 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





|» hehe OF EDUCATION. 

The Board propose to appoint two H.M. INSPECTORS 
(MEN) to fill vacancies in their staff of Inspectors of 
Physical Exercises. Preference will be given to 
candidates not under 30 years of age who have taken 
a course of training in the Swedish System, and have 
had experience in the organization of Physical Training, 
or in some post carrying responsibility for the training 
of teachers in Physical Training, or special experience 
in some other branch of physical education. 

Applications must be made on the prescribed form 
and must reach the Board not later than Saturday; 
the 29th November, 1930. 

Copies of the prescribed form, together with partic- 
ulars as to salary and conditions of service, can be 
obtained on application in writing, to the SECRETARY, 
Board of Education, Whitehall, S.W. 1. 





y¥ARN money at home writing Showcards for us; 
4 good pay,—GRANT, B. 204, St. Albans. 





ADIES, Artistic or Clever with fingers, REQUIRED, 
Lucrative, genuine’ work at home.—Letters only, 
Mitchell’s, Ltd., 69 Newman Street, London. 





wT. DUNSTAN’S COLLEGE, CATFORD, S.E. 6, 





Applications are invited for the position of HEAD- 
MASTER of the above-named school, vacant by the death 
of the Rev. F. G. Forder, M.A. The recognized accom- 
modation is 625. The number at present on the roll is 
635 


De 

Candidates must be graduates of a University of the 
United Kingdom. 

The salary will be on the London County Council 
seale for Head-masters of secondary schools with accom- 
modation in excess of 400, viz., £950 a year rising by 
annual increments of £50 to a maximum of £1,200 a year. 
Service as the Head-master of a school of a similar grade, 
i.e., with accommodation for over 400, will be taken into 
consideration in the assessment of the commencing 
salary. 

The candidate appointed will be required to reside in 
the house provided by the Governors in the College 
grounds, and a sum of £72 a year will be deducted from 
the scale salary in respect of rent. 

The appointment will be subject to a medical exami- 
nation. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the 
Correspondent, the St. Dunstan’s Educational Founda- 
tion, 31 Jewry Street, Aldgate, London,. E.C. 3,. to 
whom they must be returned with typed copies of not 
more than three testimonials, not later than Monday, 
17th November, 1930. 

Canvassing either by letter or in person will disqualify. 





\ ARDENSHIP of the Church Hostel, Bangor, for 
the Dioceses of Bangor and St. Asaph. Stipend 
£600 a year and residence. Required, Clerk in Holy 
Orders: and Graduate in University Honours.—Apply, 
the Lord Archbixhop of Wales, The Palace, St. Asaph. 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


| LAN CLOSK = SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM, 

Head-Master: P. BOLTON, M.A., formerly Head of 
he Physics and Engineering Dept. of Oundle School. 

Public School represented on Head-Masters’ Con- 
erence. Boarders only, ages 8—19. Separate Pre- 
paratory Department. Scholarships £80 £25 per 
annum awarded by examination in June. Exlibitions 
£30 per annum available each term for sons © clergy, 
Se Publis Sehoole Voor Book 








, RIENDS HOUSE (opposite Euston Station), on 

Tuesday, November 11th, Lunch Hour Address 
1.20 to 2 p.m. Professor N. G. RANGA (of India). 
Subject : ‘‘Pacifist Methods of Propaganda in the Congress 
Movement.” 





[ Cc S FOREIGN OFFICE, HOME CIVIL, &c, 
. eh Ie 1928, 16 places; 1929, 22 places; 
1930, 40 places. 


DAVIES’S, 5 Sussex Place, W.2. Padd. 3352, 








THE GRAFTON GALLERIES. || 


Hurcombs, of Piccadilly, having purchased the lease of the 
above, will hold—when not otherwise engaged—periodical auction 
i Engravings, 
Manuscripts, China, Glass. First Sale Dec. 8th. Sale of Jewels 


sales of Antique Furniture, Paintings, 


and Silver every Friday at Calder House. 


Owners desiring to include property in any of these sales should 
send particulars or make an appointment for a representative 


to call. 





Applications for hiring the Galleries should be addressed to :— 


HURCOMBS, PICCADILLY, W.1. |J.@ E. 
(Phone: Gerrard 5971-4.) |! 


(Entrance 1 Dover Street.) 





Books, 


displays of 














THE OXFORD BOOKS AT 
THE OLD COURT HOUSE 


During the winter the Oxford University Press are holding an 
Exhibition of their books and printing in the Old Court House of 
St. Marylebone, which has recently been added to the premises of 
Messrs. J. & E. Bumpus, Ltd., at 350 Oxford Street, W. 1. This 
building was erected in 1825, and is fine and uncommon in struc- 
ture, having a clock-tower and a magnificent circular Board Room 
now beautifully refitted. _ th 
books ever arranged by a single publishing house. 
Visitors are welcomed all day. 


The Exhibition is one of the greatest 


Catalogues and pamphlets will be 
sent on request, 


BUMPUS, LTD. 


Tclephone: Mayfair 3601. 
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Prepaid Classified Small Advettisements.—Cows. 





LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 
(continued ) 


FRE ‘BEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COL- 

LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, 
8.W. 15.’ DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
pag geese W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman, 
Cc. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss H. E. 
Aw nee.—For info: rmation concerning Scholarships 
Loan Fund, and Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 


I}: OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
(University of London.) 
Principal: Miss E. C, Hiasrns, B.A. 

The Lent Term commences on Thursday, January 15th, 
1931. The College prepares women students for the 
London Degrees in Science and Arts. Ten Entrance 
Scholarships, from £40 to £80 a year, and several 
Exhibitions of not more than £35, tenable for three 

ears, will be offered for competition in March, 1931. 

‘or further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal 
Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


A Course of two Lectures on “ MILITARY SURVEY ” 
will be given by Colonel M. N. MACLEOD, D.S.O., 
M.C. (of the Geographical Section, General Staff, War 
Office),. at KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, 
W.C. 2), on FRIDAYS, NOVEMBER 14th and 2ist, 
at 5.30 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair will be 
taken by Major-General Sir FREDERICK. MAURICE, 
K.C.M.G., C.B., LL.D. (Professor of Military Studics in 
the University). ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT 


TICKET. 
8. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 


agin dens adn LONDON. 


The Creighton Lecture entitled ‘‘ LA REVOLUTION 
BELGE DE 1830” will be given (in French) by Prof. 
H. PIRENNE (Emeritus Professor of Mediaeval History 
and Political History of Belgium in the University 
of: Ghent), at BEDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON 
(Regent’s Park, N.W.), on THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 
LOth, at 5.15 p.m. The Chair will be taken by His 
Excellency the Belgian Ambassador (Baron E. de Cartier 
de Marchienne). 

ADMISSION FREE, by TICKET, to be obtained 
25 the Secretary, Bedford College, Regent’s Park, 

y.W.1. 


8. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 





ROEHAMPTON LANE, 











OF 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 


SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. 

Careful Modern Training, culminating in First-class 
POSTS on Completion. No Waiting. 

Four EXHIBITIONS Granted Annually 
clever girls. Please ask for details. 

MODERN LANGUAGES, French, 
Spanish, and the SHORTHAND of 
Taught Commercially. 


MISS MILDRED 


BANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDGWARE ROAD, 
Paddington 6302. 


NTEED SALARIED 

POSITIONS. 

Kensington College, founde d | in 1887 and pioneer in 
Secretarial and Business Training, gives every student a 
written guarantee to provide a good salaried pest on 
completion of training. Because of the excellence of its 





to help 


German, and 
each language 


RANSOM 
W.2 





GU ARA 


training, the demand of Kensington College-trained 
students always exceeds the supply. Full details, 
with prespectus, from 
Mr. D. M. MUNFORD, Director, 
KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 
Bishop's Road, London, W. 2 


Telephone : Paddington 9046. 
Residential accommodation for girls in the 
buildings. 


College 





UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING 
LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W. 3. 
dential.)- Founded specially to tr ain boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an esscutialty practical modern works’ expe- 
rience with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary term. Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER. 


ie REERS FOR EDUCATED PUPILS.—Training in 
/ all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions. Languages. A few vacancies 
which qualify for first-class appointments.—Central 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1 


jERAINING COL- 
(Day and Resi- 











~ BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 7 
NAUTICAL TRAINING. 


} M.S. ‘WORCESTER,’ off Greenhithe, Kent. 
Capt. Supt., Lt.-Commander G. C. Steele, V.C., 
R.N.—This College is for the training of youths as 
officers in the Mercantile Marine. ‘Two years’ training 
counts as one year's sea service for qualified cadets. Com- 
missions granted by the Admiralty in the R.N. and 
R.N.R. Scholarships. Age limit 12 to 16 years. Mode- 
rate terms.—Apply SECRETARY, Thames Nautical 
Training College (Dept. R. S.), 72 Mark Lane, E.C. 3. 





LD established Preparatory School surrounded by 

beautiful Chiltern country, owing to reconstruction 

is able to offer 4 vacancies for next term at permanently 

reduced fees of 75 gns. p.a, Prepares for Public Schools 
and Navy.—Particulars write Box 1651, the Spectator, 


This New 


Fire METAFIT 
LADIES’ SHO 


means 


Gives proper 


EXTREME vil ort in * 
COMFORT. VITAL sor 


The METAFIT corresponds to, the natural 
arch of the foot, giving a braeing- effect 
without resorting to metal shanks, This 
scientific improvement banishes the 
sense of weariness so ‘often abso- 
ciated with ill-fitting Footwear, 
The ‘ FIFE’ METAFIT Strap 
and Buckle Model is an ideal 
walking shoe in super- 
grade quality- Black and 
Brown Willow Calf. g 
Uppers attractiv ely 

stitched and _ punche 

Double sole ‘ of super 
quality, heel 14 inches, 
for walking comfort. 
























Order No. 
M. 684, 
Black. 


t 


35/- 
Order No. 


Broo.’ 36/6 


Th 
Vital Spot 


Proper support 


in the Vital 

spot means 

Order by fatigue elimi!- 

Post, If de Full nated, as shoe 

sired youcan Cc and foot work 
atalogue 

order C.0.D. me ca together in per- 


fect harmony. 


A. T. HOGG (‘ FIFE’) Ltd., 
91 Strathmiglo, FIFE. 








& T. EDWARD'S SCHOOL.—A Scholarship Examina- 
\ tion will be held in June, 1931. Scholarships are 
two each of £100, £70, and £50, and several exhibitions 
of £30. The Major Scholarships of £100 may not be 
awarded if candidates do not‘show sufficient merit. 
Candidates must be under 14 on May Ist. There are also 
Bursaries of £30 for sons of clergy.—Further information 
can be obtained from the Bursar, St. Edward’s School, 
Oxford. 


TS. LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff ; prepara. 
tion for academic and music examinations ; " extensiyg 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, te nnis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record : individual care ? 

Scholarshins available.—Applv, the PRING IPALS 
rl 


W ENTWORTH. 

PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL Pag GTRIS, 
CHAIRMAN: Rev. J. D. JONES, C.H., D.D, 
Principal: Miss M. Davi, B.A., pel 

Ten acres grounds facing sea. Careful indivi lual atten: 
tion and training. Preparation for University Examina- 
tions. Domestic Science. Arts and Crafts. Exceptional 
Musical advantages. School Orchestras. Entrance and 
Leaving Certificates. 

Prospectus from the Principal, 
Road, Bournemouth. 

Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 


——_— 
————= 





Wentworth College 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


LOCUTION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private les. 
sons on HOW TO SPEAK extempore. (Bar, Puke 
Platform, Banquet.) Also Voice, Breathing, 

Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.©. 2. 





k 
pit, 
Confidence. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
CONTINENT, and TUTOR’S  ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, Ac., is 
given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
«& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone; 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1837, 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS. 


CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
advice concerning the most suitable establishments 

will be given free of charge to parents stating ‘their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 








preferred, range of fees, &e.), to Messrs. Truman «& 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street; 


London, W. 1. 
Publishers of * 
schools in existence. 


Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2. lines), 
SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
Price 2s. 6d., post free Ss. 3d. 





a ro BOYS AND GIRLS. 
UTORS for ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & if Paton, having an up-to-iate know- 
ledge of the best Schools ‘and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
-ARENTS by sending (free ‘of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4, Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 











SCHOOL, SOMERSET, 


W ELLINGTON 

A Public School for sons of Professicnal, Service and 
Business men. Eight vacancies available for January. 
—Apply for Prospectus, Secretary, School House, 
Wellington, Somerset: 








CO-EDUCATION 


AK TREE SC HOOL (iz0.), DORKING, SURREY. 

Home and Day School. Girls, 5-14 ; ‘boys, 5-10. 

Entire charge. He salthy situation. Preparation for 
Public Schools. Prospectus from HEAD-MISTRESS. 








YUSSEX Highlands.—Home School for a_ limited 
‘ number of little girls and boys. Especially adapted 
for children whose parents are abroad.— Prospectus and 
particulars.—Mrs. Hollins, Highfields, Crowborough, Sx. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Miss WALLIS, Private Residential 
Tele. “Watford 616.” 





J) IGHFIELD, 
Principal, 
School for Girls. 


N 





ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, WORTH PARK, 
THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX 


A FREE CHURCH BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. 
(Founded 1871.) 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. D. M. HENMAN, M.A. 


For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &c., apply 
to Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Rev. A. G. Sleep, 








Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 4. 
a. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 

kh SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (5-18) (English Church). 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sca 


bathing, good food. Fees: Boarders from £75. Day 
scholars from £10.—Apply Sister Superior. 





COCK ERMOUTH.—Recognized by 


wT. HELEN’S, 
nN Principal: Miss WHEELER. 


the Board of Education, 





S aant=: 48 girls over 10, SURREY HILLS; sunny, 

spacious house, lovely extensive grounds; every 
comfort and care ; cultivation of courteous manners and 
good carriage; excellent modern education; special 
opportunities for music, French, and games. Fees 
135-150 gns.—Write Box 1646, the Spectator. 





SCHOO! 


SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 






; E DOWNS 


Boarding School on modern public school lines. 
Recognized by the Board of Kducation and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss Lucretia Cameron, Fin. Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


B* A SUCCESSFUL WRITER.—How you can learn 

Journalism and Story Writing by post is clearly 
told in an interesting FREE Book offered by the 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM, 
Dept. 33.3, ST. ALBANS. Write TO-DAY 








i: OR efficient, accurate and cheap typewriting, why not 
send your MSS., &c., to Miss Grouse, 35 Church 

Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1? Gerrard 1512. 

i IGH-SPEED Speciality Typing, of all descriptions, 
‘ Literary MSS., Thesis for Kxaminations copied, 


Company Mectings covered, Verbatim Reports.—Harper, 
Ethelburga House, 93 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 











Articles and Stories ; make spare 
booklet free—REGENT  IN- 
W.8. 


EARN to write 
! hcurs profitable ; 
STI" IT Ut (Dept. 85), Re gent House, Palace Gate, 





IT ERARY Typewriting carefully&promptly executed 
4 Mss. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000, 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westclitf-on-Sea. 





] ONG MSS., Literary, Scientific, Dramatic, typed accu- 
4 rately 25,000 words a day. Ex. testim’is.— Margaret 
Watson, Ltd., Palace Ch’brs., Bridge St., 8.W.1.Vic. 3333, 
[ YRicS AND SONGS WANTED for immediato 

4 publication; Pianoforte Compositions considered.— 
\ POF 





Send MSS. Dept. 263, Peter Derek, Ltd., 8 Moor St., 





M SS. TYPED, 1s. 1,000 words, including carbon 
1 copy. Accuracy guaranteed.—Mona Srvuant, 


14 Frewin Road, London, 8.W. 18 





ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories. 
&e., required. Send Stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 


6 gee and Typing of Literary Work from 
MSS. or T'ype.—Strand Lage and Secre- 
tarial Service, 203 Strand, London, W.C. 


BETTER TYPEWRITING and oe cating service is 
offered you at minimum cost yt fiss Sergeant, 6, 
Talbot House, St. Martin’s Lene, W.C.2. Tem. Bar. 2269. 


oe Oe z= EAR WRITING Stories and Articles one 
‘2: ‘.A. pupil earns—others £9 per week. £31 
per 250) Wiy not learn this fase inating hobby by post? 
Specimen Lesson and “ Guide $ ” free from London Col- 
lege of Authorship, 37 (S) Albemarle Street, W. 1—the 
school with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS. 























PUBLICATIONS 
wEND YOUR NAME and address on post card for 
‘ current issue of East End Star. Invaluable for 
Sunday School teachers and Christian workers, Fully 
illustrated. Fascinating stories of East End _ life, 
Printed and published by the Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, 


East End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, Commercial 











Road, London, E. 1. 
\ ANTED.—'Three copies Spectator issue May 5th, 
1923; offer 2s. 6d, each.—Box 1652, 
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rp O Writers.— Your work will be made easier and more 
| pleasurable, by using the products of the House of 
Ford—Ford’s Blotting (in 22 colours)— Ford’s Blue Black 
writing Ink and Ford’s Stationery obtainable at. all 
star oners. Look for the large advertisement colour 
on the back page of the Christmas Number. 











SWISS RESORTS 


LUGANO. nore. BRISTOL 


Open all year. Beautiful in Autumn—mild, sunny 
Winter. Golf all year. Pleasant easy walks. 











FOREIGN HOTELS 


——————— 
YANNES, HOTEL BRISTOL.—Central, sunny; in 
beautiful park ; no noise ; no dust; v. mod.; run. 
p.and ¢, water; ex. cuisine ; tennis.—A. SCHAER, prop. 


ENTON.—Hotel de Menton et du Midi.  First- 
N class Family Hotel on Sea Front. Centre of 
Town. 


Garden Restaurant. 
ENTONE. 

[ HOTEL BELLEVUE. 

Exceptionally quiet situation in its gardens, occupying 
the whole hillside. Uninterrupted view of the sea. No 
trams, trains in the vicinity, yet within 5 minutes of 
town’s centre.—CHURCHMAN, Proprietors. 














gE. 
GOLF HOTEL. 
On the Links (Tennis). 
150 Rooms. 100 Baths. 
October 15th to May 15th. 


i a hill UR 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


a 
PPLES, 40 Ibs., splendid cookers, long keeping, 9/-. 

tA. Bramley’s Seedlings, 11/6, all car. pd. Well packed. 

—ASHENDEN, Chilham Fruit Farm, Chilham, Kent. 








| ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 14d. 

per lb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., Is. 2d. per Ib, 
Smoked or pale dried. All rail paid. — Full price list 
post free.—K. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 





ARGEST Geese, 6/-, 7/-, 8/- each; turkeys, 10/-, 11/-, 
12/- each; real chicken, 7/6 pair; trussed free. 
—Norah Donoghue, The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 





pak roasting fowls, 7/- patr, extra heavy 
boilers, 6/6 pair, trussed, fost free, cash.— 
Miss Beecher, Poultry Stores, Bandon, Cork Lreland. 








CLOTHES TURNING 


btn CURRALL, world’s leading TURNCOAT 
SPECIALIST. 8.B. Overcoats TURNED from 
30s.; D.B., 35s.; Suits, 40s.; Frock coats converted 
into Morning coats,30s.—6 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 














BOARD RESIDENCE 


DDLESTONE, SURREY.—-Good train service, 1 } r. 

London, 24 gns. incl., good table, every comfort, 

elec. light, gas tires, h. & ¢. in bedrooms. Beautiful 

garden, off main road. Tennis, garage.—Mrs, AUSTIN, 
Park House. ‘Phone: Weybridge 964. 











APARTMENTS 


IVE within a 1d. ‘bus fare of Bond Street, Oxford 
Street, Gamages Selfridges, &c., viz., at 34, 
Southwick Street, CAMBRIDGE Terrace, W.2. Room, 
breakfast and bath, 5/6, 6/6, 7/6, or by the week. No 
tips. Baths free. Hot & cold water allrooms, Newly 
furnished and decorated, 











BLUE STAR 


PLEASURE CRUISES 


APPLIED SCIENCE 


 — SEWELL’S method for promoting permanent 
J walking comfort.—For syllabus write Box 1649. 











STAMPS, &c. 


StAnre Spain Columbus, Commemorative; Hand- 
A some Portraits, Ships, Air Mail. 19 Different. 
2s. 6d.—CHARLES SMITH, Clayton, Hassocks, Sussex. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 


} IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 

Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &c. Any condition; large or 
small quantities ; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world—BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock St., 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove). 











~ CRUISE 


19 DAYS FROM 38 GNS. 


TO THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


Visiting Ceuta (fer Tetuan), 
Palermo, Naples, Ville- 


franche (for Nice and 
Monte Carlo), Malaga and 
Lisbon. 


BY BRITAIN’S WONDER SHIP 
os 
ARANDORA 
STAR” 


Apply for full particulars to: 


THE BLUE STAR LINE 

3, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1 

(Gerrard 5671). —_ Liverpool: 10, Water 
Street, or Principal Tourist Agents. 








GARAGES TO LET 





CCOMMODATION for several cars. Moderate 
L charges.—Apply 34, Southwics Street, Cambridge 
Terrace, W.2. 








HERALDRY AND GENEALOGY 





ee HERALDIC OFFICES, LTD., of 
/ 2 King Street, St. James’s, 5S.W.1, specialize in 





CREMATION 


‘NREMATION SOCIETY.—Life Membership £5 5s. 

/  orsix annual subs. of 21s. includes cremation at any 
British Crematorium (22 established), and provision for 
cremation abroad. Prospectus free from 23 Nottingham 
Place, London, W.1. Tel.: Welbeck 4168, 











MISCELLANEOUS 


6/6, 7/6 DAILY.—From 35/- weekly. Room 
and breakfast. H. & C. water all rooms.— 
CAMBRIDGE Terrace, W. 2. 





> 
5/6 
34 Southwick Street, 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or: other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free.—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1. 
AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid, 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2)°, for 6 
insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10°, for 52. 








I OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM”’ 
4 Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur. Tobacco 
matured by nature only; 6s. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 30s. 9d.; 1,000 for 
£2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
facturers of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J.J. FREEMAN 
& CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 
| EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &v., 
also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters, plain or in the 
famous “ Fair Isle” Patterns, from the real, soft, cosy, 
elastic, native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR LESS 
THAN SHOP PRICES.—Write for Illustrated Booklet, 
$291, WM. D. JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 








EAL Shetland hand-knit woollen goods. Jumpers, 

scarves, berets, &c., &c. From stoek or knitted to 

own Mmeasurements.—Send for illustrated catalogue to 
Miss M. J. Smrru, Midyell, Lerwick. 





R EAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway,Scotland. 





YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
& coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring ; big profits, 


—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “5.” Lindfield, Sussex. 





TONE for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 





the tracing of pedigrees, in Heraldic work of every 
description and in designs for all purposes, 


S 


& Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclestield. 


BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 





Hy¢ro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift. 
] ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, First- 
class residential. Wully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. 


Large Garage. Historical associations from A.D. 1759. 





(Eee Vegetarian House, lovely surround- 
/ ings. Every comfort. Inexpensive autumn & winter 
terms. Garage. ’Phone 3581. Lake House, Pittville Park. 





Peres RIVIERA.— Rest under tropical trees at 
the Ship and Castle Hotel, St. Mawes, 8. Cornwall. 
Terms from three guineas.—Write Manager. 





ROITWICH SPA.— WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. Illd. 
Guide trom J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
| ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
+ Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
*Phone 311. 





English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. 
ee — ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL, Facing 

4 Cathedral, Quiet old-world Caravanserie, H.& c. 
water & radiators in bedms. Lift. Nt. porter. Phone 4071. 








‘Ly ARROGATE.—THE CAIRN, first class. Accom- 
modation 300. Write for Illustrated Tariff. 


M ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 

Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure. 270 
Bedrooms ; those with h. & ¢. from 15s. per day, inclu- 
sive, others at lower rates. Prospectus free, 





Sur REY TRUST INNS for excellent country 
h quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.— 
Apply for list, stating requirements, to SECRETARY, 53 
High Street, Guildford. 





rEXORQUAY.—GRAND HOTEL. On Sea Front. First 
class. 200 rooms fitted with h. & c. water, Suites & 
rooms with baths. Garage. Philip Brown's “* Revellers ”’ 
Dance Band (of Broadcasting fame) for the season. 
ge ye HYDRO HOTEL. Daddy Hole Plain. 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 200 feet above sea. 
A.A, and R.A.C. Tel.: Hydrotel. ’Phone: 2207. 


FFNORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. ‘Telephone 3655. 


rFXOTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart. 
Ist class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar.’Phone: Totnes 14. 

















OTEL CONSTANCE, 23-24 Lancaster Gate, Hyde 
Park, W.2.—Very pleasantly situated, overlooking 
Hyde Park. Spacious public rooms charmingly fur- 
nished. Gas fires in all bedrooms, running h. & c. water 
now being extended to all. Lift. Night porter. 
Terms from 3} gns. weekly and from 12s. 6d. per day. 
*Phone Paddington 8083. 





\ HERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St. 

George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfast 
5s. 6d. day, or 30s, weekly, With dinner, 6s. 6d., or 
2 guineas weekly, 


[,°*% 2e*. 


CRANSTON CO. HOTELS. 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 
Electric fires and hot and cold water in all room 
Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, Breakiast, 
Attendance, and Bath—November to April—#s. td. 
Summer months—<April to November—10s. Largely 
patronized by Clergy and professional classes. ise 
| ONDON.—THACKERAY HOTEL, Gt. Russel! st., 
4 W.C.1. Facing British Museum. 200 Rooms 
with hot and cold water. Bedroom and Breakfast from 
&s. 6d. per night. Special inclusive terms on application. 
— ee INNS. 











Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


LTD. 

P.R.H.A., Ltp., ST. GEORGE’S House, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1. 
I IVE within a ld. ’bus fare of Bond Street, Oxtord 

4 Street, Gamages Selfridges, &c., viz., at 
Southwick Strect, CAMBRIDGE Terrace, W. 2. Room, 
breakfast and bath, 5/6, 6/6, 7/6, or by the week. No 
tips. Baths free. Hot & cold water all rooms, Newly 
furnished and decor:.t-d, 
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New Books from the 
3 CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS Gy 


Sir James Jeans 


THE MYSTERIOUS UNIVERSE 


Second large impression ordered before publication. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


A discussion of the latest theories of physics and astronomy and 
of their effect upon our views as to the 


significance of human life. 
“An entrancing survey of the riddle of existence.”—A. J. Cummings in the News Chronicle. 
“ One of the most interesting books I have ever read.”—George Gordon in The Book Society News. 
A sequel to 
THE UNIVERSE AROUND US 
Second Edition. Revised and enlarged. With 24 plates. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
The book which ‘“‘ upset tradition by making Science a best-seller.” 
Over 40,000 copies of the first edition have been sold in England and America. 


E. R. Eddison | Walter de la Mare (Editor) 
EGIL’S SAGA THE EIGHTEEN-EIGHTIES 


Demy 8vo. 18s. net. ; Deniy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
With an Introduction, Notes, and an Essay on some - - A Series of Essays by. Fellows of the Royal Society of 
Principles of Translation. _ Literature, including Gilbert and Sullivan by Mr G. K. 


Chesterton, Ibsen by’ Mr~- Granville-Barker, Martin 
“— by Mr John Drinkwater, and Lewis Carroll 
by Mr De La Mare. 


J. W. Adamson 


V. G. Childe ENGLISH EDUCATION, 
THE BRONZE AGE 1789-1902 


This Saga appears for the first time in an English 

version that reflects that swift dramatic terseness and 

vivid character-drawing which make the saga-style in 
prose narrative a model to the world. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. Royal 8vo. 21s. net. 
This account of.an important period, about which little “ A substantial work on the history of English educa- 
has been published, should be of use to all students of tion during the nineteenth century from the pen of 
Early Man. Professor Adamson, an educational. historian of great 


knowledge.”—The Times Educational Supplement. 


W. W. Tarn R. A. R. Hartridge 
HELLENISTIC MILITARY AND A HISTORY OF VICARAGES IN 
NAVAL DEVELOPMENTS THE MIDDLE AGES 


Crown 8vo. 65. net. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


The Lees Knowles Lectures on Military History Studies in Medieval Life and Thought. 


1929-30. One lecture-is devoted to the use of cavalry This is the first detailed and scientific study in English 

and elephants in classical times, one to the use of of the system under which Vicarages grew up: the 

infantry, and the third to siege engines and naval system which transferred so large a proportion of the 
warfare. parochial endowments to non-parochial purposes. 


By Rhoda Power 
HOW IT HAPPENED 


Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. The stories include: 


Tilustrated with lino-cuts by 
Miss Agnes Miller Parker 
Miss Power’s broadcast stories, 
based on folk stories of all 
nations, must be familiar to 
many thousands of children. 
Thirty of these stories are now 
issued. 


How the Monkey was made. 
Why the Hare has a split lip. 


Tlow Maize was given to the 
Red Indians. 


Why the Sea is salt. 
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